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THE RAMACHARITAMANASA AND THE RAMAYANA. 
BY L, P, TESSITORI; UDINE ( ITALY), 
(Continued from Vol, XLI, py. 286.) 


Ayodhyékénda, 
(10) The supreme desire of the old Dacaratha is that he may see Rama’s coronation in hig 
lifetime : P 
C, IT, 1, 86-87 (B, II, 1,19): R.C. M., II, 1, 10: 


atha rdjiio babhtivai ’va vriddhasya chirajivinah | pritir esha | (saba ke ura abhilAshu asa... 1) 
katham Ramo raja syn mayi jivati || 36 || esha hy asya | pu achhata jubardja-padu Rama- 
para pritir hridi samparivartate | kadi ndmasutam drak- | hith deu naresn || 
shyimy abhishiktam aham priyam || 37 || R. C, M., Ul, 4, 3": 
. 2 mohi achhata yahu hoi uchhahi | 

Tulasi Dasa, in the first of the two quotations given above, ascribes to all the citizens what 
Valmiki had ascribed to Dagaratha, but the substance is the same. The central point of the 
comparison is represented by the phrase may¢ jivati, which has been literally translated into dow 
achhata and moht achhata, aud the correspondence is made still more persuasive by the fact that dow 
achhaéa in the first quotation from the &. C. M, is quite superfluous and unjustifiable. 

(11) Men and women in Ayodhya, eager to see Rama’s coronation, look impatiently for the 
morning : 

C, II, D, 19 (B, II, 4, 19) ; R.G, M., I, ll, gb 44 : 
tadi hy Ayodhyanilayah sastribalakulo janah | Rimabhi- | kahahim parasapara loga logél | 
shekam Akankshann akinkshann udayam raveh || 19-} . kali lagana bhali ketika bara | . 
o Ib. 6% : 
sakala kahahim kaba hoihi kali| . 

(12) V4lmiki, in order to depict Manthara’s passion, makes use of the metaphors: dahyamdad 
krodhena (C, II, 7, 18) and dahyamdnd’nalene'va (ibid, 21), which might have been the origin of 
Tulast Dasa’s expression ; (Rdma-tilaku sunt) bhd ura-ddhd (II, 18, 2). 

(18) It has always been a rule in the Solar race that the eldest son should be king and his 
younger brothers obey his commands, This argument, which Valmiki puts forth several times 
in his Ayodhydkdnda in favor of Rama’s consecration, is picked up by Tulasi Dasa and caused to 
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be uttered by Kaikeyi, when she is trying to convince Manthari that it is quite right that Rama 
should be made king : ; 

C, IT, 78, 20; 22 (B wanting): R.C. M., II, 15, 3: 
asmin kule hisarvesham jyeshtho rajye ’bhishichyate|apare | jetha svimi sevaka laghu bhai 
bhrataras tasmin pravartante samahitdh || 20 || satatam | yaha dinakara-kula 1iti subdi || 
rajaputreshu jyeshtho raja’bhishichyate | réjiam etat samam 
tat syad Ikshvaktindm vigeshatah || 22 |} 

C, II, 79, 77 (B, II, 86, 10): 
jyeshthasya rajata nityam uchitié hi kulasya nah | 

C, II, 102, 2 (B, II, 111, 2): | 
gagvato ’yam sad& dharmah sthito ’smasu, .. | jyeshthe 
putre sthite rija na kaniyan bhaven nripah || 2 || . | 


(14) Dacaratha stoops over Kaikeyi, whois lying on the ground full of anger, and touches 
her with his hands : 

C, II, 10, 27° (B, II, 9, 6%): Rk. C. M., II, 25, 9: 
parimrijya cha panibhyaém... | parasata pani, .. 

(15) Dacaratha asks Kaikey! who has dared to vex herand what heis to do in order to 
punish the offender, and says that he himself, as well as all his family, is at her disposal : 

C, II, 10, 31and #. (B, IT, 9,10 and #. ): R. C. M., Il, 26, 1-2, 5: 
(...vyddhim achakshva bbamini) | kasya v4 ’pipriyam kaéryam | anahita tora priya kei kinhd | kebi 
kena va vipriyam kritam || 31 || kah priyam labhatim adya | dui sira kehi Jama chaha linha | 
ko va sumahad apriyam |.... || 32 || avadhyo vadhyatim | kahu kehi rankabi karativn naresi | 
ko vi vadhyah ko vi vimuchyatam | daridrah ko bhaved | kahukehi nripahi nikAsatim dest |]... 
idhyo dravyavin va ’py akifchanah || 33 || aham cha hi | priyé prina suta sarabasu more | 
madiyae cha sarve tava vacd’nugih | , parijana praja sakala basa tore |... 

The passage is quite identical, even in form, in both the poems. 

(16) Kaikeyi insists on demanding that the king should keep his promise and alleges the 
examples of others who gave their life and property to keep their word. This we find in both 
the poems, only the examples quoted differ, as Valmiki (C, IT, 12, 43 and #.; C, II, 14,4 and 
F; B,1I,11,4 and #.) quotes those of Oibi, Alarka and Sagara, whilst Tulasi Disa (II, 30, 7, quotes 
those of Cibi, Dadhichiand Bali, The example, of Bali, however, has a correspondence in the R. 
(C, If, 14, 11=B, Il, 11, 9”10%). 

(17) Dasaratha wishes the day of R&éma’s banishment would never break : 

C, IL, 13, 17” (B wanting) : R. C. M., I, 87, 2: 
na prabhatam tyaye ’chchhami nige nakshatrabbtshite || 17 || | (bhuali) ... hridaya manava 

bhoru jani hoi | 

(18) On the morning of the day fixed for the coronation, Rama is called to the king’s presence, 

where, seeing his father lying on the ground in a miserable condition and not being addressed by 


him, he begins to suspect that the king must be angry with him, and asks Kaikeyi what is the 
offence which has made his father angry: 


C, II, 18,11 (B, II, 15, 18) : R. C. W., Tl, 42, 748: 
kachchin maya na ’paraddham ajnanad yena me pita | kupitas | bhd mohi tern kachhu bada apar4- 
tan mama ’chakshya. . dht || ta tern mohi na kahata kachhu 


rai | mori sapatha tohi kahu sati- 
bhad |, 
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(19) In the #.C, M, (II, 44, 9-10) Dacaratha prays Civa that Rima may disregard his 
command and refuse to go to the woods. The same wish Valmiki ascribes to Dacaratha in the 
R. (C, IT, 12, 86). 

(20) Rama, in order to dissuade Sita from her regolution to follow him to the exile, draws a 
sketch of the hardships of the forest, insisting particularly on the following points: (1) sleeping on the 
bare ground ; (2) wearing bark-garments; (3) living on fruits, bulbs and roots and fasting 
occasionally when tbat natural food is scanty : 

C, II, 28, 1tand# (B, II, 28, 20 and ff :) R. 0. M., II, 62, 9-10 ; 
gupyate parnacayyasu svayambhagnisu bhitale | ... | bhtimi-sayana balakala.basana asana 
[| 11 {| ahordtram cha samtoshah kartavyo niyatdtmand | | kanda-phala-miila | te ki sadd saba 
phalair vrikshavapatitaih ... . || 12 [| upavasac cha | dina milahim samaya samaya anu- 
kartayyo ... | jatabhdrag cha kartavyo valkalambara- | kila || 
dharanam [| 13 || .... [| yathélabdhena kar- 
tavyah samtoshas .... | yathad “harair vanacharaih 
coos ELIZ UN 

The last point is better developed in : 

B, Il, 28, 22 (C wanting) : 
vaneshy alabhyaméne cha vanye milaphale punah | bahiny ahani vastavyam niraharair vanacrayaih 
NN 22il. 

(21) Sité answers that a layer of grass will be for her the most delightful bed and that fruits 
and roots will be as sweet as ambrosia, provided she be near Rama: 

GC, II, 30, 14-15 (8, IL, 30, 16-17 ): R. C. M., II, 66, 28° : 
cidvaleshu yada gigye vanantarvanagochara | kuthastara- kusa-kisalaya-sithart suhai | pra- 
nayukteshu kim sy&t sukhataram tata || 14 || patram bhu-sazhga maiiju Manoja-turat || 
milam phalam yat tu alpam va yadi vi bahu | dasyase kanda mila phala amia aharii | 


syayam abritya tan me ‘mritarasopamam || 19 || 
and protests she will never get weary on the way: 
C, If, 30, 11% (B, II, 30, 127) : R. ¢. M., Ul, 67,14: 
na cha me bhavita tatra kacchit pathi paricramah |. mohi maga chalata na hoihi hari | . 


(22) After Siti has been given permission to follow her spouse, Lakshmana grasps his 
brother’s feet, wishing to be allowed to accompany him: 
C, II, 81, 10nd # (B, II, 31, 4andf) : R.C. M., II, 70, 1-2: 
eyam crutvé sa samvadam Lakshmanah pirvam igatah | | samachara jaba Lachhimana paye | 
bishpaparydkulamukhah gokam sodhum agaknuvan || 1 || | by&kula bilasha-badana uthi dhaye | 
sa bhrituc charanau gadham nipidya Raghunandanah .... | kampa pulaka tana nayana saniré | 
gahe charana ati-prema adhira ||. 
(23) In the 2. C. M, Sumitr instructs Lakshmana to take heed that Rama and Sita live 
happily in the woods and forget their father, mother, friends and relations and the pleasures of the 
city. This can be traced back to a passage in the R. where Sité says she will never think, while 
in the woods, of her parents, nor of the palace, which she has renounced : 
C, II, 80, 16 (B, II, 30, 18) : R. C. M., I, 75, 9-10: 
na matur na pitus tatra smarishyami na vecmanah | . upadesa yaha jehi jita tumbhare 
Riima Siya sukha pavahim | pitu- 
matu-priya- parivaru-pura-sukha su~ 
rati bana bisarAvahizn |j. 
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(24) Sumitraé instructs Lakshmana to regard Rama as Dacaratha, Sita as herself and the 
forest as Ayodhya: 


C, II, 40, 9 (B, TI, 39, 118-127) : R. C. M., II, 74, 2-3°: 


Ramam Dacaratham viddhi mam viddhi Janakatmajaim | | tata tumhari matu Baideht | pita 
Ayodhyim atavim viddhbi.... Ramu saba bhamti sanehi || Avadha 


tahim jaham Réma-nivasi |. . 

(25) The citizens accompanying Rama into the exile awake in the morning after the first halt, 
and, not seeing Rama any more, burst into lamentations, and cursing their lives bereft of Rama, 
pray to die: 

C, Il, 47, 7 (B wanting) : R.C. M., Il, 86, 55 -7a: 
ihai’ va nidhanam yama mahaprasthanam eva va | Ramena | dhiga jivana Raghubira-bihina | 
rahiténim no kim artham jivitam hitam || 7 || ... iti va | jaum pai priya-biyoga Bidhi kinha | 
.. | vilapanti.... tau kasa marana na maimge dinhé || 
ehi bidhi karata pralapa-kalap&|... 

(26) Rama, when taking leave of Sumantra, implores him to do everything in his power so 
that the king may not grieve on his account : 

C, II, 52, 22° (B wanting) : R.C. M., Il, 96, 2: 
yathaé Dacaratho raj mam na cochet tatha kuru || 22 ||. saba bidhi soi karatabya tumhare | 
| dukha na pava pitu socha hamare ||. 

(27) Sité’s prayer to the Ganga: 

€, II, 52, 82° and #. (B, II, 52, 17 and #): R. C. M., I1, 1038, 2-8: 
Vaidehi prafijalirbhdtva t&m nadim idam abravit |{ 82 || | Siya Surasarihizh kaheu kara jort 
putro Dacarathasya’ yam maharajasya dhimatah | nidecam | mAtu manoratha puratibi mort |) 
palayaty enam Gange tvadabhirakshitah || 83 || chaturdaca | pati devara saznga kusala bahort | 
hi varshani samagrany ushya kaénane | bhratra saha maya | 41 karatim jehi puja tori |. 
chai ’va punah pratyagamishyati || 84 || tatas tvam devi 
subhage kshemena punar Agata | yakshye pramudité Gaige 
sarvakimasamriddhini |j 85 || .....eeee punar eva 
mahibahur maya bhratré cha samgatah | Ayodhyam vanava- 
sit tu pravicaty anagho ’naghe || 91 ||. 


(28) Sumantra, on his return after having accompanied the three exiles to the woods, relates 
to Dacaratha Rima’s and Lakshmana’s messages : 
B, II, 58, 2anae, (C, IT, 58, 21 ana #,) : R. C. M., TI, 152, 8% ana ff. 
. «. vaktavyo Bharato vachanin mama|... |] 22)] tvaya | kahaba samdesu Bharata ke 
gugrishyamaino mim na cochati yathd nripah | matsnehid | fye|... 
arhasi tatha kartum ity api nicchayam }| 23 {| samam | seyehu matu  sakala sama 
matrishu sarvasu vartetha iti cha’ bravit|....(|24|)25H] jnilp..... 
ishadrosha paritas tu Saumitrir idam abravit |... tata bhamti tehi rdkhaba raft 
socha mora jehi karai na kAd || 
Lashana kahe kachbu  bachana 
kathora |... 
As regards Sita, both in the R. and in the 2. C, M., Sumantra says she was so moved that 
she could utter no words. The correspondence is so much the more significant as neither Valmiki 
nor Tulasi Dasa bad mentioned Sité when describing Sumantra’s taking leave from the exiles, Had 
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not Tulasi Dasa kept strictly close to the R., it would be difficult to explain as a mere chance that 
he should have made the same omission a3 his predecessor had: 

B, II, 58, 34 and ff. (C, Il, 58, 84 and ff.) : R.C. M., IL, 152, 9-10 : 
Janaki tu vinicvasya bashpachchhannasvara nripa | bhito- | kahi pranima kachhu kahana liya 
pasrishtachitte’va vikshaméni samantatah || 34 |j adrishtapar- | Siya bhai sithila saneha | thakita ba- 
vavyasand rajaputri yacasvini | paryacruvadana dina nai ’va | chanalochana sajala pulaka-pallavita 
mim kimchid abravit || 35 || udikshamana bhartarara | deha |. 
mukhena paricushyata | mumocha kevalam bishpam mam 
nivrittam avekshya sa || 36 ||. 

(29) The fastening up their hair, after the mode of the ascetics, which the exiles had adopted 
before crossing the Ganga (B, IL, 52, 2 and f. = C, II, 52, 68 and #.) is not mentioned by Tulasi 
Disa in its proper place. Bat he does not omit this particular in Sumantra’s relation to Dagaratha 
of what the exiles had done before he took his leave of them : 

R. C. M., II, 151, 2: 

hota prita bata-chhiru mamgava | jatd-muknta nija sisa banava || 
where maiigdod is perhaps safficient to show that Tulasi Disa had before his mind the above-cited 
passage of the R., waere Rima gives Guha the command: nyagrodhakshiram dnaya (B, II, 
52,2 = C, I, 52, 68). 

(30) Sumantra goes on to relate how his horses, after Rima’s departure, kept on Jooking in 
the direction in which Rama had disappeared and neighing and shedding tears : 


B, UI, 59, 4 (¢, II, 59, 1): R. C. M., II, 142, 8% 9: 
tato mama nivrittasya turagd bishpaviklavih | Ramam dekhi dakhina-disi haya hihinéhim | 
eva’nupacyanto heshamani vichukruguh || 4 ll. .... || mahim trina charahim na 
piyahizn jala mochshim lochana- 
bari | . 


(31) Tulasi Disa’s account of what happened after Dacaratha’s death harmonizes perfectly in 
‘ts main lines with Valmiki’s description, though the latter is of course much more diffuse. In fact 
the succession of the particulars is exactly the same in the R. C. M., asin the R., viz.: (1) lamen- 
tations of the women in the seraglio (B, IL, 68, 50-31; C, IL, 66, 16-23; R. C. M., II, 156, 3-4) ; 
(2) affliction of the citizens and their lamentations (B, II, 68, 52-55; C, II, 66, 24-29: #. 0. M., II; 
156, 5-6) ; (8) the breaking of the day and the gathering of the council (B, IT, 69, 1 ; C, I, 67, 
1-2;R. C.M., II, 156, 8). 

Moreover, there are in this passage of the R, C. 4, two unquestionable reminiscences of the R., 
to wit, where Tulasi Disa says the citizens regretted that the sun of the Solar race had set and 
where he says that everybody was abusing Kaikey?. They can be traced back to the following pass- 
ages of the 2.: 

B, II, 68, 54 (C, IT, 66, 28) : 

hataprabha dyaur iva bhiskaram yini.... | rardja si nai’va bhricam mahipari.... 
B, I, 68, 35 (C, IL, 66, 29) : 
narag cha niryag cha bhricirtaménasii vigathayanto Bharatasya mataram |.... 
(82) Bharata’s hasty travel from Rajagriha to Ayodhya, which is described at length by 
Talmiki (B, II, 73; C, UW, 71), is condensed to less than within only half a chaupdi by Tulasi Dasa : 
R. C. M., If, 158, 1: 
chale samira-bega haya hamke | pighata sarita saila bana bimke | 
but that half chaupdi contains a complete summary of what Valmiki says in his fuller account, 
where Bharata is likewise represented as crossing rivers, forests and mountains, fatiguing his horses 
and vying in speed with the wind. As to this last point, namely, the comparison of Bharata’s 
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speed to that of the wind, I think it is sufficient to prove that Tulasi Dasa, when writing his 
chale samira-bega, had in mind the following cloka of the R.: 
B, I, 78, 7 (C, If, 71, 8): 
rajaputro mahabahur atitikshnopacobhitam | 
bhadram bhadrena yinena Mirutah kham iva ’bhyayat || 7 ||. 


on 


(38) Tulasi Dasa relates how Kaikey!, seeing Bharata greatly disconcerted on hearing of Rama’s 
banishment, tried to console him with words, the only result of which was to exasperate him more 
and more, like salt applied to a burn: 

R. C, M., Tl, 161, 1: 

bikala biloki sutahi samujhavati | manahum jare para lona lagdvati | 


Now the example of the salt applied to a wound to indicate pain added to pain is found in the 
R. in Bharata’s talk to Kaikeyi; in fact, in both poems it occurs in the same situation, just ag in 
both it refers to Bharata’s grief : 
B, Il, 75, 15¢: 
vrane kshéram vinikshiptam duhkhe duhkham nipatitam | 
(C, II, 73, 8a: 7 
duhkhe me dahkham akaror vrane ksharami va ’dadah | ). 


(34) Tulasi Dasa relates how Bharata in the conch of Ieuga, on which Rima and Sita had slept 
under the tree at Cringavera, discovered some kanakabindavah from Sita’s ornaments and placed 
them reverently upon his head. The same discovery Bharata makes in the R., and it is noteworthy 
that the two poems agree not only in that particular, but even in the use of the same term: 
kanakabindu : 


B, IT, 96, 16 (C, II, 88, 14): R. C. M., II, 199, 8: 
manye sdbharana supta yathd svabhavane pura | tatra tatra | kanaka-bindu dui chirika dekhe [ 
hi dricyante cirnah kanakabindavah || 16 |j. rakhe stsa Siya sama Jekhe |. 


(35) Valmiki says that Bharata, on his way to the woods to take back Raima, in the 
mattramuhirta (viz. in the third muhirta from the rising of the sun), along with his retinue 
entered Prayaga after having crossed the Gangi. From this statement it can be inferred that 


the crossing of the river lasted two muhtrtas. Tulast Dasa keeps strictly close to V4lmtki’s 
‘computation of the time: 


B, il, 97, 27 (C, IT, 89, 21): R. C. M., IL, 202, 9a; 
ai sartva dhvajini Gahgim dasaih samtarita tada | maitre | danda!® chari maham bhé saba para |; 
muhirte prayayau Prayadgavanam uttamam || 27 ||. R. C. M., IT, 203, 9a- 


Bharata tisare pahara kaham kinha 
prabesa Prayaga | . 

(36) Tulasi Dasa narrates how Rama, at the sight of the sadness of the citizens in Bharata’s 
retinue, took pity on them, and by embracing themallremoved their grief; and then admonishes his 
readers not to marvel at the Lord’s power to embrace in a moment such an immenge multitude 
(R. C. M., I, 244, 1-4). Hven this particular, pervaded as it seems by Tulast Dasa’s peculiar 
mannerism, can be traced back to the following passage of the R. : 

B, Tf, 111, 51 (C, II, 108, 47): 

tin naran bashpapirnikshin samikshya cha suduhkhitan | 
paryashvajata dharmajiiah pitrivan mitrivach cha sah || 51 |}. 


16 A danda is about 24 minutes, ¢, ¢., half the time of a muhdria, which is about 48 minutes, 
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(37) The words with which Rama is informed of Dacaratha’s death are qualified by Tulasi 
Disa as Itulisa-kathora..,.katu bént| (R.C. M., II, 247, 54): Valmiki in the corresponding 
passage has the same ares of the thunderbolt, only more developed : 

B, 11, 111, 9-10 (C, II, 108, 2-3) : 

tam tu vajram iyo’ tsrishtam fhave Danavariné | 

vagvajram Bharateno ’ktam amanojiiam nicamya tu |j 9 {I 

pragrihya bahi Ramo ’tha pushpitagro drumo yatha | 

vane paracuné krittas tatha bhimau papita sah || 101) . 

(88) Bharata before taking any deliberation consults Rima’s sandals: 
B, II, 127, 13-17 (C, IL, 115, 23-24) : R. C. M,, TI, 325, 9-10: 

tatas tu Bharatah crimin abhishichya’ryapaduke | sabilavya- | nita pijata prabhu-pAamvari priti na 
Janam tatra dhdrayamasa cha svayam || 16 || paduke tv | bridaya samati | mimgi méamgi 
abhishichyaé’tha Nandigrame purottame | Bharatah cisanam | 4yasu karata raja-kaja bahu bharh- 
garvam padukabhyiim nyavedayat || I7 ||. ti || . 

(39) The scratching of the ground with one’s toes, which Tulasi Dasa more than once mentions 
as a token of grief, is also found in the R. I quote for the comparison two passages from 
the Ayodhydkdnda : 


B, II, 80, 15 (C wanting) : R. C.M., IT, 281, 62: 
tam avdkcirasam bhimim charanégrena Raghavam || mahi nakha likhana lagim saba 
vilikhantam uvacha@ rtam Vasishtho bhagavan rishih || 15 |]. | sochana ||. 


Aranyakéanda, 


(40) Tulasi Dasa begins the Aranyakanda by saying that he hasalready sung the great affection 
shown by the citizens and Bharata, and that he willthenceforward sing the acts that Rama wrought 
in the forest. No doubt Tulasi Dasa refers here to the sarga 105 of the Ayodhydkdnda in B, 
where Valmiki describes Raéma’s andSita’s pastimes in acave of the Chitrakita and then the 
episode of the crow. Tulasi Dasa joins the two parts together, condensing the first part within a 
single chaupdi and describing the second one at some length, but with great alterations. Here is. 
the chaupdi replacing the first part of the sarga: 

R. C. M., ITT, 1, 34: 

eka bira chuni kusuma suhiye | nija kara bhishana Rama banaye | 
Sitahi pahirdye prabhu sddara | baithe phatika-sila para sundara || 

With the few touches above Tulast Disa sums up imperfectly the whole substance of the verses 
B, II, 105, 1-80, in which it is described how Rama, after showing Sita the Chitrakita and the 
Mandakint, entered with her into a cave in the mountain, sat down upon a rock (gildpatia, gild) to 
take rest, and then placed the ¢ilaka on her with his finger, which he had rubbed on a piece of 
arsenic, and adorned her hair with flowers. 

The second part of the sarga, namely the episode of the crow (B, II, 105, 38-56), is narrated 
somewhat differently by Tulast Disa. The crow for Tulast Dasa is none else than Jayanta, Indra’s 
gon, in the disguise of a bird. There isno mention of Jayantain B,IT, 105; but in another passage 
of the R. (common to C, B), where the same episode is repeated, we find Tulast Dasa’s version, 
which is certainly a later interpretation of the episode : 

B, V, 68, 9 (C, V, 67, 10) : 
rn kila sa Cakrasya viyasah patatim varah | 

Tulast Dasa maintains the point of the loss of one eye, but does not explain it as Valmiki does, 

go that the fact looks strange and obscure in the R, C. M., as a reader who is not acquainted with 
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the R. will not be able to see the precise reason for which the crow had to be deprived of one eye, but 
will think it a punishment in open contrast with the Lord's mercy, to which the crow had just 
appealed. 

(41) In the R., after Qarabhanga’s ascent to heaven, a great multitude of ascetics flock to Rama 
from every side and implore his protection from the rdkshasas who are infesting the forest. And in 
the course of their appeal they say to him: 
B, IIT, 10, 172 «18 (C, ILI, 6, 16) ; 
ehi pacya garirani muninadm phavitatmanam || 17 || 
hatindm Raima rakshobhir bahinaim bahudha vane | 
Tulast Dasa catches the allusion given by Valmiki, and vivifies the image by making Rama 
actually see heaps of bones in the forest and ask the ascetics in his company about them : 
R. C. M., III, 11, 6: 
asthi-samfha dekhi Raghuray4 | pichhi muninha lagi ati-daya ||. 
(42) Agastya advises Rima to take up his abode in the Paitchavati in order to protect the 
ascetics there : 


B, Ill, 19, 21° = ©, IL, 18, 207: R. OC, M., Ill, 15,17: 
api chi ’tra vasan Rima tapasan palayishyasi || 21 || . basa karahu taham Raghu-kula- 
raya | kijiya sakala muninha para 
daya |. 


(48) Cairpanakha presents herself to Rama after having assumed a beautiful form and ad- 
dresses him with a gentle smile: 


B, III, 28, 25 (C wanting): 
sa *bhigamya mahabahum bhitva vai kémaripini | strisva+ | ruchira ripa dhari prabhu pshizh 
bhavam puraskritya sasmitam vakyam abravit || 265 || jai | boli bachana bahuta musukéi 

Mark how literal Tulasi Dasa’s rendering of the passage is. 


R. C. M., Il, 19, 7: 





(44) Tulasi Dasa goes on to describe how Rama, upon hearing QOurpanakha’s proffer of 
herself, looked at Sita, and then in reply advised the rdkshas? to court Lakshmana, who was 
still a bachelor. Though Rama’s act of looking at Sita might admit of various explanations, 
even without referring to the R. (see Baija Natha’s commentary), yet there is no doubt that 
Tnlast Dasa has borrowed it from Valmtki’s corresponding passage : 

B, III, 23, 45 (C wanting) : R. GC. M., III, 19, 11°: 
etat tu vachanam crutva rakshasy& hy atidarunam |iksham | Sitahi chitai kahi prabhu bata |. 
chakre tada Sitam Lakshmanam cha mahabhujah || 45 || . 


(45) According to the R., the rékshasas make two expeditions to avenge the disfigured 
Cirpanakha: the first one of 14 men, the second ove of 14,000 men, Tulasi Dasa fuses 
both expeditions together into a single one of 14,000 men. Seeing the big rdkshasa army 
nearing, Rama enjoins his brother to take Sité into acave. Jakshmana obeys and starts at 
once with Sita, taking his bow and arrows in his hand : 


B, IIT, 30, 16 (C, Til, 24, 15): R. C. M., UI, 20, 12: 
evam uktas tu Ramena Lakshmanah saha Sitaya |carin | rahehu sajuga suni prabhu kai 
adiya chapam cha guham durgaém upigrayat || 16 || bani | chale sahita Ori sara-dhanu- 
pani || 


Then Rama arms himself, Valmiki says he puts on his armour and therewith shines like 
the rising sun which has dispelled the darkness. Tulasi Dasa has the same image of the 
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rising san, but does not explain it, z.e., does not tell the reason of Radma’s being compared to 
the sun: 


B, Il, 30, 18 (€, YIl, 24, 17): AR. C. M,, I(T, 29, 193 
sa tend ’oninikacena kavachena vibhishitah | rarija Ramas | .... e+ bilarabihim gherata 
timiram vidhiy4 ’rka ivo ’ditalh || 18 || danuja | 
The rékshasas become quite paralized with amazement at the sight of Riima’s majesty: 
B, ill, 80, 88 (C wanting) : R.C. M., Il, 21,1: 
drishtvé tu Raghavam sarve rakshasi yuddhadurmadah| | prabhu biloki sara sakabim na 
athitah parvatasamkacah paramam vismayam gatah ||33|| | dari | thakita bhai rajanichara- 


dhiri | 
The 14,000 rédxshisas rain upon Rima weapons of every description : 
B, IIT, 31.6 (C, U1, 25, 7): R. C. M., IIT, 21, 19-20: 
tatas tam bhimakarmfnam kruddhah sarve nicichar?h | | savadhina hoi dhiye j&ni sabala 
gastrair nanividhakarair abhyavarshan sudurjayam ||6 ||. | “rati | lage barashana Rama para 
astra sastra babu bhiimti ||- 

(46) Tulasi Dasa goes on saying that the ré@kshasas stricken by Rama’s shafts fell to the 
ground like mountains. However natural may be the camparison of the monstrous bodies 
of the rdkshasas +> mountains, and however common it is both in the &. andinthe R. C. 
M., set it seems to me that in the present passage of the 2. C. A. such a comparison looks 
rather unjustified, and is not clear except by a reference to the corresponding passage in the &., 
from which it is certainly derived : 

B, III, 31, 23-28 (C wanting ) : RC. of., WI, 22,10: 
kechid binapravegais tu nirbhinnakavacha’ rane | uchchair | chikkarata li gata bana | dhara parata 
gaganam jivizya tato’ gachehhan rasAtalam || 25 || mahidri- | kudhara-samana ||. 
cikharé karan aiijanachalasamnibhan | khecharan pitayamasa 
rikshasin dharangtale |] 26 |I. 

(47) Before describing the fight with the r@kshasas, Valmiki says that the gods were in fear for 
Rama on seeing him facing 14,000 foes alone. Tulast Dasa maintains that particular, but 
puts it quite ont of place, as he mentions it ata time when Rima has already nearly completed the 
destruction of the rékshasas: 

B, 111, 30, 20-21 (C, III 24, 23-24): R. C. M., II, 22. 27 : 
tato devarshigandharvih siddhig cha saba ch&ranaih | ichuh | gura darata caudaha sahasa preta 
paramasamtrasta guhyakag cha parasparam || 20 || chaturdaea | biluki eka Avadha-dhani |. 
sahasrAni rak-hasim bhimakarmagam | ekac cha Ramo 
dharmitma katham yuddham bhavishyati || 21 ||. 

(48) According to Valmiki, Rama harled upon the rdkshasts the g@ntharvdsira, which had 
the effect of dementing them in such a way that everyone saw the image of Rama in each of his 


comrades, and so they all perished killing each other. Tulast Disa closely follows VAlmiki’s 


narrative ¢ 


'B, ILI, 31, 46°-47 (C wanting) : R. OC. M., ITT, 22, 28-80: 
tatas te rak-hasis tatra giindharvastrena mohitah || 46 || |-- - mAy4é-natha ati-kautuka kary- 
ayam Ramas tv ayam Rima iti kalena choditah | anyonyam | au | dehhabith parasapara Rama kari 
samare jaghnor utpatya paramiyudhaih || 47 || saingrima ripn-dala lari maryau || 


Rima Rama kahi tanu tajahin 

pivahim pada nirbiina | 
In the above passage from the R. C. M. it is said that the rdkshasas die crying: Rdma! 
Rama! Now if one looks at the Hindi text only, one will not be able to find out the exact reason 
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of the rdkshasas’s crying: Réma! Réma/ To ascertain it one must refer to the parallel passage in 
the R., where it is plainly said that the rd@kshasas, believiny that they saw Rima in ever) one of their 
companions, rush upon one another crying: ayam Rdmo! "yam Ramah! (‘thisis Rama! this is 
Rama !’’). That the Hindi passage is not clear without a reference to the R. is sufficiently proved by 
the fact that Mr. Growse quite misunderstood its meaning in his translation, which runs as follows: 
“the Lord.... having power over all illusion, wrought a prodigy and while they wese yet looking 
at one another he finished the battle and the army of the enemy a.l pe.ished fighting crying ‘ Rama 
Rama’ as their soul left their body; they thus attained beatitude,’’ 


(49) Ravana wants to secure M4richa’s help for carrying off Sita, but Maricha tries to dissuade 
him from provoking sucha tremendous hero as Rama;‘and says he has already tasted in 
battle his strength as, when smitten by a single arrow of Rima, he was driven to a distance of a 
hundred yojanas; from that time on he h.s lived in continuous apprehension of Rama's appearing 
and wherever he looks he sees his terrible foe: 

B, Ill, 48, 8234 ( C, ILI, 39, 15-17): R. C. M., Ul, 27, 7: 
api Ramasahasrini bhitah pasyami Rivana | Ramabhiitam bhai mama kita bhriga ki nai 
idam sarvam aranyam pratibhati me || 82 || vrikshe vrikshe jaham tahamh maim dekhatizn dou 
cha pasy4 nichirakrishndijindmbaram |garach$padharam Ra- bhat |. 
mam pAcahastam iva ‘ntakam || 33 || Ramam evi ‘nupacyimi 
yahiteshv 4kulesu cha | drishtvd svapnagato imam udbhra- 
mami vichetanah || 34 ||. 


(50) In the R. Ravana menaces Maricha with death, who declines to help him out of fear of 
Rama, and gives him to a choice: either a probable death at the hands of Iudma, or a most certain 
death at his own han ls, in case he should refuse to obey : 

B, III, 44 31, (C, ILI, 40, 27): 

Asidya tam jivitasamcayo vi mrityur dhruvas te ’dya may4 virudhya | evam yathivad viga 
nayya buddhyd yad rochate tat kura yach cha pathyam || 31 || 

It is clear that Tulast Dasa had before his mind that alternative, when he wrote that Maricha 
resolved to obey, after having seen that either way he must die: 

R. C. M., IIT, 28, 5: 

ubhaya bhamti dekha nija marané | taba takesi Raghunayaka-sarané |, 

(51) The apparition of the golden deer in the hermitage, Sita’s longing for its skin, Rdma’s 
pursuit of it, the flight and death of the deer and its calling out * Lukshmana ! Lakshmana !? at the 
moment of dying, are narrated in quite identical terms both in the R. and in the RC. M, As a 
specimen of Tulasi Dasa’s close dependence on VAlmiki's narrative in this episode, I quote the 
parallel passages, describinz the trick of the deer of keeping itself now near, now far, now in sight, 
now hidden, in order to take Réma lure away: 

B, Ill, 50, 4-7 : R. C. M., IIL, 29, 12-18: 
sa cha Raémabhayodvigno Maricho Dandake vane || 4 || babhi- kababum nikata puni diri paral | 
virntarhitas tatra kshanat punar adrigyata | esho yam ayam | kabahuwka, pragatai kabahum chha- 
et?ti vegavan Righavo yayau || 5 || mubirtdd eva dadrice | pal || pragatata durata karata chhala 
mubirtain na prakacate | ativritta ishutrasil lobhayan sa Ra- bhiiri | ehi bidhi prabhuhi gayau- 
ghiittamam |] 6 || kvachid drishtah kvachin nagtah kvachit | lei dari |. 
trdsaich cha vidrutah|.... 

(52) Tulasi Disa’s description of the beauty of the Pampa forest in the spring and of its 
effect on the mind of Rama, bereft of Siti (III, 40-41), is derived from Valmiki’s sarya 3B, III, 
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79 (C, IV, 1). In this sarga Valmiki, too, describes the beauty of the spring in the forest, where 
all nature loves and invites.to- love, whilst Rama’s mind becomes: more and more sad at the sight = 
B, III, 79, 9-10% (€, IV, I, 22287): 
vasantakalah pripto” yam nanavihagakujitah | 
vigdlakshivihinasya mama cokavivardhanah || 9 [I 
Saumitre mam sudulikhartam samtipayati Manmathah|.. 

Tulast Dasa takes up this hint from Valmiki, and developes it by representing that the God of 
Love himself finds Rima tortured by separation, and encamps against him with his army ; and this 
gives him am occasion for describing at full length Love’s army impersonated in spring (B.C, M., 
III, 41). 

(53) According to Tulasi Dasa the Pampa isa lake, not a river, Tnlast Dasa lauds the 
purity of its water, agreeing thereby with Valmiki, who gives the Pampé the constant epithets of 
quohajald, ramyavdrinahd, gitajala, etc. 

Kishkindhék4nda. 
(54) Rama presses to his bosom Siti’s upper garment (uttartya) picked up by Sugriva : 
B., IV, 5, 16 (C, LV, 6, 18) ,R.C, ., IV, 6,.68: 
hridi kritva tu bahugas tam alamkfram artavat |vinihcvasame | pata ura lai socha ati kinha ||. 
eha babuco bhujaiga iva roshitah || 16 ||. 

(55), In the &. C. M., Valin. reproaches Réma of having killed him by surprise, as the 

huntsman kills his game: 
R. C..M., 1V, 10, 54+ 
marehu mohi byidhi kf n4tm | 

No.doubt the comparison has been suggested to Tulasi Dasa by the following passage of the R. 
where Rama explains to Valin that, since he was nothing but a monkey, it was right on his 
part to kill him, as the huntsman kills his game * 

B, IV, 17, 1¢19 (C, 1V, T8, 375-40) : 
vigurabhic cha pagaig cha kitaic cha vividhair nar&h | 
pratichchhanndg cha drigyic cha nighnanti sma bahin mrigan |] 16 || 
pradhavitan avicvastin vi¢vastan apy avidrutan | 
prasuptin aprasuptiimg cha ghnanti mimsirthino mrigin {| 17 {f. 
yanti rijarshaya¢ chi’tra mrigayim dharmakovidah | 
lipyante na cha doshena nighnanto pi mrigan bahin ||'18 |] 
tasmat tvam nihato yuddhe maya banena vanara | 
ayudbyan pratiyudhyan va saumya’ gakhimrigo hy asi ||'19 |r. 

(53) After killing Valin, Rima declines toenter Kishkindha, on the ground that he has 
promised not to enter any city or village for fourteen years. Then he enjoins Sugriva to enter the 
eity and make Angada. yuvandja :.as for himself, he will take up his abode on the mountain close. 
by and remain there till the rainy season, jast commenced, is over : 


B, LV, 25,.9 and #. (C, IV, 26, 10 and #.) :. R. GC. M.,. LV,.13; 797 + 
chaturdacasamah saumya gramai vi yadi va puram | na kaha prabhu sunu Sugrivath hart- 
pravekshyémi Hanuman pitur ideca esha me || 9 || 10 || | s&| pura na jauth dasa chari barisa| 


evam uktva Hanimantam Ramah Sugrivam abravit j,| gata grishama barasha-ritu ai | 
enam apy Angadam rijan yauvarajye *bhishechaya || 11 ||.| rahihatim nikata.saila para chhai || 
prathamo varshiko masah Oraivanah salilaplutah | pravritt&h Angada sahita karahu tumha 
saumya chatvaéro masi¢ cha varshiké ime |] 12 || na’yam ud- | raja |. 

yogasgmaysh pravica tvam purim imfm | iha vatsyamy 

aham saumya parvate viyatendriyah || 13 ll, 
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(57) Next comes the description of the rainy season, both in the R. and in the R.C. M. 
(B, IV, 27; 0,1V, 28; 2. C. M., IV, 14-16). The phenomena of nature at this time of the 
year give Valmiki an opportunity for some beautiful similes between them and the persons 
in his poem; the same is the case with Tulasi Dasa, only his similes are moral and theological. 
For example the lightning flashing amidst the elouds appears to Valmiki as Sita being 
carried off by Ravana, whilst to Tulasi Desa itilooks like-the friendship of the vile, which 
never lasts. Next comes the description of the autumn (B, LV, 29; 0, 1V,30; Rk. C. M, IV, 
17-18). 

(58) In the R, C, M. (IV, 28, 1) we find the statement that the monkeys sent in search 
of Sita, wherever they met a rdishasa, killed him with a single buffet of their hand: 

katahurm hoi nisichara somn bhemti | prana lehim eka eka chapeta | 

No doubt Tulasi Dasa generalizes here the fact of the ritkshasa killed ‘by Aigada in a 
mountain-eave with a blow of the palm of his hand (‘‘talend ‘bhijaghina’’ B, IV, 48,21; 
C, IV, 48, 20) ;in the R. there is no mention of the monkeys’s coming across any other 
vadlshasa on their way. 

(59) Having failed to get tidings of Sita, Aagada declines to turn back saying; “‘ Should 
I return home without news of Sita now that the term fixed for the return is over, Sugriva 
would certainly put me to death. He has been my enemy for a long time and would be glad 
to profit by that transgression in order to take his revenge; itis not Sugriva who made 
me yuvardja, but Rama.” Such is Vaélmiki’s meaning in this passage, which Tulasi Dasa 
reproduces quite unaltered as to the substance, though more concisely as to form: 

B, IV, 58, 13-14 (C, IV, 53, 174.184 ): | B.C, M., TV, 27, 40-5 : 

ma cha’ham yauvarajye vai Sugrivena’bhishechitah ‘| naz- | uham gaye mérihi kapirdi ||| pita 
endre ni "bhishbikto *ham Ramena viditéatmana || 13 || sa | badhe para marata mohi | rakha 
pirvabaddhavairo m&m drishtva raja vyatikramam | | Rama nihora na ohly. 


ghatayishyati tikshnena dandena ’tichirid gatam || 14 ||. 


(60) The monkeys shed tearsat hearing from Atgada ¢hat there is no escaping from 
death ; 


B, 1V, 55, 17 (C, IV, 55, 17418¢); R. C. M.,1V, 27,7 : 
tasya grutva vachas tatra karunam vanararshabhih | | Angada-bachana sunata kapi-bira | 
mayanebhyas tu sasyijur nebrajam vari duhkhitah || 7 ||. boli na sakahith nayana baha ni- 
ri . 


(61) At the sight of Sampiti, Aigada, thinking his life lost, accounts Jatiyu blessed for 
having given up his life in Rama’s service and gone to heaven: 


B, 1V, 56, 120-180 (C, IV, 56, 18): - R. C. M., IV, 28, 7-8 : 
sukhito gridhrarajas ta Ravanena hato rane |] 12 | mukéag | kaha Angada bichiri mana mahim 4 
cha Sugrtvabhayid gatas cha gatim uttamim | dbanya Jatayi sama kon nahin | 


B, IV, 56, 184 (C wanting) : 


Rama-kaja karana tanu tydgi | 
dhanyah sa grdhradhipatir Jatiyuh.... 


‘Hari-pura gayall parama-bada-bhi- 
; gi {| . 

(62) Sampéti says to the monkeys: ‘Take courage, according to Nigakara’s prophecy, 
you will succeed in finding Sité. The restoring of my wings is the best evidence in favor of 
the truth of that prophecy”: 

B IV, 63, 15 (C, IV, 63, !24180) : ~ RC. M., TV, 30, 2: 
sarvathakriyatémn yatnah Sitém adhigamishyatha | paksha- | mohi biloki dharahu mana dhira | 
fambhe mama’yam veh prabyaksham samnidarcitah |J15 ||. |} Rama-krip’ kasa bhayati sarfré jj . 
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(63) The deliberations of the monkeys on the leaping across the Ocean (B, V,1; C,IV, 
64-65) are faithfully reproduced by Tulasi Dasa with his usual conciseness. Jdmbavat regrets his 
old age and mentions a great achievement of his youth. -Angada says he would leap across 


5 


the hundred yejanas, but doubts as-to his being able to leap back. Ja&mbavat replies he is 
quite certain Angada would be ‘equal to the feat, but it is not becoming to thechief to absent 
himself. Then Jambavat turos to Hanumat and asks him why he, being the son of the 
Wind and equal in strength to his father, keeps sitting apart silently instead of rising up and 
offering himself to accomplish the task : 
C,1V, 66, 2 ana ft. (B, VY, 2, 2? )+ ' P.O, M, LV, 31, 4°. 
tishuim ekintam Agritya Hantiman kim na jalpasi }| 2 II ‘kahai richchha-pati sunu Hano-~ 
Hantiman haritajasya Sugrivasya samo hy asi|....t| | mina | k& chupa sadhi raheu na- 
Marntasyan’rasah putras tejasé cha'pi tatsamah || tvam hi | balava Pavana-tanaya bala pavana- 
wayusuto vatsa plavane cha’pi tatsamah }{ 30 |. | samana |. 
Sundarakénda. 

(64) Hanumat thinks ‘to himself: it will not be possible for him to enter the -eity, so well 
guarded by the rdkshasas, in his natural form. he must-enter it by nightafter having assamed 
‘a most diminutive form: 

‘C, V, 2, 31 and ff. (B, V, 9, 813 and ff.) R.C. M., V, 3, 24238: 
nena ripesa maya na cakyi rakshasim puri '| pravesbtoam | purarrakhavave dekhi baha ‘kapi 
vakshasair gupt4 krirair balasamanvitaih [| 31 {| 32 t| laksb- | mana kinha bichira | ati-laghu ripa 
yalakshyena ripena ratran Lanka puri may4 | priptakalain | dharaiimh nisi nagara karatim pal- 
praveshtum me krityam sidhayitum mahat || 33 || sire || 

The form assumed by Hanumat according to Tulasi Dasa is that of a gnat (magaka), and 
thus is afforded another argument in favor of those who take Vilmiki’s erishadamgzka in the 
parallel passage of the R.(C, V, 2, +7) to mean “ gnat,” differing thereby from Kimavarman 
who tekes it to mean “ cat” (médrjdra). 

(65) When Hanumat tells Sita he is Rama’s messenger, Siti wonders how such a union bet- 
ween men and monkeys could -ever take place; 

C, V, 35, 2 (B, V, 82, 2”): 1 B.C. M., V, 18, 1°: 
winaraném narinén ca katham dsit samigamah [| 2 [|]. | nara banarahi saiga kahn kaise | . . 

(66) To punish Heanumat, who, on account of his being a messenger, cannot be killed, 

Ravana gives order to set fire to his tail, a member monkeys are most proud of 
C, V, 53, 8% (B, V, 49, 8”): R. C. W., V, 24, 0% « 
kapinam kila laagilam ishtam bhavati bhishanam |.. kapi kai mamata pimehbhi para .... 
(67) The citizens of Lank4, terrified by the conflagration roused by Hanumat, ery out 
and call to each other: 
C, V, 54, 40 (B wanting): R.C. M., V, 26, 3%: 
ha tita ha patraka kauta mitra ha jivitegahga hatam su- | tita matu ha suniya pakara | 
punyam | rakshobhir evam pahudh& bruvadbhih cabdah 
krito ghoratarah subhitah || 40 
and say “ this is no monkey, but some god in monkey disguise 
C, V, 54, 35:33 (B wanting): R.G. M,V, 26,4: 
vajri Mahendras tridageqvare va sakshid Yamo v4 Varuno | hama jo kaha yaha kapi nahin hot} 
*nilo va | Raudro ’gnir Arko Dhanadag cha Some na vana- | banara-ripa’’ dhare sura hoi |] 
ro’yaln svayam ewa Kalah {J 85 || kim Brahmanah sarva- 
pitamahasya lokasya dhatus chaturinanasya | iba “gato 
vanarardpadhari rakshopasambarakarah prakopah ll 36 |} 
kim, Vaishnavam vi... dd. 
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7 Note how the ddvara-rapa dhare perfectly corres; onds fo the .duarardipadhart, a ae 
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After having set Laika on fire,Hanumat throws himself into the sea to extinguish his. 
flaming tail : 


C, V, 54, 49 (B wanting):. _ RC. M., V, 26, 8-9: 
Laikim samastim sampidya lahgilagnim mahakapil| nlati palati Lanka saba jari | kidi 
nirvapayimasa tad samudre haripuigavah || 49 Ir para puni sindhu mamjhart || 


pimchi bujhai.., 

All the aboye particulars are wanting in B, where we miss the verses C, V, 54, 81-50 . 

468) Sita sends word to Rama-that away from. him.she may live another month, but no longers: 

C, V, 38, 64-65 (B, V, 36, 69): R.C. M., V, 27, 6: 
idam briya¢ cha me natham glram Ramam punah punah | | masa divasa mahaom natha na ava | 
jivitam dharayishy ami masam Dacarathitmaja || 64 || frd- | tau puni mohi jiyata nahim pava ||. 
hvam masan na jiveyam satyena’ham bravimite|.. . 

(69) Rama clasps to. his heart the jewel that Sita. has sent him through Hanumat, and 
bursting into tears asks the monkey what is Sita’s message to. him: 

C,V, 66, 12 ana ft. (B, V, 67, Land ff): R. 0. M., V, 31, 122: 
fam manim hridaye kritva ruroda: sahalakshmanah || 1 ||tam | Raghupati hridaya lai soi Inhi [ 
tu.drishtvA manicreshtham Raghavah cokakarcitah | netrabh- | natha jugala lochanabhari bart | ba- 
yim acruptiradbhyam Sugrivam idam abravit || 3 ||. .-||)kim | chana kahe kachho Janaka-kum 
Sha. Sita Vaidebf brahi saumya. punah punah |... 118 Il Ari ||.. 

..., |) kimaha Siti Hanuman. ...|.,...- (hla l--- 

(70) Rima regrets he is-not able to adequately recompense Hanumat for his great service : 

B, V, 70,11 an ¢#f,(C, VI, 1, 12 and ff): R.C. M., V, 82, 6-8 : 
ekam tu mama dinasya mano bhiyah prakarshati | yad asya pratiapakara karatim ka tora | sana- 
‘ham priyakhydne na karomi sadrik priyam || 11 || evam sam- | makha hoi na sakata mana mora || 
chintya bahudla Raghavah pritamanasah |nirikshya suchiram | sunu suta tohi urina maith nahin | 
prityé Hanimantam uvacha ha || 12 || 18 || ity uktva bashpa- | dekheum kari bichdra mana mahinm j 
parnaiksho Raghavalr.... puni puni kapihi chitava suratrata | 

lochana nira pulaka ati gata || 

The comparison with C is less persuasive, a fact whichis quite exceptional; for, as we have 
geen, Tulasi Dasa never follows two recensions at a time. 

(71) Viblitshana seeks refuge with Rama, Sugriva (and others, according. to Valmiki, ) 
advises Rima not to accept him, for he must certainly be a spy from Rivana.. But Rama replies: 
tliat he cannot reject any one taking refuge with him, however guilty: he might be : 

C, VI, 18, 3 (B, V, 90, 35): R, CG. M., V, 44, 1: 
mitrabhavena-sampraptam na tyajeyam kathamchana | dosho | koti bipra-badha ligahi jab. | aye 
yady api tasya.syAt satém etad vigarhitam || 3 | sarana tajaiim nabim taht || 
he has made a vow to protect all suppliants : 

C, VI, 18, 38 (B, V, 91, 14): 
sakrid eva prapanniya tavi’smi’ti cha yachate | abhayam 
sarvabhitebhyo dadfimy etad vratam mama || 33 || 
and on the other hand, even supposing that the rdkshasa Vibbishana had been sent by Ravana with 
hostile intentions, why should Rama fear him ?. 

C, VI, 18, 22-23 (B, V, 91, 23) : ; RGM, V, 446-7: 
ga dushto va’py adushto vi kim esha rajanicharah |sikshmam | bheda lena pathavi Dasasisa | 
apy ahitam kartum mama caktah kathamchana ||, 22 || | tabahum na kachhu bhaya hani 
picichin dinavin yakshin prithivyim chai’va rakshasdn | | kapisa ||jaga mahum sakha nisa- 
angulyagrena tin hanyém ichchhan harigane¢vara || 23 || chara jete | Lachhimanu hanai: 

- _ ’ | nimiga mahum tete | 





R, C. M., ¥, 48, 8: 


mama pana-saranagata-bhaya-hari ||. 
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Here Tulasi Dasa substitutes Lakshmana for Rama in the last part of the passage, but the 
meaning is the same, 

(72) The Ocean apologizes for its delay in obeying Rima, by laying all the fault upon the 
inertia of the five elements 


C, VI, 22, 23 (B, V, 94, 5): R.C. M., V, 59, 2: 
prithivi vayar ak%gam Apo jyoti¢ cha Righava | svabhive | gagana samira anala jala dharant | 
saumya tishthanti cdgvatam mirgam Agritch || 23 |}, inha kai nitha sabaja jada karant || 
Yuddhakanda, 


(in the R. C. M.: Lankik’nda,) 
(73) In the R, C. M. (VI, 9,89) Prahasta admonishes Ravana not to listen to his 
counsellors, who, to please him, give him pernicions advice, and quotes a saying, which is found 
in a quite analogous passage of the R.,, where Vibhishana gives Rivana the same admonition 


C, 61, VI, 21 (8, V, 88, 16): R. C. M,, VI, 9, 9: 
sulabhah purushi rajan satatam priyavidinah | apriy- | priya-bdol je sunahich je kahahin | 
asya cha pathyasya vakta crota cha durlabhah {| 21 |]. aise nara nikfiya jaga ahahim || 


bachana parama-hita sunata ka- 
thore | Suanahim je kahahim te nara 
prabhu thore |. 

(74) At the moment of narrating how the monkeys’s host crossed over on the bridge, 
Tulast Disa says that Rima mounted a height and thence gazed upon the vast sheet of water, 
whereupon all the living beings of the sea came to the surfica to behold the Lord (R. C. M., 
VI, 4). Shortly afterwards Tulasi Disa relates that Rima pitched his tent on the opposite 
shore of the Ovean and told the monkeys they could go and feed on fruits and roots (R, C. M., 
VI, 5). Both particulars fail in the 2. and look asifthey had been entirely invented by Tulasi 
Dasa. If we examine attentively the parallel passage in the #., however, we shall find 
there two particulars, which might well be presumed to have given Tulast Disa the idea of 
his invention : 

C, VI, 22, 74¢ (B, V, 95, 43) : 

dadriguh sarvabhutini sigare setubandhanam | 
C, VI, 22, 83 (B wanting) : 

vanaranin hi si tirnd vihini Nalasetund | 

tire nivivice raijia bahumitlaphalodake || 838 }| 

I see no difficulty in considering that Tulasi Dasa derived the first of the two above innova- 
tions from Valmiki’s statement that all the marine beings beheld the building of the bridge, 
and the second from the epithet of Jahumilaphalodaka given by Valmiki to the opposite shore 
of the Ocean. 

(75) Tulasi Dasa (VI, 11-138) relates that Réma ascends the Suvela, where looking towards 
theeast he sees the moon, and asks those whoare around him their opinion concerning its spots. 
Then, turning to the south, he has the illusion of seeing a mass of clouds with flashes 
of lightning and thunder ; but Vibhishana explains to him that there is nothing of the kind: 
what he takes for clouds is the royal umbrella of Rivana, who is sitting on the top of the 
palace; what he takes for flashes of lightning are the flashes of Mandodari’s earrings; and what 
he takes for thunder is the sound of the drums. Rima fits an arrow to his bow and strikes 
down Ravana’s umbrella and crowns along with Mandodari’s earrings, Any reader, however 
well acquainted with the &., will hold that there is nothing like this init. In a pas- 
sage of the Yuddhakdnda, however, I have succeeded in discovering the source of this 
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innovation by Tulasi Disa8 It is the sarga C, VI, 40 (failing in (A), B), where Valmiki 
inserts an episode which, though appearing at first sight to greatly differ from that of Tulasi 
Disa, yet has a very elose analogy with the letter, Rama ascends the Suvela with his 
retinue (C, VI, 49, 1) and thence turns his eyes to the ten cardinal points (40,2) and sees 
Lanka, above which Ravana is sitting on the top of the gopura (40, 8), 


The first epithets with which Valmiki describes Ravana here are: gvetachdmaraparyanta and 


vijayachchhatragobhita (40, 4), next come also the epithets: nélujimitasamkdga hemasamchhddi- 
tdmbara (40, 5), and lastly the simile: 


samdhydtapena samchhannam megharécim iv&é ’mbare fj 6 [I 
In my judement there ean be no doubt as to Tulasi Dadsa’s having derived from the above 


description by Valmiki the first part of his innovation, viz., R&ma’s illusion of actually taking 
Ravana and his umbrella for a mass of clouds. 


Then Vilmiki goes on saying that Sugriva, as soon as he saw Ravana, leaped upon bim and 
tore the crown from his head and dashed it to the ground: 


ity uktvai sahaso ’tpatya pupluve tasya cho ’pari [ 
akrishya mukutam chitrain patayamiasa tad bhuvi || 11 || 


And this is certuinly the source of the second part of Tulast Dasa’s innovation, viz., of Rama’s 
striking down with an arrow Rivana’s umbrella and crowns (along with MandJodart’s earrings), 
Talasi Disa, who always strives to exals Rima as mach as possible, has deemed it convenient to 
ascribe to him even this feat, which in the R, is performed by Suagriva, and in consequence has been 


forced to change the particular of the leap and wrestle (convenient for the monkey, but not for 
Rania) into that of the arrow, 


As for the ascension of the Suvela mountain and the consequent view of the rising moon, 
I think both of them are derived from surga C, VI, 88 (B, VI, 14), where Valmiki, too, 
describes the ascension of the mountain and the fall of the night illuminated by the full 
moon (% VI, 38,18; B, VI, 14, 24). 

(76) Mandodari tries to persnade Rivana to give up fighting against Rama :—it cannot 
be an ordinary man that slew Virddha, Khara, Trigiras and Kabandha and killed VAlin with a 
single arrow : 

B, VI, 33, 23° and #. (C wanting) : R. C. M., VI, 86, 1418: 

Khara¢ cha nihatah samkhye tada Rimo na manushah 
| 26 || Tricirag cha Kabandha¢ cha Viraédho Dandake 
hatah | garenai ’kena Bali ca tadi Ramo na mant- 
shah || 27 ||. 


badhi Birédha Khara Dikhanahin- 
lila hateu Kabandha | Bali eka 
sara méreu tehi janahu Dasakan-~ 


dha ||. 
(77) Rama laments over Lakshmana, whom he thinks tobe dead, whilst he has simply 


fainted, and says :—other wives, other sons, other kinsmen can be easily procured, but 
another uterine brother cannot be found in the world: 


B, VI, 24, 7°.8¢ (C wanting): 


R.C. M., V1, 61, 7-88 : 
yatra kvachid bhaved bhary4 putro ’nye ’pi cha bandhavah 


suta bita nari bhavana parivaré | 
| 7 }| tam tu decam na -pacgyimi yatra sodaryam | hohith jahith jaga barahim bara eo 
Apnuyam |... . milai na jagata sahodara!® bhrata || 

1° Even if Tulast D4sa should have derived it from some of his secondary sources, rather than from the R. 


direotly, the passage in the R, in question must be looked upon as the ultimate source, 
1° Mark the correspondence: sodaryas=sahodara, 
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Then Rama asks himself:—what answer shall I give Sumitri, when she asks me about 
Lakshmana on my return to Ayodhya? 
B, VI, 24, 12” (C, VI, 49, 87): R. C. M, VI, 61, 167: 
Sumitrim kin nu vakshydmi putradarcanalalasdm || 12 ||. | utara kaba daihaiim tehi jai [. 
(78) InKumbhakarna’s episode Tulasi Dasa follows Valmiki very closely. Leaving aside 
the parallel of the particulars of the narrative, I limit myself to quoting only two parallel 
similes, which for us are much more significant, inasmoch as Tulasi Dasa generally disdains 
to avail himself of the same similes as have been used by V4lmiki. 
Tulast Dasa compares Kumbhakarna, when roused, to a personification of Kala: 
R. C0. M., VI, 62, 7: 
jaga nisichara dekhiya kaisa | m&nahum Kala deha dhari baisa | 
The same comparison we find in the &., where it is said that the gods stood amazed before 
Kumbhakarna, taking him to be K4la himself : 
B, VI, 38, 4 (C, VI, 42, 11): 
cilapauinam Ayantam Kumbhakarnam mahdbalam | 
hantum na cekus tridacith Kalo ’yam iti mohitah || 11 |I 
The situation is somewhat different, but the image is the same. The second simile, 
common to Valmiki and Tulasi Dasa, is the comparing of the bleeding Kumbhakarna to 
a mountain overflowing with streams: 


B, VI, 46, 75 (C, Vi, 67, 89) : R. OC. M., VI, 69, 7: 
karnandsavihinas tu Kumbhakarno mahabalah | rarija | sonita sravata soha tana kiro | 
gonitotsekair girth prasravanair iva || 75 || janu Kajjala-giri geru-panire ||. 


B, VI, 46, 108?-109¢ (C, VI, 67, 121): 

sa banair atividdhdhgah kshatajena samukshitah || 108 || 
rudhiram parisusrava girih prasravanair iva ||. . « 

(79) The spear, with which Ravana throws down Lakshmana, striking him full in the breast, 
is described by Valmiki as: 

caktih samaraprachanda Svayambhidatté (B, VI, 36, 88; O, VI, 59, 105 ) 
which epithets Tulast Dasa maintains unaltered : 
Brahma-datta prachanda sakti (R. C. M., VI, 83, 9). 

(80) In the R. Hanumat falls upon Ravana, who is trying to carry away the unconscious 
Lakgmana, and strikes him with his fist, as if with a thunderbolt. Tulasi Dasa maintains the 
particular of the fist and amplifies the simile of the thunderbolt : 


B, VI, 36, 91 (C, VI, 59, 112) : R. C, M., VI, 84,2: 
Lakshmanam tu tatah criman jighrikshantam sa Marntih! | muthik& eka tahi kapi méara 
Ajaghano’rasi vyfidhe vajrakalpena mushtina || 91 |}. paren saila janu bajra~prahara |]. 


(81) The gods are anxious on Raéma’s account, seeing him on foot whilst Ravana is driving 
his chariot, and Indra despatches to him his own chariot guided by Matali : 


B, VI, 86, 67 (C, VI, 102, 5and ff.) : R. C, M., VI, 89, 1-2: 
bhimanu sthitasya Ramasya rathasthasya ca rakshasah| | devanha prabhuhim paydde dekha | 
na samam yuddham ity 4hur devagandharvaddnavah || | upaja ura ati-chhobha bisekha | 
6 || devatiném vachah cratvé Catakratur anantaram | | surapati nija-ratha turata pathava | 


preshaydmasa Ramaya ratham Matalisarathim || 7 ||. harasha-sahita Mitali lei ava |} 
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simultaneous arrival of the ‘seven streams’ of the rainy season, of the demon, Vrtira, and of Indra, 
the god of the seventh intercalary month, for the destruction of the demon of the intercalary months. 
The Vedic poets seem to have entertained two kinds of conceptions about the intercalary 
months; one evil and another good. Indra, Martanda, and other sons of Aditi seem to have 
represented the good side of the months, while Vritra, Sambara, and other demons are regarded as 
the personification of the evil nature of the intercalary months. If there still remains any doubt 
about this point, the following passage of the Maiirdyatnya Sanhitd (II. 4, 8, 4) will pr obably help 
to remove 1t:— 
aat Heats TSeAEAT TATAIT STNMTAAT l tareaus aes saz CAST TIMAA TELAT WaAh- 
ta, Tar TACTAAT SIT S att WaATaaeAarear TINTTAAAT syraigtat aaa ATUATAT StPTaATAT- 
ay & OTL ATTTE: qUfaeaAata SATAA. BAS AT WIT waa A aTATa ataeist Tet AT STATA 
ar Pagaleerta eq SETA Ragas PreeT aA TAs Say sTecaaraaat araaat 
avert. ar a4: aay: ete: TATAMEATSL Sersfayt Bre Sarasa: WAST AAA 
Ac ES ata CAST THATS TAIT 7a fat STTaraITaTaA AAAI =I ate facacesy SqTaraTea SaAT- 
Sor ate FTA sara Farraraerata. aA Sareary * Preerqarhraaraeartecat TUM Taras fers 
gaia. a yea HAA AT TH Brae ater IgT Te ot THAT eg frat saatarta at ae ealtad- 
ata AA TATA AT AT TAMU, THT BTA TAT STA.  TeTeaEra | star ar efa atest sferqega. 
RST: TEAM ATS | STRATES AHA TATRA ATATA: AAA | TEAM APTS: |. Ta AtsTeP 
ay citer ratariia, qe Asay AaaATST aA qT qraralerags (Sd:. 7 TAIT qenetteat SHATNCT 
al Fe capenwz aaa Ta IEA AT Ar TATA, TT STR Waeqe TE la. faarar: sla atesra siq- 
maqeqa. a feet: TeavEa, seatae sea TITER ATA: AGATA | AAT Sea: sta 
eitshaiea ar aiieaerasenare. a ape qiametet wgrreayrrgst:. T Tee FETS 
adtefta a ag caterataata TA cereals ar ar aeit:. gat g tease aa cavtg aeraTat eet arsaat- 
erent wfaat: fin A aa: earieta. Statreardsedia aa irae cat watahafa. aar sted qraeaa. acy, 
cares. APT: SPT ART TITS Seal AT ea TETAS TT, eT! STATA BAT Bar xs BT TA T- 
aear Taree SHIGE M. 8. II, 4, 3. 
zat FA: TAT FAUTEA: GUITEL. TAT SHS WATT AW TARITS racer gatay aera srazat 
AAA SLA ANTATS. TAT TTT Tea a Tee RATE AAT: I M. §. II, 4, 4. 
‘Then what Séma there remained, he poured it into the fire, and said rather in favour of 
Indra than Agni: ‘Grow with Indra as thy enemy.’ He wanted Agni to be Indra’s enemy ; but 
he made Indra the enemy of Agni: for his expression itself came out (with that meaning). Both 
the Séma he pressed and the Séma he put into the fire became the two deities Agni and Séma, and 
also the two vital airs, Prana and Apana (air inhaled and air exhaled). No sooner did this dual 
god with his arm raised up attempt to strike Indra, then he himself fell down. Whether when 
the dual deity fell down, or when he was inside the fire (ct cannot be said),—he, however, began to 
grow breadthwise by the measure of an arrow in the course of a day, and also lengthwise by the 
measure of an arrow in the course of a day. They say that day and night themselves grew 
breadthwise by the measure of an arrowand also lengthwise by the measure of an arrow. They 
say that then the half-months (grew); then the month; and then the year. Then this dual 
deity lay covering all these streams, Indra became afraid of him; Tvashtri also feared him, 
Indra requested the help of Tvasktri, The latter promised help: he sprinkled the thunderbolt 
(with water) for him. Tapas [the month so called] is, verily, the thunderbolt. Indra could not 
raise it. Then there was another god, Vishnu, near, Indra said: ‘Come, Vishnu, let us catch 
hold of this by which this (7s done).’ Vishnu stretched his body in three directions, one-third 
portion on the earth, one-third in the air, and one-third in the heaven, so that Indra might get 
rid of his fear from the universal growth of the dual deity. Followed by Vishnu, Indra raised the 
thunderbolt against the one-third part of the dual deity lying on this earth. Seeing the thunder- 
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bolt raised, he became afraid of it, and said: ‘ There isin me some power andI shall give it to 
you. Do not kill me!’ He gave it to Indra, and the latter took it, and gave it to Vishnu saying 
‘keep it for me.’ Vishnu took it and thought: ‘May Indra put vital force into us; may Indra 
bring prosperity to us; may there be blessings upon us; for there is internal power in him.’ 
Followed by Vishnu, Indra raised the thunderbolt against the one-third part that lay in the air, 
Seeing the raised thunderbolt, he became afraid of it, and said: ‘There is some power in me and 
I shall give it to you. Do not kill me! He gave it to Indra, and Indra took it and gave it to 
Vishnu, saying ‘keep this for me a second time,’ Vishnu took it, thinking : ‘May Indra put vital 
force into us; may Indra bring prosperity to us; may there be blessings upon us; for there is 
internal power in him.’ Followed by Vishgu, Indra raised the thunderbolt against the one-third 
part that lay in the sky. Seeing the raised thunderbolt, he became afraid of it, and said : ‘ There 
is some power in me and I shall give it to you. Do not kill me; let us make peace: I shall enter 
into you.’ Indra said: ‘If you enter into me, of what use will it be to me?’ He said: ‘I shall 
brighten yourself; I shall enter into you for your own enjoyment.’ (So saying) he gave it to 
Indra, and Indra took it and gave it to Vishnu, saying: ‘ Keep this for me for a third time.’ It 
(the power) is, verily, a thousand of what are called Tridhatus (three elements). He gave it to 
Vishnu. The Riks, the Samas, the Yajus, and whatever else there is, all that belongs to the three 
elements. Hence he obtains cattle alone,” 

“ Vritra is the belly ; and sin is hunger, the enemy of man. When man obtains Tapas, he 
rends the sin, the inimical hunger, This is what the heavenly utterance said: ‘Both of them 
conquered, but never sustained defeat ; and no one defeated either of them (Indra and Vishnu.)”’ 

We are told in the above passage that Vritra grew out of the remnant of Séma and that he 
grew first in the form ofa day, then of half a month, then of a month, and at last of a year. Thus 
Vritra is clearly identified with Time. Special attention should be paid to those sentences of the 
passage which clearly declare: ‘Vritra began to grow breadthwise by the measure of an arrow in 
the course of a day and also lengthwise by the measure of an arrow in the course of a day, They 
say that day and night themselves grew by the measure of an arrow, and became half-months, 
months, anda year.’ It is clear therefore that Vritra is a demon infesting the intercalary months, 
or rather of the eighth intercalary month, since Indra who destroys him periodically is, as we have 
seen above, the god of the seventh intercalary month of the luni-solar cycle of five years. Since 
Vritra is made to ‘ enter into Indra himself,’ it is clear that he is the broken eighth month 
coming after the seventh month. 

I have pointed out in my Vedic Calendar how the Vedie poets regarded the intercalary days 
as being sinful and inimical to man. In the above passage Vritra is spoken of as a kind of sin 
and enemy toman. We have already seen how Agni and Séma are considered as the gods of the 
light half of an intercalary month. In the following passage of the Taittiriya Samhita (II. 5, 2) 
Agni and Soma are clearly described as the life-principles of Vritra. It follows therefore that 
Vritra must be the light half of an intercalary month. Since Vritra is periodically destroyed by 
Indra, the god of the seventh intercalary month, and since he is made one with Indra himself, it is 
also clear that Vritra is the first half of the broken eighth intercalary month. The reference to cold 
and fever in the passage seems to indicate the arrival of the rainy season. The passage itself runs 


as follows :— 

eqer eagar atk atamecd. afenaa sretieaa, a ateaa ge Asawa. A TATA 
Rea TAS Saas. TET aAReTATSaT TI FETS TAALT ATT AAA ERAS AACA ATTRA aga 
ey FAS. AIAANT ATATTS TANS TANT FX! TFTTAT F STTAA MTA TATAT. T TYPTATA- 
arg cqeTaa. a SAerArAaita. ager Fae. TREATS TTT eq merfarirarad wra- 
guaifa. ata ast PaeRT TrasasaT STA. AAPA. AARATTATMAT AT AANA: kT Ta. AA 
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Syd er gerade aeestarae. at aTTaeRSta, apaharateetataTTT ATS TITS TAPTT, 
aTATATAPTaSET a wat T WHA Tarra. TI MAT: WITT. aedraeat ae. I Ta 
AT fraeataien 3 ag aa rae TAs. AMAT AAS.  ACATST AyAAATArat tT (ATHTAAIA, STUTAT 
at TT ATSMSAA. TT FT TATSITA: WHT: . TEATHTA AAA HATES TMA sha. ATUITATATHH TA. 
aqrgue. a waar wufaea wed ef: glarst facava. safa ar wt tara str etarar- 
earat carafe aeararstest TIATTSTEAT Teed sTAAKaraay. aa Beata area efaaswarara ga- 
CAAT Tsar avast ATER TAT a we. sega a ara era RAT ETAT AT ART AAAS 
afefearefate. ga aearerratatraral Rraateaa @ ea arrest at THN. q Par. 
Ra wea eat aE. F Rar ee eeardtsnagay et at awata. araHaragasrat + eat at & 
eareast eh. ASHTL AH TeAregana. Wheage dela wha Maia. ardiq a Tt acta 
Aaa FTAA eft watueca. senate adtrat TAI TART AHA AAA TAT TTT, 
aq waANGatersh Fe Asresaey ase. Teaieat sea neere Ttetareaa. arsiceatats gare. 
ate sas ot frearaualerd. wearssts Te watat frcqaraafa. T. 8. IL. 5, 2. 
‘<Tvashtri whose son was killed (dy Indra) began to perform a Séma sacrifice without 
inviting Indra to it. But Indra wanted to be invited to it. But he did not invite Indra, because 
the latter killed his son, But Indra drank the Séma by force after obstructing the sacrifice. 
Tvashtri poured (prdvartayat) into the fire what Séma here remained, and said (addressing the 
fire): ‘Grow with Indra as thy enemy,’ Vritra [the demon that rose from the fire in 
consequence of the above libation] is so called, because the act of pouring down Séma into the fire 
is from the root Vrit. Since he said : ‘Grow with Indra as thy enemy ’, Indra became his enemy. 
While coming out of the fire, he (Vritra) became Agni and Séma, By the measure of an arrow, 
he grew on all sides and pervaded these three worlds. Because he pervaded them, he is called 
Vritva, ‘pervader.’ Indra became afraid of him, and going to Prajapati, said: ‘there has arisen 
an enemy to me.’ Having sprinkled the thunderbolt with water, he gave it to him to kill the 
demon, Indra advanced with the thunderbolt. Then Agni and Séma said: ‘Do not kill; we 
are within (Aim). Indra said: ‘You are for me; and so, come tome.’ They asked for a share 
(in the sacrifice). Indra promised to them a cake on eleven pot-sherds, to be offered to them 
every full-moon. They said: ‘We are bitten (dy his teeth), and cannot come out (of his 
mouth).? Then Indra created out of his own body cold and fever. This is how cold and fever 
came into existence. Whoever knows this origin of cold and fever, will not be attacked by cold 
and fever. Indra transferred cold and fever to them (or to Vritra). When he (Vritra) began to 
shiver, Agni and S6ma came out: it is prdna (air inhaled) and apdna (air exhaled) that left him, 
Prana is Daksha and Apana is Kratu., Hence the sacrificer should begin to shiver and say: 
‘ Daksha and Kratu are within me.’ Thereby he will have Prana and Apana in himself, and live 
the whole length of life. Having released the gods from Vritra, Indra offered an oblation at the 
full-moon on account of his slaying Vritra ; for they kill him at fall-moon, and revive him at 
new-moon, Hence a Rik-verse about the slaying of Vritra is recited at full-moon, while another 
about his revival is sung on the occasion of new-moon. Having offered an oblation for slaying 
Vritra, Indra again faced Vritra with his thunderbolt. Then the Sky and the Harth said: ‘Do 
not kill him, for he is lying upon us,’ And they said again; ‘ We request a gift (¢f he is to be 
killed) ; I shall like to be decked with stars—so said the Sky; and I shall like to be variously 
formed,—so said the Earth.’ Hence the Sky is decked with stars, while the Harth is variously 
formed. Whoever knows this gift of the Sky and the Harth will have the same gift. Having been 
born out of these two (the Sky and the Earth), Indra killed Vritra. Having killed Vritra, the 
gods asked Agni and Séma to carry their oblations. They said; ‘ We have lost our energy ; for 
it is in Vritra,’ The gods inquired among themselves, saying ‘who can secure that energy ?’ 
Some replied: ‘ The cow (can do that); for the cow is the friend of all.’ The cow said: ‘I shall 
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request a gift: you live upon the two things that exist only in me.’ The cow secured that 
energy. Hence they live upon the two things that exist in the cow alone. What is called ghz is 
the energy of Agni, and what is called milk is that of Soma. Whoever knows thus the energy of 
Agni and Séma will be energetic. The Brahmavadins debate: ‘of what deity is the full-moon 2?” 
One should reply: ‘Prajdpati.? Hence Prajapati gave to Indra, his eldest son, a firm footing. 
Hence men give to their eldest sona firm footing by bestowing upon him a large portion of wealth, ”’ 

The following passage of the Taittirtya Samhita (VI, 5, 1) seems to furnish additional evidence 
about Vritra being a half month :-— 

eat Part agra, a Tat angaarefaxa. arsadtear A werefea at ee aha att aA 
qereardifa. dear SHV TAegT. aN atagraeaa. aisadtea F svercfea a ee aT Ate TA 
qareardifa ae TRA races. aA adiagerera. dPreqerafasa wetie. atswaie FT Tevet 
ar ee TS Ta TA TTA. Tet THVAAT sacar J Prats waaea att fe aca Arersseta. 

T. 8. VI, 5, 1. 

“Indra raised the thunderbolt against Vritra. Then Vritra became afraid of this raised 
thunderbolt; he said: ‘ Do not kill me; there is some power in me ; that I shall give you.’ So 
saying he gave Ukthya (Fifteen) to Indra. Indra raised weapon against him for a second time. 
He said: ‘Do not kill me; there is some power in me; that I shall give you.’ So saying he gave 
the latter the same Ukthya (Fifteen). Then Indra raised the weapon against him for a third time; 
then Vishnu followed Indra, saying ‘kill him.’ He said: ‘Do not kill me ; there is some power 
in me; I shall give you that.’ So saying he gave the same Ukthya to Indra. Indra then killed 
this guileless demon, Jt was, verily, the sacrifice which was his guile.’’ 

Weare told inthe above passage that while breathing out, Vritra gave Ukthya to Indra. 
Ukthya isa word used in the Vedic literature in the sense of ‘ fifteen,2 The word Vajra, the 
weapon of Indra, is also used in the same sense.!8 Accordingly the wielding of Yajra or ‘fifteen’ 
by Indra, as well as the gift of fifteen by Vritra to Indra, clearly means the growth of fifteen days 
over and above the seventh intercalary month. 

Contemporary religious records also furnish evidence that the Adityas are the gods of inter- 
calary months. It is known that the Adityas arethe sons of Aditi, Aditi in the Rigvéda (X. 300 
1, 94) is requested to protect the poets from Amhas, ‘sin.’ She and her sons also are requested 
to release the poets from guilt or sin (R. V. 1.24; 11.27; Vil. 93; 1.162; VII. 87).14 I 
have shown in my Vedic Calendar how the word Amhaspatya is used in the sense of an intercalary 
month and an intercalary month alone. There is no doubt that this word is philologically 
identical with the Zend word Ameskaspenta, The number of Ameshaspentas is also seven, Prof, 
Macdonell says (Vedic Mythology, P.44), ‘‘Itis here to be noted that the two groups have not 
s single name in common, even Mithta not being an Ameshaspenta ; that the belief in the Adityas 
being seven in number is not distinctly characteristic and old; and that though the identity of 
the Adityas and Ameshaspentas has been generally accepted since Roth’s essay, it is rejected by 
some distinguished Avestan scholars.” 

Whatever might be the reason of the Avestan scholars for rejecting the identity, this much is 
clear, that the words Amhaspatya and Ameshaspenta are identical; and that when the former word 
is invariably used in the sense of an intercalary month in the Yajurvéda, there is no doubt that 
the forgotten meaning of the latter word must also be the same ; and thaé when the Ameshaspentas 
are seyen, the number of Amhaspatyas must also be and is, as we have already seen, seven. As 
regards the difference in the names of the Ameshaspentas and of the Adityas, it does not appear 
to be of much importance, for the seven Amhaspatyas or intercalary months are found variously 
named both in the Rigvéda and the Atharvavéda. 


13 See Tei. Sam, VE. 2, 5, 17. 18 See Ibid, VII. 3, 6, 15; 4, 2, 25, 
1t See Macdonell’s Vedic Mythology, p. 121. 
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The following are some of the passages of the Atharvayéda (VIII. 9)in which the seven 
Adityas or the gods of interealary months are called in various ways: 

TSTSAATATETS ATA TTT AT DA AaATSPaTew: | 
at AT: Haat Has: aa deiery aca gars: || 17 
Aq SAT: Sra F Mea TINT SIT aaa =F aca | 
qearsarist WeTaarszar: aca Dur sf Tara Taw || 18 
SE SAT FAT TAH Baeaex Beast sar F 1 
SISATMUACET ATE UAT Taare || 2h 
VERT] TEMA HIT Ala ACAI t 
SIT ASSIA Tar sae || 23 

« Six they call the cold, and six the hot months. 


Tell ye us the season, which one is in excess; seven eagles, poets, sat down ; seven metres after 
seven consecrations.’’ 17 
*¢ Seven are the offerings, the fuels seven, the sweet things seven, the seaSons seven; seven 


sacrificial butters went about the existing thing ; they are such as have seven heavenly birds, so 
have we heard.” 18, 


‘‘ Right are born the beings first born of Rita; eight, O Indra!, are the priests who are of 
the gods; Aditi has eight wombs, eight sons; the oblation goes unto the eighth night,” 21. 

«s Among the seers, eight are with Indra, and six are in pairs; they are seven-fold and 
seven; waters, men, and herbs,—over these the five (years) have showered.” 23, 

In verse 17 the poet clearly mentions the intercalary months (Atirikta Ritu) and numbers then: 
in various names as seven, ‘The expression ‘ seven seasons,’ when taken with the expression ‘the 
excessive season,’ leaves no doubt that they are intercalarly months and seven in number. In 
verses 21 and 23 the poet refers to the story of Aditi, and seems to hesitate to count her sons as 
eight, though that was the number fixed at first, In the following passages of the Atharvavéda 
(IX, 9. and R. V. I. 164) the seven months are called seven horses and seven sisters :— 

Veg AAT CAH ARART STAI Tet ATATAT | 

rants warscaay azar faxzar waaay Tew: it 2 

Si THA SF Acq Tea: AIT AH TAT TAB: | 

Og CAI APT Sata aa Wat Friar acg ara lS 
areare 3 fe asa aaa AH TaTTTes | 

BT TAT sta Pearse ara aca wars fravaas aTey: || 13 
VAT SRARE (FT ITAA TArarat TA AAT Fela | 

wat aE tees aftraracensaaia Parga ll 14 
STRATA Acasa GSATAT IA STAT as | 
qe fate aaa: tart tsia Faats wae: || 16 

‘Seven harness a one-wheeled chariot; one horse, having seven names, draws it. Of three 
naves is the wheel, unwasting, unassailed, whereon stand all those existences. 2 

** The seven that stand on this chariot, seven horses draw it, seven wheeled ; seven sisters 
shout at it together; where are set down the seven names of the kine P” 

‘¢ The twelve-spoked wheel,—for that is not to be worn out,—revolves greatly about the 
sky of Rita; there, O Agni!, stood the sons, paired, seven hundred and twenty.” 13. 

‘‘ The unwasting wheel, with rim, rolls about ;ten paired ones draw upon the upper side 
(uztdna) ; the sun’s eye goes surrounded with the welkin in which stood all existences.” 14 

** Of those born together the seventh they call the sole-born (single-born) ; six, they say, are 
twins, god born seers ; the sacrifices of them, distributed according to their respective stations 
and modified in form, move to the one permanent (sthatre).’’ 16, 

(Zo be continued.) 
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~ EPIGRAPHIC NOTES AND QUESTIONS. 
BY D. RB. BHANDARKAR, M.A.; POONA, 
(Continued from Vol. XLI., p. 178.) 
XIV.— The Fourth Rock edict of Asoka. 

Tuene is one passage in this edict which has very much exercised studentsof Asoka’s inscrip-~ 
tions. It is this, according to the several recensions: 

Girnar:—Ta aja devanain priyasa Priyadasino réiie dhaimacharanena bherighoso aho dhamima- 
ghoso vimdradasand cha hastidasand cha agikhandhdni cha andni cha diyvdni ripdni dasayitpad 





ana, 
Kalsi :—Se ajd@ devdnan piyasd Piyadasine ldjine dhammachalanend bhelighose aho dhamma- 


ighose vimdnadasand hathini agikandhdni anindni chd divydni lupdni dasayiiu janasa. 

Dhauli :—Se aja devdnaih piyasa Piyadasine tdjine dhavimachalanena bhelighosaih aho dharima- 
ghosan vimdnadasanai hathini agikandhdni anndni cha diviydni lipdni dasayitu munisdnain, 

Shahbizgarhi:—So aja devanait priyasa Priyadraéisa raito dhramacharanens bherighosha aho 
dhramaghosha vimanznain drasganait hastino jotikakthant aitani cha divant rupani drasayitu janasa. 

Mansehra :—Se aja devana priyasa Priy wdrasine rane dhramacharanena bherighoshe aho dhrama 
goshe viminadrasana hastine agikakthant atant cha divani rupant draseti janasa. 

This passige has been variously interpreted, but these interpretations may be divided into twe 
classes according as they are taken to refer to terrestrial objects or atmospheric phenomena. The 
first kind of interpretation has been favoured by M. Senart and Prof. Buhler and the second 
by Professors Kern and Hultzsch. I confess, the first interpretation commends itself to me 
as being more natural. But the actual sense I deduce from the passage differs from that of 
M. Senart or of Prof. Bihler, and I give it here for the kind consideration of the scholars, 
who are interested in the matter. 

In the first place, it is highly important to understand the syntax of the passage. The word 
aho I take with Professors Kern and Hultzsch as equivalent to abhavai. Vimdnadasand of the 
Girnar and Kalsi texts corresponds to vimdnalasanam of the Dhauli and vimananam drasanan of 
the Shahbizgarht recension, and must, therefore, be supposed to stand for the Sanskrit vimdna- 
dartanant. The same remark applies to hastidasand of the Girngr text. 

This may then be literally put into Sanskrit thus : 

Taj-adya devdndii-priyasya Priyadarsino rdito dharmacharanena bhert-ghosho=bkavzd=dhar- 


anaghosho yimdna-darsandni cha hasti-darsandnt cha agni-skandhdins=cha anydni cha dieydnt riipdne 


dargaytivd janan. 
And it may be translated into English as follows : . 
« But now in consequence of the practice of righteousness by king Priyadarsin, beloved of the 
the sound of the drum has become the sound of righteousness, showing the people the 


ds, 
go of gods (vimdna), and of the (white) elephant, masses of fire, 


spectacles (darsana), of the palaces 


and other divine representations.” - ; . 
Now, what can be the meaning of this passage? In may opinion, what Asoka means is that 


with him the drum has become the proclaimer of righteousness. The sound of a drum invariably 
precedes either @ battle, a public announcement, or the exhibition of a scene to the people. But 
e Agoka entered on his career of righteousness, it has ceased to be a summons to fight, but 
‘invites people to come and witness certain spectacles ; and as those spectacles are of such 2 
character as to generate and develop righteousness, the drum has thus become the proclaimer of 
righteousness. This appeara to me to be the natural sense of the passage. And now the auceuen 
arises: what scenes or spectacles did Aéoka show to his subjects ? Obviously they are the vimdnas, 
hastins, agniskandhas and so forth. These terms must, therefore, be so interpreted as to show 
that they could create and foster righteousness. But it must also be borne in mind that the sense 
we attach to them must not be different from that ordinarily assigned to them. Soto begin with, 
what does Agoka mean by viminz? According to M. Senart it denotes here “ processions of 


and, according to Buhler, “ cars of the gods.” Biihler, [ think, cores very near the 
ali scholars need not be told 


sinc 


-reliquaries ee cari 
proper sense though’he misses the full significance of it. Now, P 
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that there is a work in the Pali literature ealled vimdna-vatihu. It has been edited for the Pali 
Text Society by Mr. BE. R. Gooncratne. The introduction of this book opens with the following 
paragraphs : 

“The vimdna-vatthu is a work that describes the splendour of the various celestial abodes 
bélonging to the Dewas, who became their fortunate owners in accordance with the degree of merit 
they had each performed, and who there spent their time in supreme bliss. . 

“These Vimdnas are graphically described in the little work as column-supported palaces 
‘that could be moved at the will of the owners. A Dewa could visit the earth, and we read of their 
80 descending on occasions when they were summoned by Buddha. 

“The lives of the Dewas in these wim@nas or palaces were limited, and depended on the 
merits resulting from their good acts. From all that we read of them we can well infer that these 
habitations were the centres of sapreme felicity. It is doubtless with much forethought that 
peculiar stress is laid, in our work, on the description of these viminas, in order to induce 
listeners to lead good and unblemished lives, to be pure in their acts, and to be zealous in 
the performance of their religious duties. 

‘‘ Stories from the Viména-vatthu sre not unfrequently referred to in later doctrinal works, 
when a virtuous career in life is illustrated. Thus Mattakandali and Sirimé Vimana are referred 
,to in the Dhammapada Atthakatha; Obitta, Guttila, and Rewati are quoted in the Sutta Sangaha.””? 

Anybody who reads the above extract will be convinced that these must undoubtedly be the 
vimdnas referred to by Agoka. He seems to have made representations of them and paraded 

.them in various places. His motive in doing so we can easily surmise. As vzmdnas are palaces 
of gods who became their owners in consequence of the pure unblemished lives they Jed on earth, 
jt was natural that he should show their representatiuns to the people in order to induce them to 
practise righteousness and become possessors of such celestial abodes. That this was the sole 
object of the work Vimdna-vatthu is clear from the words of Mr. Gooneratne quoted above in bold 
type. Aégoka is very fond of telling us that the performance of dhaima produces merit (punya) 
which in its turn conduces to the attainment of heaven (svzrga). It is, therefore, quite intelli- 
gible that he might have shown to his subjects the palaces of the denizens of heaven of which they 
became masters through the righteous deeds performed by them while on earth, in order to impress 
on their minds that they also by similar virtuous courses could become owners of them, 

Now, what can hasti-dargana signify P Hasti, of course, ordinarily meaus an elephant, But 
yepresentations of what elephant did Agoka exhibit to his people? They again must be of such a 
kind that they could deserve the name dizya. I am almost c-rtain that by Aastin here we are to 
understand none by the White Elephant, 7.¢., Buddha. We know the story of the conception of 
Buddha. Maya had a dream in which she saw the Bodhisattva in the shape of a white elephant 
approaching her and entering into her womb by her right side. We have sculptures of this scene 
not only at Bharahat but also at Safichi. Nay, we Lave incontestable proof that this story was 
known to Asoka and that he had at least one representation made of him. On the Girnir rock 
below Rock Edict XIEI and separated by an indentation we have the following line: . . . va 
sveto hasti savaloka-sukhaharo nama [The white elephant whose name is the bringer of happiness 

to the whole world}. Prof. Kern was the first to recognise in this an unmistakable reference 
to Buddha. At Kalsi too on the east end of the rock containing the edicts of Agoka inscribed, we 
have the outline of an elephant with the letters gajatame engraved between his feet. These letters, 
I think, stand for gajottamah, and nobody can seriously doubt that here also we have another 
reference to Buddha. Most probably there was a similar outline or figure of an elephant in 
Girnir and also at other places, But it has now disappeared. I have, therefore, no doubt that 
similar representations of the White Elephant ‘were made and exhibited to the people, most 
"1 The idea of the vimdnas is not foreign even to Jaina literature, “The servants of the Siddhas are Devates 
or the spirits of good and great men; who, althovgh not so perfect as. to obtain an exemption from all future 
change, yot live in an inferior heaven, called Swarga; where for a certain length of time, they enjoy great power 


and happinegs ; according to the merit cf the good works, which they performed, when living as men.” “The 
mortal bodies of mankind and Vevatas perish, while the Viménas (i. e., the abodes of deities of various siassen) 
endure.’ (As. Tex., Vol IX, p 232 and pp. 280-81). Prof. K. B. Pathak also informs me that in the Digambara 
Jaina works entitled Majhanandi-srdvakachara and Gomatasdra have been given not only minute descriptions hnt 
also paintings of the Vimdnas, : 
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probably accompanied by oral descriptions as in the ékhydnas so as to show clearly to them how 
Buddha was sarva-loka-sukh-dhara and thus induce them to imitate his actions in their lives. 

There now remains the third word, viz., agniskandha, and Il am afraid I cannot give any 
satisfactory explanation here, The word ordinarily signifies a mass of fire, but this mass of fire 
must be of such a kind that it can be shown to be connected with a well-known incident and 
point to a moral. The only story that occurs to me in this connection is that narrated in Jétaka 
No. 40 (Fausboll, Vol. I) called Khadtrangdra-jdtaka®, The Bodhisattva of the story was the 
Lord High Treasurer of Benares. As he was sitting to take his meal,a Pachcheka Buddha 
rising form his seven days’ trance in the Himalayas approached with his bowl and begged food. 
The Bodhisattva asked the bowl to be brought to him and filled it. But Mara wanted the 
Pachcheka Buddha to die of starvation by preventing the food from approaching him. So in the 
mansion of the Bodhisattva he created a fire-pit as fearful as ina hell. His cook who was taking 
the filled bowl to the Pachcheka Buddha saw this blazing fire and started back. The Bodhisatt- 
va came to know what had happened and went out in person to hand over the bowl to his guest. 
As he stood on the brink of the fiery pit, he noticed Mara, but heeded him not, And so he 
strode on with undaunted resolution to the surface of the pit of fire, and lo ! there rose up to the 
surface a large and peerless lotus-flower, which received the feet of the Bodhisattva. The bowl 
was given to the guest, and standing in the lotus he preached the truth to the people, extolling 
alms-giving and the commandments. 

Several of the jdtaka stories we find sculptured in the Bharahat and Safichi stéiyas. They 
thus appear to have become popular even so early as the third century B.C.; and there 
-{g no reason why one of them should not have been utilised by Asoka to make visual representa- 
tions for impressing the people. Besides, the story just summarised must haye been thought by 
him as exactly fulfilling his purpose, because it lucidly illustrates the fruit of alms-giving, of 
which Agoka is never weary of speaking in his edicts, Ifhe really wanted to encourage alms- 
giving, I do not think he could have made a happier selection for making representations of it 
and showing them to his subjects. The jdtaka again appears to have been considered to be a 
very important one by the Buddhists themselves. For the same tale is re-repeated under the name 
of Sreshthijdtaka in the Jdtakamdld of Aryagtira published by Prof. Kern. 

The word rép2z occurs in two ancient inscriptions. Line 2 of the well-known Hathi-gumpha 
inscription of Kharavela has the following :—tato lekha-ripa-rnind-vsvshira-vidhi-visdradena, 
where the word has been rendered by ‘painting’ by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji. A Pabbos& cave 
inscription again reads Srt-Krishna-gopt-ripa-kart@d, where Prof. Buhler translates it by 
‘statue’. I confine myself tothe generic sense of the word, and render it by simply ‘representa- 
tion’. To this day it isa custom especially in villages, where English education has not spread, 
to make either paintings or clay representations of mythological scenes and explain to the people 
in detail what they are intended for, I have no doubt that Asoka must have done a similar 
thing. Nobody can, I am sure, object to such ripas beicg called dirya, which means not only 
‘belonging to heavenly regions’ but also ‘pertaining to divine beings,’ 

XV.—Talegaon Grant of the Rashtrakuta king Krishna I. 

My friend, Sirdar K. C. Mehendale, Sacretary of the hdrat-itihds-samshodhik-mandal, has 
kindly sent to me for decipherment a set of copper plates recently brought to lightat Talegaon 
(Dhamdhere’s) in the Poona district. It registers a grant issued by Krishna I, of the Rashtrakita 
dynasty. Most of the verses descriptive of the genealogy are found in other Rashtrakita records. 
And the three or four new verses that are for the first time met with in this grant teach us 
nothing new excepting that in one stanza we are told that his son was called Prabhu-tunga. 
This must evidently refer to his son Govindaraja, at whose request, as mentioned further in the 
inscription, the grant was made. 

The charter was issued on the occasion of a solar eclipse which happened on the new moon 
day of Vaisakha of Saka 6903 when Plavanga.was the cyclic year. At that time Krishna I.’s 


a My attention to this Jataka was drawn by Prof. Dharmanand Kosambi. 
8 The solar eclipse in question ocourred on Wednesday the 23rd Maroh 768 A, D. 
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victorious camp against the Gangas was, we are informed, stationed at Mannanagara, obviously 
the same as Manyapura where the royal residence of the Gangas was fixed in the 8th century, 
and which has been identified with Manne, north of Nelamangalin Mysore, The grantees were 
the Brahmanas living in the Karahita Ten-thousand and one Bhatta-Vaésudeva, to whom two 
parts only were assigned. ‘The village granted was Kumiarigrama, and we are told that this 
village was given at the request of two persons called Vasishtba-Srikumara and Jaivanti-Phanaiya. 
Along with Kum4arigrima four more villages seem to have been granted. They were Bhamaropara, 
Araluva, Sindigrama and Tadavale. All these places are expressly stated to have been comprised 
in the Pinaka district (vishaya). Their boundaries also have been specified. To their east were 
Khambhazrima, Vorimagrima and Dadimagrima. To the south were the Khadiravena bills, 
To the west were Alandiyagrima and Thiuragrama and to the north the Miila river. Almost all 
these localities can be identified on the survey of India Atlas Sheet No. 39. Thus of the villages 
granted Kumarigrama is Karehgaon, Bhamaropara Bowrapoor, Araluva Ooroolee, Sindigrama 
Seendowneh, and Tadavale Turudee. Of the villages situated on the east, Khambhagrima is 
Khamgaon, Vorimagrdma Boree, and Didimagrama Daleemb. Khadiravena, the name of the 
hills to the south, cannot be identified, though of course these hills are there as specified. Of the 
villages on the west Alandiyagrima and Thiuragrama are doubtless the well-known Alandi and 
Theur, the first better known as chordchi Alandit and the second as the favourite resort of 
Miidhavr&o Peshwa who died there. The river Muila obviously corresponds to the present name 
Mula of a river which joins the Mutha near Poona, their conjoint stream flowing afterwards 
eastwards and passing by the north of the villages mentioned. And itis this conjoint river that 
appears to have been known in those early days by the name Miila, though it is now restricted to 
one of its feeders. But the most interesting fact recorded in this connection is the mention of 
Pinaka as the name of the district wherein the villages were situated, Piinaka obviously is 
‘Poona. That Poona is an ancient place has long since been known. It is well-known that the two 
Shaikh Salla dargdhs on the river bank were built about the close of the 13th century on the site 
of two old temples called Naréyanesvar and Punesvar. Again, the caves near the Fergusson 
College are another indication of the antiquity of the city. But the most important and ancient 
monument is the rock-hewn temple of Pafichdlesvar situated in the Bhamburda suburb, which has 
been assigned by archeeologists to the 7thceatury A.D. We have thus ample and sure proof 
that Poona was a very old place. But it was never dreamt that the name Poona also was equally 
ancient and that it was the head-quarters of a district in those early times as it now. This- 
however, is now quite clear from the fact that Punaka, which can stand for nothing else but Poona, 
is spoken of as the district which contained the villages granted. 


MISCELLANEA. 


KAKATIKA MONKS. 

In J. R. A. 8. for January, 1912, Professor 
H. Liiders, while commenting upon a Brahmi 
inscription, in which the word kakatikdnam oc- 

“curs, observes— 


‘It is more difficult to say whois meant by kaka- 
tikinam. I take this to be a proper name, and 
4*as a cooking place in a Vihdra can hardly be 
intended for anybody but the monks living there, 
kakatika would seem to be the name of those 
monks, though I cannot say why they were called 
so.” = 


Taking the Professor’s assumption that kaka- 
tika is the name of an order of monks to be cor- 
rect, may I venture to offer an explanationP To 
me the word appears to be an apabhraméa from 
Sanskrit kaukkutika formed by Panini 4, 4. 46. 
Unfortunately, Patafijali does not comment on 
the sitra, but the stra itself explains the forma- 

tion of ‘kukkutim paésyati = kaukkutikah’ as 
‘samnjndydm,’ zt.e., not in the literal sense of ‘one 
who sees a hen’, but as a name, or attributive 
classname. The Ké@éikd illustrates by ‘kaukkutiko 


bhikshuh’ and explains that by ‘kukkut?’ here is 
meant, by a transferred epithet, the space over 
which a hen can fly at one flight. The bhikshu 
who limits his vision over so much of the ground 
before him as can be covered by one (prover- 
bially short) flight of a hen is meant by the word 
There must have been bhikshus who submitted 
themselves to this sort of discipline to subdue 
the sense of sight and to avoid the hissed of 
small insects. The Buddhists and Jainas set 
a great store by ahirzsd, and the sight of a Jaina 
sddhu, brushing the ground before him with a 
silk broom and treading with his neck bent low at 
a snail’s pace, is not rare even now in India 
If we assume that some bhikshus were called 
kaukkutikas after this habit of theirs we can 
understand the latter contemptuous sense of ‘hy- 
pocrite ’ attributed to this word by the ieteionl 
Sanskrit kosas. ft is with a certain diffidence 
yee I offer ne explanation, but the word 
amjnayam’ in Panini’s sttrai : 
conjecture, I think, se ea 


Ajmer, CHANDBADHAR Gruner 
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THE INDIAN INSCRIPTIONS AND THE ANTIQUITY OF INDIAN 
ARTIFICIAL POETRY, 
BY G. BUHLER. 
[ Translated by Prof. V. S. Ghate, M.A.; Poona. | 

[The Editors of this Journal are deeply indebted to Prof. H. Liiders for having kindly taken the 
‘trouble of securing the permission of the Vienna University to publish a translation of Dr. Biihler’s 
Die Indischen Inschriften, etc, This booklet is so important that a reliable translation was a long- 
felt desideratum to the Indian scholars. The Editors are therefore highly thankful also to 
Prof, V. S. Ghate for having prepared the translation which is being published in this Journal]. 

Indian Epigraphy which, since the last fifteen years has received a new impulse, and which 
thanks to the progress of Sanskrit philology as well as to the perfecting of the methods of multi- 
plying the inscriptions, leads to more certain results than in early times, has already provided us 
with several important particulars elucidating the literary and religious history of that part of the 
world which is inhabited by the Brahmanas and which wants a history as such. On the one hand, 
we owe to it particular and very important data, which definitely fix the time of prominent authors, 
as for instance, recently the time of the dramatic poet Rajasekhara, whose pupils and patrons, the 
kings Mahendrapila and Mahipila ruled during the last decade of the ninth century and in the 
beginning of the tenth century of our era, as shown by Mr. Fleet and Prof, Kielhorn. On 
the other hand, the comparison of the partly insignificant notices in the inscriptions with the 
accounts of literary tradition or with the (data) conditions of the present day, permits us 
to have an occasional peep, in the development of all the types of literature and of all 
the religious systems, a peep whose worth is considerably significant in the absence of really 
historical details. Such, for instance, is the observation that the tradition about the home of 
several Vedic Schools and also of the works belonging to them, is confirmed through the state- 
ments in the old land-grants, inasmuch as, these mention not only the names of the donees but 
their secular and spiritual families. Not less significant for the history of the very important 
though little regarded in early times, religion of Mahavira~Vardhamina is the demonstration 
gradually rendered feasible, that, his followers, the Nirgranthas or Jainas, are mentioned in a 
number of inscriptions, which rons on from the beginning of the historical period of India, with 
‘put rare interruptions, and that the assertions in their canonical works, about the divisions of the 
Monk-Schools are made reliable to the most part, through writings of the first century of our era. 
These hitherto published results are, however, only asmall part of what the inscriptions may 
possibly yield to us. An accurate working out and a fuller estimate of the hitherto published 
materials little in extent though they be, will show that one can procure rich instruction from . 
them, in all the departments of Indian Research; and that their results furnish specially sound 
proof-stones for the theories about the development of Indian intellectual life, theories which the 
Indologists, build on very weak foundations, compelled as they are by sheer necessity. The follow- 
ing treatise is a small contribution towards the examination of inscriptions in this spirit, Its 
aim is to establish firmly those results which the inscriptions yield for the history of Indian Kavya 
or the artificial poetry of the court, as also to demonstrate, how far the same agree with the new 
opinions regarding the development of this species of literature. My reason for undertaking to treat 
of this question before other perhaps more interesting .and less disputed questions, is the recent 
publication of the Gupta inscriptions by Mr. J. F. Fleet in the third volume of the Corpus inscrip- 
tionum Indicarum. ‘This exceedingly important work offers a larger number of wholly or partly 
metrical inscriptions with absolutely certain dates. The same, taken together with some documents 
already made known through reliable publications (editions) allow us to prove the existence of a 
Kavya literature in Sanskrit and Prakrit during the first five centuries of our era, and to show that 
a great period of literature, which brought into general prominence, the style of the poetic school of 
Vidarbha or Berar, lies before the middle of the fourth century. They also make it very probable | 
that the year 472 after Christ is to be fixed as the terminus ad quem for the poet Kalidasa. 
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Such conclusions would, no doubt, appear quite unimportant and scarcely worth the trouble 
of a special inquiry to those searchers who busy themselves with the history and the literature 
of the European peoples. The Indologe, however is unfortunately not in that happy position to 
look down with contempt, even upon such general results. Because, the history proper of Indian 
Artificial Poetry begins not earlier than in the first half of the seventh contury of our era, with the 
reign of the mighty king Harsha or Harshavardhana of Thinesar and Kanouj, who ruled over. 
the whole of Northern India from 606-648 A.D. The works of his favourite court-poet Bana- 
bhatta who tried to portray the life of his master and of himself in the incomplete historical novel 
S7ri-Harshacharita, and who besides wrote, as we know for certainty, the romance Kddaméari, 
and the poem (song) Chandi-sataka, and perhaps also the drama Parvati-parinaya, are the oldest 
products of the Court-poetry, whose composition, no doubt, falls within the narrow limits given 
above, Before this time, there exists no Kd@vya as such whose age is hitherto determined with 
some accuracy and certainty or allows itself to be determined with the accessible documents. 
Only of one work which shows, throughout, the influence of the Kdvya style and which contains 
several sections entirely written in the Kévya style, we mean, of Varihamihira’s metrical Manual 
of Astrology, the Brthat-sanhitd, it can be said with confidence that it is written about the middle 
of the sixth century ; because Varahamihira begins the calculations in his Panchasiddhdntikd, 
with the year 505 A.D.; and he is supposed to have died in the year 587 A.D. according 
to the statement of one of his commentators. As to when the most celebrated classical poets 
Kalidisa, Subandhu, Bhairavi, Pravarasena, Gunddhya and the collector of verses, Hala-sdta- 
vahana lived, we possess no historical evidence. We can only say that the wide spread of their 
renown is attested for the first half of the seventh century by the mention of their names by Bana 
and in the Aihole-Meguti inscription of 684 A.D.; as also that some of them, like Gunaddhya 
to whose work Subandhu does allude repeatedly, must certainly have belonged to a considerably 
early period, Besides this, there are anecdotes only poorly attested, as well as sayings of very 
doubtful worth; and the scanty details contained in the poems themselves, which might serve 
as points (stepping-stones) for determining their age, are very difficult to be estimated, because 
the political and literary history of India during the first five centuries of our era lies very 
much in obscurity, When the age of the most important poets is so absolutely uncertain, it is 
but natural that the case should be in no way better with the general question of the age of the 
Kédvya poetry. In the literature, we come across very meagre traces which point to the fact 
that the artificial poetry was cultivated from earlier times; and to our great regret, even the 
age of the most important work in which quotations from Kdvyas occur, we mean, the Mahdbhd- 
shya, isin no way, above doubt. Thus it is not improbable that these quotations might be left 
unheeded as being witnesses little to be trusted as some of the most important inquirers have 
already done, and that theories, not taking notice of the same, might be put forth, which shift 
the growth of the artificial poetry to a very late age. Under these circumstances it can be easily 
seen why I make myself bold to claim some interest for the evidence based upon the testimony 
of inscriptions, in favor of a relatively high antiquity of the artificial poetry. 

The materials which the third volume of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum offers for 
this inquiry, are not insignificant, and comprise not less than 18 numbers whose dates are 
certain or at least approximately determinable, the age of their composition lying about between 
850 and 550 A.D. The assiduous labours of Mr. Fleet and Mr. Dikshit, about the astronomically 
calculable dates of the Gupta-inscriptions, irrefutably show that the beginning of the Gupta era falls 
241 years later than that of the Saka era, and for the reducing of the Gupta to the Christian 
era, they leave us just the option of adding 318 or 319 years. Mr. Fleet has tried to show that 
the year 319 or 320 A.D. marks the beginning of the Guptaera. Dr. Bhandarkar, on the 
other hand, advocates 318 or 319, and for important reasons. For a literary-historical inquiry, 
it is of course the same (it matters not, it is indifferent which of these suppositions is the right 
one). The first king who makes use of the Gupta era is Chandragupta II, named Vikramiditya, 
whose inscriptions and coins show the years 82-94 or 95, z.e., 400-418 or 401-414 A.D. From 
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the reign of his father Samudragupta, there are two inscriptions not dated. These belong to the 
last half of the fourth century and as regards Mr, Fleet’s No. I, it can be asserted that it was 
composed when Samudragupta had already ruled for a large number of years. Because the 
number of hig exploits eulogised therein is very considerable. Mr, Fleet’s supposition that this 
inscription must have been composed after Samudragupta’s death, rests, as it will be shown in 
detail below, ona wrong interpretation of the expression ‘“‘ Samudragupta’s glory had gone up to 
heaven”. As for the documents dated according to the Malava era, the detailed expositions of 
Dr, Peterson and Mr. Fleet leave no doubt that the era is identical with the Vikrama era of 
56-7 A.D. The age of several undated numbers can be determined, as Mr. Fleet has shown, by 
the comparison of their contents with those of the dated numbers. If we arrange chronologically 
the nambers important for our inquiry, we may have the following list,— 

1. No.I, Harishena’s panegyric of Samudragupta, composed sometime between 375-390 
A.D., on the Allahabad pillar, consisting of 9 verses and the rest in high, elevated prose, at the 
close named a Kdvya. 

2. No. II., A fragment of a poetic description of Samudfagupta, composed sometime 
between 353—3890 A. D. 

8, No. IV., An undated fragment of a poetic description of four early Gupta-kings, from 
the reign of Chandragupta II ; Gupta-Samvat 82-94 or 95. 

4, No. VI., The small, wholly metrical, undated inscription in Virasena’s cave at Udayagiri, 
from the same period, 

5. No. X., The inscription on Dhruvasdrman’s pillar at Bhilsad, composed partly in high 
prose and partly in metre, dated Gupta-Samvat 96,¢.¢., 414 or 415 A. D., in the reign of 
Kumiaragupta, Gupta-Samvat 96—130, 414/5—448/9. 

6, No. XVII., The long composition, from Maydérikshaka’s well in Gangdhar, dated Sarnvat 
480 (P), 4283/4 (?) A. D., from the reign of king Visvavarman. 

7, No. LXI., The small metrical inscription from Sanhkara’s cave in Udayagiri, dated 
Gupta-Sarnvat 106, 424 or 425 A. D. 

8, No. XII., The undated, partly metrical inscription on the pillar at Bihar, from the reign 
of Skandagupta, Gupta-Samvat 136-149, ¢. ¢., 454-467 or 455-468 A. D. 

9, No. XIII., The undated inscription on the pillar at Bhitari, which is partly in high 
prose and partly in metre, from the same period. 

10. No, XIV., The long, wholly metrical Rock-inscription at Junagadh, which shows 
the Gupta year 136-188, 454-6 or 455-7, and is called a grantha. 

1l. No. XV., The wholly metrical inscription on Madra’s pillar at Kahaum, dated Guptas 
Sathvat 141, 459 or 460 A. D. 

12. No. XVIIL., Vatsabhatti’s wholly metrical prasasti about the Suntemple ai 
Mandasor, dated M&lava-sathvat 529, 473/4 A. D. 

138. No. XIX., The wholly metrical inscription on Matrivishnu’s and Dhanyavishnu’s 
pillar at Eran, dated Gupta-samnvat 165, June 21, 484 A. D., in the reign of Budhagupta. 

14. No. XX., The short, wholly metrical, inscription on Goparaja’s tomb-stone at Eran, 
dated Gupta-sathvat 191, 509 or 510 A. D., in the reign of Bhinugupta. 

15. No. XXXIII., Vasule’s, undated, wholly metrical, panegyric of the king Yasodhar- 
man, on the pillar at Mandasor, spoken of as slokdh, and engraved by the same stone mason 
as the following dated inscription. 

16. No. XXXIV., (785) The wholly metrical Pragasti on Daksha’s well at Mandasor, com- 
posed in the Malava year 589, 533-4 A. D., in the reign of king Yasodharman-Vishnuvardhana. 

17. No. XXXYV., (?36) The inscription on Dhanyavishnu’s boar-statue at Hran, in the 
year 1 of king Toramina, composed partly in verse and partly in high prose. 

18. No. XXXVI. (237), The wholly metrical panegyric on Matricheta’s temple of 
Vishnu in Gwalior, from the year 15 of the reign of Mihirakula, who, according to 
No, XXXIII, verse 6, was a contemporary of Yasodharman. 
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It would be perhaps possible to augment this list by the inclusion of some other docu- 
ments, a8 for instance, the Meherauli pillar-inscription of emperor Chandra, No, XXXII, 
and the poetically coloured genealogy of the Maukharis on the Asirgadh seal, No. XLVII, 
which, according to the character of their writing, belong to this period. But those already 
mentioned quite suffice for our purpose. Their number shows that during the period from 
350-550 A. D., the use of the kivya-style in inscriptions, especially in the longer ones, was 
in vogue and from this very circumstance it follows that court-poetry was zealously 
cultivated in India. It will be seen further on that this conclusion is confirmed by other 
indications of no doubtful character. Our next and most important work is, however, to 
inquire how far the samples of the Kévya style contained in the inscriptions agree with the 
works of the recognized masters of Indian poetic art, and how the same are related to the rules 
inthe manuals of poetics. A full discussion of all the numbers mentioned would in the 
meanwhile be too detailed and of but little use. It would suffice to select a poem that falls in 
the beginning of the period and another that belongs to the close of the same, as representatives 
and to go through the same thoroughly. With the rest, only a few important points will be 
prominently touched upon. On similar grounds, I take up, for purpose of a detailed discus- 
sion, No, I—Harishena’s panegyric of Samudragupta and No, XVIII.—Vatsabhatti’s 
prasasti on the Sun temple at Dasapura-Mandasor ; and immediately turn myself to the latter. 

(Lo be continued.) 


THE ADITYAS. 
BY R. SHAMASASTRY, B.A., M.B.A.S., BANGALORE, 
( Continued jrom p. 24) 


The seven hundred and twenty sons, spoken of in verse 18, are evidently the 720 days and 
nights of the civil year; and the ten twins on the upper side of the chariot, referred to in the 
next verse, must necessarily be the 10 days and nights above the 360 days of the year. This 
shows that the poets were well acquainted with the real length of the solar year. It is the seven 
Adityas or the gods of the intercalary months, that are referred to in verse 16. The expression 
that the seventh was single-born clearly shows the break in the eighth intercalary month, 
ed out above. 

In the following verses of the Atharvavéda (X. 8) the mention of the number one thousand 
in connection with seven swans seems to furnish additional evidence that the seven 
ox swans, as they are variously called, are the seven intercalary months. 

TTT TIAA Str Pars Hs asaaRKe | 
qaTeaTeHT Tarte waTsIses Stor srarqer Fl 4 
ee afratasreitie sera TH CaS: | 
arearerrearreds FT Tn THT: || 5 
THAN TIA THA AeeATt TA FragT I 
ST Pet eet est aeeared TET 7 
aearerar Prerarees ceil eteaea THAT | 
a rata aerrans want frear it 18 
‘* Twelve fellies, one wheel, three naves,—who understands that P Therein are inserted three 
hundred and sixty pins, pegs that are immovable.”15 4 

* This, O Savitri!, do thou distinguish: six are twins, one issole-born ; they seek participation 
in him who of them is the sole sole-born.” 5 

“One-wheeled it rolls, one-rimmed, thousand-syllabled, forth in front, down behind; with a 
half it has generated all existence ; What its other half is,—what has become of that?’? 7 

‘* By a thousand days are the wings expanded of him, of the yellow swan flying to heayen ; 
he, putting all the gods in his breast, goes, viewing together all existences.”6 18 

15 Comp. B.V.I. 164, 48, 


as point. 


Adityas, eagles, 


. 16 Comp. A.V, XIU, 2,38, 
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In verse 4, the Savana year of 360 days is described; and in verse 5, the three pairs of 
intercalary months together with the single seventh month are referred to. In verse 7, the cycle 
of 20 years is described as containing a thousand syllables, 7.¢., days. The question about the 
other half seems to refer to the loss of fifteen days in the eighth intercalary month. In verse 18, 
the last cycle of five years with 7} intercalary months seems to be described as a special period or 
great year, each wing or half of which is measured by a thousand days. The yellow Swan is the 
seyenth intercalary month. Now, if we expand the wings by putting 1,000 on each, its duration 

2,000 2,000 x 82 12,800 
becomes equal to 2,000 days. In 2,000 days there are WG ih iar es = 
67 lunations and 22 days, taking a lunation to be equal to 29 days, 12 hours,and 45 minuteg.l7 
It is clear, therefore, that by the expressions ‘ thousand-syllabled chariot,’ and ‘a wing of thou- 
sand days’ duration,’ the poet refers to the last cycle in the greater cycle of 20 years, in as much 
as that cycle is approximately equal to five lunar years and seven and a half lunations. Itis also 
to be noted that five lunar years are = 5X854 = 1,770 days and twenty-times 12 extra days 
= 20x12 = 240 days. Putting these together, we have 1,7704+240 = 2,010 days, which is 
greater by 10 days than the duration of 2,000 days, as described in verse 18. We shall see that 
the same cycle of five years with seven and a half intercalary months is also termed Purusha, ‘ man? 
or Sapta-purusha, ‘seven men’, Hence it is probable that the rising up of the thousand-headed, 
thousand-eyed, and thousand-legged Purusha by 10 aigulas or days above the earth, described in 
the Purushasikta, refers to the same cycle of 2,010 days, which was made equal to 2,000 days. It 
is probable that the use of angulas to mark days was a common practice among the Vedic poets, as 
among the Arabians. Regarding the use of fingers by an Arabian prophet to mark days, this is 
what Albérfini says!®;— 

sat We are illiterate people, we do not write, nor do we reckon the month thus and thus and 
thus,’ each time showing his ten fingers, meaning a complete month or thirty days. Then he 
(the prophet) repeated his words by saying ‘ And thus and thus and thus’, and at the third time 
he held back one thumb, meaning an incomplete month or twenty-nine days.” 

In the following verses of the Atharvavéda (XII, 3,16; and XIII, 2, 24) the same inter- 
calary months are described as seven sacrifices and seven yellow steeds :— 

SANIT: TATSA I oT satfisnga aang | 
AaAUSTAAeT se TT: AAA TATT Sanz | 

aa ear eftat aéfa ta at ae Faeroe t 

TIM AT YSTT: BU Tea TST: AAAS KATA: II 

‘Seven sacrifices the cattle obtained ; of which some were full of light, and others were pining; 
+o them the three and thirty attach themselves ; do thou conduct us unto the heavenly world.’’ 

s« Seven yellow steeds, O heavenly sun,draw in the chariot thee, the flame-haired, the out-looke 
ing: the sun hath yoked the seven neat daughters to the chariot ; with them who are self-yoked, 
he goeth.”” 

The only point to be considered in this is the number 33, Here, again, the allusion seems to 
be to the same thousand days by which each wing of the heavenly swan was said to be expanded ; 


for 1,000 is equal to aa = 83 months and 10 days. | 


In the following verse of the Atharvavéda (X, 8, 7 and 13; and XII. 4,22) the poets speaks of 
the same cycle as one of eight wheels or eight intercalary months :— 
sera Tad THA AeA ITT feTTAr | 
ata fagd yaad STSTT aTeIT AAA: T RE It 
“The eight-wheeled (chariot) rolls, having one rim, thousand-syllabled, forth in front, down 
behind; with a half it has generated all existence ; what its other half is,—which sign is that? ” 








a CE 
17 But the Vedio estimate of the synodic lunar month, as shown by the Jyotish Védtaga, was 1880 days divi- 
ded by 62 lunations = 29 days, 12 hours, 23°2258 . 2.105 Seconds. 
1° Chronology of Ancient Nations, B. 78 ; 1879. 
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In the following passage of the Atharvavéda (IX, 10,17) the poet counts the intercalary 

months neither as eight nor as seven, but exactly as seven and a half and calls them embryos :— 
aantayaares ta: stifeae ta altar rai 
& fifatriaar & Rafer: sore: sferaa Preza: 

tsSeyen and a half, embryos, the seed of existence, stand in front in Vishnu’s distribution ; 
they, by thoughts, by mind, they, inspired, surround on all sides the surrounders.” 

In the following verses of the Atharvavéda (X, 3, 8-10), the poet mentions the thirteenth 
month, and refers to the seven intercalary months -ag seven eagles and seven suns, making 
Kasgyapa the head of them :— 

srereafanra Rrarést rarer are ar Paeaete | 

TET TTTAH ATT TAIT... scores Il 

ay Part eacart stat tarar feawzeTATe | 

@ MAGAEAVANTACA TET TEA BACT TAI: || 
Tae ayAT TaaTreRed gsae Prva | 
BRATTAT SPTATEAT Ata AEA ATCA HAT TAT: || 

‘He who measures out the thirteenth month, fabricated of days and nights, having thirty 
members,—against that god, angered, is this offence. 

«Black the descent, the yellow eagles, clothing themselves in waters, fly up to the sky; they 
have come hither from the seat of Rita ; against that god, angered, is this offence. 

« What of thee, O Kaéyapa, is bright, full of shining, what that is combined, splendid, of 
wondrous light, in which seven suns are set together ; against that god, angered, is this offence.” 

In the following verses of the Atharvavéda (XIX. 53, 1 and 2) the Poet describes the same 


seven intercalary months as time in the form of a thousand-eyed horse with seven reins, and 
also as seyen wheels :— 


HTS SAT TSA TAWA: ATSAAt: STAC wear: | 
TaNeta HI aera: Tey aear waar azar | 
UA AAT Asia Als TT Tara aniterd =7eT: | 
azar fara BAAFAT HTT: qT sad art I Fa: 1 
‘Time drives a horse with seven reins, thousand-eyed, possessing much seed ; him the ins- 
pired poets mount ; his wheels are all beings. 


Seven wheels doth this Time drive; seven are his naves, immortality forsooth his axle; he, 
Time, including all these beings, goes on as first god.” 

~The meaning of a thousand eyes is the same as that of a thousand syllables, or a thousand 
days, expanding” a wing of the heavenly swan, explained above. 

In what is called the Arundpanishad of the Taittiriya Aranyake, the poet describes the same 
year with an intercalated month (Adhismivatsara), beginning with the rainy season, together with 
the signs and characteristics by which its arrival was usually found ont, so picturesquely and 
forcibly that one cannot resist the conclusion that the poet refers to the seven intercalary months, 
Since the Upanishad furnishes additional evidence about the theory I have been setting forth here, 
some of the passages of it, bearing on the subject, are quoted below, with translation and notes. 
Owing to the want of the intercalation of 8 or 74 months, the beginning of the year falls back, and 
coincides, as pointed above, with the middle of the month of Sravana, when the rainy season sets 
in with lightening and rainbow. Accordingly the poet calls upon the waters to remove the heat 
and fever of the summer along with the demon infesting the intercalary months, and to manifest 
the arrival of the Adityas, the gods of the seven intercalary months ;— 


ATTA AT ETAT ATTEN TAT SAA: | 
afvalaes qigg ag caenuSe || 1 
ATEARAT WRATAA: ATSAMATT STE: | 
waterrgad: TTT A TT || 2 
ATATFAARTAAT: ATS ACART: | --, 
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Se 
eat: THe: Taaar F ga |] 38 
TUNA TAT | Tal: sraTerareratt Taq | 
SITUA Arata TIeaitat fea Il 4 
qs sisitasaa wat Feat: | 
arTiecarsfeta eat aitraragdsa || 5 
farar Taaaar Wag ear SATT SirT TT: | 
caster aweata ar st catr Tee || 6 

‘I have obtained and obtained all waters from this and that side ; may Agni, the sun, and 
the wind make the waters prosperous. 1 

‘©Q waters, whose steeds are the (seven) winds, whose lords are the rays of the sun, whose 
body is formed of shining rays, who are not malicious to anyone, and who are the mothers of all 
beings, allow me to have sons, 2 

‘<Q Waters, who are of pleasing names, who are worthy of worship, who are of shining form, 
who are productive of food, and who are the mothers of the raining clouds, allow me to have sons. 3 

“© Waters, take away the excessive heat and fever, take away the demon, take away the 
bad smell, and take away our poverty. 4 

‘© Waters, hold. up the thunderbolt, hold up life and all beings ; O mothers of gods, hold up 
the Adityas as well as the goddess Aditi together with her womb (bringing forth the Adityas or 
intercalary months). 5 

‘‘ May the heavenly waters and herbs be auspicious to us, and may they bring happiness to us; 
O water, thou art the bestower of comforts ; I have not seen thy abode in the sky.’’ 6 

In the next passages the poet proceeds to define time and its characteristics :—~ 

cafe: TRA TATATT ATE I 
gauss sata Pareaa || 7 

Tat ATTA TTATSAATTAT | 

TEA: TAHTTATAT Cae HPT ITT |] 8 
Tay WATT TATTATATS SUT | 

at vershraaraiia dreeaat + rave || 9 
Us AAAT UAT: ATH T AT Fara: | 
ATITT ATTA wa TAIT TT || 10 
a aeaaeanriae: Teeae FTA | 
styeaeat Frara arrears || 11 
TUNA ARIT TART: TIAA | 
are: THAT aPaeT: FRA || 12 

«Remembrance of past experience, seeing with the eyes, tales heard from others, and 
inference as the fourth,—with all these (four kinds of evidence ), the circle of the ( seven or eight ) 
Adityas is laid up. 7 

‘‘The Sun takes up the water from the whole world ; by means of the peculiar and ripe form 
of the waters [¢. ¢., raining clouds] the characteristics of the times are remembered. 

‘¢ Just as a river flows from an imperishable source,.and just as other streamlets join her, and 
just as she, growing in volume, never returns, so the moments of various birth are merged in the 
year, by small bits and big periods; they all form the year ; the year being formed of them grows 
in length and never returns. 

“ One should understand this as a year with intercalation (Adhisaiivatsara), and that by means 
of the characteristics (to be spoken of’) ; formed of small and big bits of time, the ordinary year is visi- 
ble to the eye; but not so theswollen thing [7. ¢., the year in which intercalation is to be made].” 12 

The poet has defined the year as being formed of a member of small and big moments ; and 
has pointed out the difficulty of seeing the intercalated year. Now he is going to describe thoge 
characteristics by which its arrival can be inferred :— 

Tae fafa: Fer: TART HAT | 
TATTTAAT ATA TA Ara || 18 
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cay fe fare: ava Ba HT TEAM | 
syaaeacizai aieetg a7 fare || 14 
THAT Saeaceq Para: aaa: | 
aca Talat: —— 

TR Asraersta Tsrag | 

Faget seat atieata || 15 

fanart fF Arar swarat Laura: | 

war & oahare ufeseeaia || 16 

AT ATAT AT TIN AT TAT: TFTA: | 

aaqeat wa wean aad fara 17 
wad saeacen raat KF ASeT TETAS SETRLAATAT TANT | 
ae Toy Hesafa TAETT Tara 18 

‘Being covered with (clouds), being damp and tending to wet, and being red (with the 
rainbow),—these are the characteristics of Varuna, the lord of water or the rainy season ; when 
this is seen, there is put in a thousand (days) ; 

‘The head is uniform and single; but in its face it (the year) is varied ; thisis the sum total 
of the characteristics of the seasons (intercalary). From both sides (udhayatah,) there are seven 
vital organs; talk alone paints it thus [in reality there is no such thing as the vital organ, &c, | ; 

‘¢White and dark days are on the right and left sides of the year: the following is said 
about it:— 

O year, that which is white of thee [t. e., the day, and that part of the year which extends 
from the winter solstice to the summer solstice] is quite different from what is to be worshipped 
of thee [¢. ¢, the night, and the part of the year which extends from summer solstice to winter 
solstice]; thy days are of different form ; between them thou art like the sky. 15 

© year, thou art productive of food ; thou possessest all kinds of enchantment; O Protector, 
may thy gift be good tous. 16 

‘so beings here; no god Pushan; no Cattle ; no Aditya; there is the year alone; man 
looks upon it as a dear thing ; the form of the year is what is dear to him; hence saying ‘ Do, thou, 
this meritorious thing,’ one should give gilts when this great thing (the intercalated year) comes 
into existence. *” 

As I have already pointed out, the poet speaks of the arrival of the rainy season, when, for 
the adjustment of 20 lunar years to twenty sidereal years, the last cycle of 5 years in the period 
of 20 years was divided into two parts, and each part was made equal to 1,000 days. The 
expression that there are seven vital organs in the face of the year which, as a whole, is uniform, 
refers to the insertion of the seven intercalary months. As it is necessary to know the two parts 
or sides of the year when 1000 days are counted to form each part, the poet has referred to those 
two sides as being formed of white and dark days respectively. There is no doubt that by the two 
white and dark sides, the poet refers to what is called the Uttariyana (that part of the year which 
extends from the winter solstice to the summer solstice) and also the Dakshinayana (that part of 
the year which extends from the summer solstice, which coincides with the arrival of the rainy 
season, to the winter solstice!®). It is well known that it was during Dakshindyana that sacrifices 
were performed. Hence the poet has called that part of the year as being worshipable, ‘ The 
meritorious thing’ refers to the gifts made in the sacrifices made at the end of the Dakehinayana. 

The poet now goes on to speak of the seven Adityas and of the loss of the eighth Aditya — 

MRA CATS TSTA VTA TTS Set | 
Fonaena ans waa: VTS Usa PFHart RTA i 19 
ait © Tal sififera: Te TaTAaTAATT | 
Mera sass | akaca4ra aharas Tara! 

1? Compare Bhagavadgtta, VIII, 24, 25. 
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T TET TAT AN Ser | a Qeitereray TU 
are Tat UHaca Tanaa. || 20 
“Of those born together, the seventh they call the sole-born; six, they say, are twins, 
god-born seers ; the sacrifices of them, distributed according to their respective abodes and modified 
in form, move to the permanent. 19 
‘‘© men, tell me who is that friend who, though not vexed, said about his friend thus:-—* As 
a deserter, he wants to fly from us?’ Whoever has deserted his friend that knew him will have 
no share (of offerings) even in talk; if he hears that there is sucha thing, he hears what 
is untrue; for he does not know the path of good deeds.’? 20 
: The poet says here that while the six sons of Aditi are born in pairs, the seventh became 
single-born, since the eighth, as he says later on, was half-born and was therefore cast out. It is 
only for the seven that sacrificial offerings are distributed according to their abodes, but not for 
the eight, who, though a friend, has fled from the company of his friend, the seventh Aditya, 
This is what the poet seems to imply when he says that a deserting friend will have not even a 
promise of a share of sacrificial offerings. 
The poet now goes on to speak of the five years’ cycle :-— 
I: WIA Saat: FTTATAPTATa: | 
qsaa Prarar Tent TaeR wt a ensat || 21 
‘*One season, being propelled by another, runs and makes a noise: sixty are the groups of 
thirty (days) ; white and dark parts are also sixty in number.”’ 21 
Before going to speak of the deserter, the poet finds it necessary to describe the rotation of 
the seasons and of the five years cycle. Here the sixty groups of 30 days are evidently sixty 
months, ¢. ¢., five years. In this cycle a season of two months, propelled by other seasons, steps in. 
The sixty white and dark parts in the last line seem to refer to the greater cycle of sixty years, in 
which 120 solstices will happen. (60 winter, 60 summer.) It is to be remembered that the cycle of 
five years is closely connected with the cycle of sixty years, which is made of twelve cycles of five 
years each. There may probably be some reference to the names of the sixty years in the words 
¢ Prabhava, 20 and ‘ Akshaya, ’ used in the beginning of the Upanishad, while comparing the year 
to ariver. After describing the characteristics of the spring and other seasons which are omitted 
here as unnecessary, the poet goes on to speak of the winter season when the sacrifices in connection 
with intercalation are completed :— 
sTfaaraner aratia sfeasrararst = | 
fasaear Fraetta APaar stazaa || 22 
Sq Bat 7 ASA: AT UPSAT TST PAA: 1 
arftatat a TATA: agen aa fee II 
fasacdanr ageres: gaearaqerearar | 
AAR VARIN YTSAATTSARTAA | 
atexaateasa sTaTTT Waa | 
waa qaraieeteaca wafexer ag: ll 25 
sxeae aque: fart shea T 
GT WTA SHAT | TAT: ATATAT II 
aig aaa vzes a Pare: afaTarra | 
Sa ug seat wala a eas ag ll 26 
(To be continued.) 





is tl c t in the oycle of sixty years. 

20 is the name of the first year and Akshaya* of the las 

a ae ths authority for saying that Akshaya instead of Kshaya, 18 the name of the last year of fhe 
eyele?—J. F.F. Akshaya ts the name by which the last year iscommonly known in the Southern parts of India i 


g09 Essentials oj Astronomy, p. 155, Mysore G, T. A. Pres, 1912, —B. 5. 
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THE PEREGRINATIONS OF INDIAN BUDDHISTS IN 
BURMA AND IN THE SUNDA ISLANDS, 
BY PROFESSOR DOCTOR E. MULLER-HESS OF BERN, 
Translated from the German by 
G. K. NARIMAN, RANGOON, 


Tux sources, which are at our command for the ancient history of Burma, are the holy 
scriptures of southern Buddhists composed in Pali, These were written in India and touch on the 
history of further India and Burma only cursorily and as a disgression. Besides they cannot claim 
implicit reliance; but implicit reliance cannot at all be placed in Oriental annalists since a simple 
straight narrative without ornamentation of their own imagining has been always foreign to them. 

According to the concordant testimony of all the histories, the Burmans came from the 
| Ganges Valley and their kings were relatives to the Princes of Kogala and Kapilavastu. Of this 
tradition only this much is true, namely, that the Burmans emigrated no doubt, from the north 
and possibly in the course of their migration touched the valley of the Ganges. But there can be no 
possibility about their being related to the Aryans of India: that wouldbe in conflict with their racial 
peculiarities as well as their language, which, no doubt, belongs to the monosyllabic group. The 
whole theory of the descent of the Burmans from India was first invented, after the conversion of 
the country to Buddhism, by court historians, who thereby flattered the reigning kings, inventing 
for them a kinship with the clan from which the Buddha had sprung. : 

In another instance the Burmese tradition comes in contact with the history of India, namely, 
as regards: prince Dasgaratha. He, too, was a descendant of the Sikya dynasty of Kapilavastu to 
which Gotama belonged, and wandered after renouncing the throne eastwards to Burma, where he 
founded the so called second Tagaung Dynasty. 

From these repeated attempts of the historians to connect the history of Burma with that 
of India and especially with Kapilavastu, it follows that at an early date a regular inter« 
course must have been established between the two countries, Thus, we read in the sacred books 
of merchants from Ukkala or Suvarnabhimi (these are the ancient names of Burma) who carried 
on business in Central India. Two of these merchants came in direct contact with the Buddha 
himself; -as is reported to us: in one of the oldest texts. (Mahdvagga, Book 1, Chapter 4.) The: 
account is naturally somewhat fantastically embellished, still I assume with certainty that 
a historical kernel underlies it, Itis stated there that the Tathigatas was seated at the foot of 
the Rijiyatana tree sunk in deep meditation, when there came up to him two men named Tapussa 
and Bhallika from Ukkala bringing to the Buddha rice cakes and honey, offering the same to him 
asa present from themselves, The Buddha thought that ‘the Tathagata do not take any food in 
their hands ; how then shall I receive these rice cakes and honey?” Upon this the four Mahari- 
jas of the four directions produced before him four stone utensils, in which the Buddha received the 
offered rice cakes and honey. These two merchants thus became the first lay disciples of the 
Buddha, This account in the Mehdvagga is confirmed by the inscription on the Shwe Dagon 
Pagoda at Rangoon, which dates from the year 1485 during the reign of king Dhammacheti. Thig 
king sent out eleven monks to Ceylon to enable them to receive their Upasampadé consecration 
at the celebrated Mah 4vihara; since their own ordination had become null, as they had not observed 
the prescriptions of the Vinaya, The pagoda of Shwe Dagon itself is said to have been built in 
the life time of Gotama; though, of course, this is mere legend. The inscription repeats the 
account as given in the Mahdvagga and adds that both the merchants Teceived eight hairs from 
Gotama, which they took back to their country and enshrined in their pegoda on 


tbe summit of 
the Tamagatta Mount, east of the city of Asitanjanagara, 
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Both these accounts differ only in one essential point. For while in the Mahdvagga, the two 
merchants came from Ukkala overland, the Shwe Dagon inscription states that this journey was 
made by ship. From this it appears that the compiler of the Muhdvagga understood Ukkala to be 
Orissa, which is a province of India, from where one could journey overland to the Rajdyatana tree. 
Dhammaceti, on the other hand, the author of the inscription on the Shwe Dagon, understood 
by Ukkala the territory at the foot of the Shwe Dagon Hill stretching up to the Iravadi, where a 
number of colonists from further India must have settled at an early date. Hence he makes the 
two merchants voyage in a ship. 

When we look into the later Buddhist Literature we find the history of Tapussa and Bhal- 
lika also in the commentary of Buddhaghosha to the Vinayz and to the Anguttaranikéya, which 
is a production of the 5th Christian century. There also the city from where they came and 
where they erected the pagoda on their return is called Asitanjananagara, just as in the inscrip- 
tion on the Shwe Dagon. Accordingly, there seems to be no doubt that Buddhaghosha, too, the most 
celebrated of the later Buddhist theologians, had in his mind Burma and not Orissa, and that the 
Shwe Dagon Pagoda was actually built on the spot, where the two merchants buried the hair relics 
presented to them by Gotama, The name Dagon can be traced to an old Tikumbha ‘the three 
alms bowls”, and with this is linked the legend that Gotama and his two favourite disciples, 
Sriputta and Moggallana had buried their alms bowls at that place. The name came into 
use first in the 16th century, while before that time the pagoda was called Singuttaracheti, 
Buddhaghosha’s testimony is, therefore, of special value, in as much as he composed the greater 
number of his Commentaries in Burma, after he had spent some time in Ceylon with a view to study 
the sacred scriptures at the latter place, The Burmese historians even assert that he was born in 
their country. But this is contradicted by the evidence of the Mahavansa, which alleges his birth 
place to be in the vicinity of the holy Bodhi Tree, and, therefore, is not to be accepted . as 
a historical fact. The identity of Ukkalaé and Burma, as asserted by Buddhaghosha, is no doubt, 
(as Kern indicates,) in conflict with the statement of the Lalita-Visidra, which places the home 
of the two merchants in a country to the north of the Deccan, and it likewise is not in accord with 
the information of the Chinese Pilgrim Hiuan-Thsang, who makes the merchants come from 
Baktria. But the Lalita-Vistara has proved itself in many cases to be an unreliable source and 
the expression ‘‘ northern country ’’ is so vague that it might indicate almost any country. As 
regards Hiuan-Thsang he is a great authority for Northern Buddhism; but, he has little knowledge 
of Southern Buddhism, and when his evidence is in conflict with that of Buddhaghosha, we must 
explicitly give precedence to the latter. 

We assume, therefore, that the first two lay disciples of Gotama originally came from Burma ; 
but that is not the same thing as to say that Buddhism had already been introduced into Burma 
by that time. That event took place after the Council of Pitaliputra, which was held under the 
patronage of king Agoka. At this Council, at the suggestion of Tissa Moggaliputia, it was resoly- 
ed to send out wissionaries to various directions with a view to proselytise the surrounding coun- 
tries to Buddhism. Both the children of king Aéoka, Mahinda and Sanghamitta, went over to 
Ceylon’; to Burma went the apostles Sona and Uttara, These two arrived there aftera long 
journey, because the country was at that time in the possession of a sea monster who was working 
havoc there. The apostles succeeded in destroying the monster and naturally gained unexpected 
success in their mission of proselytisation. ‘Two-thousand-five-hundred men and one-thousand-fire- 
hundred women forthwith accepted monkhood, and the kings of the country thence-forward bore 
the name of Sonuttara. 

The port where Sona and Uttara landed in Burma was called Golanagara or Golamattika- 
nagara, and lay some twenty miles north-west of the capital, Thatén. The late Doctor 
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Forchhammer, who rendered considerable service to the archeology of Burma, discovered there 
tolerably extensive ruins which go to prove an old settlement at the place. The name of 
the city in an inscription at Kalyani belonging to the 15th century is explained so as to 
suggest that it consisted of earthen houses alter the style of those constructed by the Gaula or 
Gola in India. It was also probably an old Indian colony from pre-Christian times similar 
to the one mentioned above at the foot of the Shwe Dagon Hill, In the 16th Century the city was 
called Takkala, and at present itis named Ayetthima. Forchhammer attempted to identify 
this Golanagara with the territory called Kalah mentioned by Arab geographers, and accordingly 
propounded quite a new hypothesis with reference to a question which had already been taken up 
by Sir Emerson Tennent and others. The Arabs speak about a kingdom, which bore 
the name of Zabedj and extended in the 8th and 9th Centuries over the Islands to the south and 
east of Malacca, and consequently to Java, Borneo, Sumatra, etc. Tothis kingdom belonged 
likewise the southern extremity of India and also the country in question called Kalah. This 
place was the centre of commerce in aloes, camphor, sandlewood, ivory, and lead. The ships 
coming from the east, China, and from the west, Persia, met at Kalah and exchanged 
their respective commodities, This Kalah therefore, must have been situated somewhere in the 
Indian Ocean and the supposition of Sir Emerson Tennent that it would be Point-de-Galle in 
Ceylon has nothing improbable about it. Hven this day Ceylon constitutes the centre of commerce 
and the meeting point of passengers in the Indian Ocean, and if Point-de-Galle has been replaced as 
a port in course of centuries by Colombo, it was because the port of Point-de-Galle is in the first 
place unsafe, and secondly, because, it was the government which directed the intercourse 
towards the capital Colombo. In the accounts of the Arab geographers we come across a 
group of islands which must have existed in the vicinity of this ancient Kalah, and this 
has probably placed us on the right track. Sir Emerson Tennent thinks in this connec- 
tion of the Maldive Islands but that is scarcely probable, because, the Maldive Islands 
lie two and a half days’ journey west of Point-de-Galle, a situation which must have proved 
one of great distance for the then commercial circumstances, Perhaps we would be nearer the 
mark if we understood by Kalah the north-west coast of Ceylon, for, as a matter of fact there does 
exist a group of islands in close proximity, which constitutes what is called the Adams Bridge, and 
which was even aconnecting link with the main land in pre-historic times. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of Kalah lived according to Cosmas Indicopleustes the king who had the hyacinth 
C6 ets exwy tov taxewGov) which is an attempt at transcribing the precious stone district in Ceylon 
at present called Sabara Gamuva, and with it was connected the land where the pepper goods ¢.¢. the 
district between Puttalam and Adams Peak which is known in modern times by the name of Maha 
Oya. The Arab geographer Abu Zayid further narrates that the country in his time was subject 
to two kings . . . . the one was the Sultan of Zabej whose domination extended over Malacca, the 
Sunda Islands, and Travancore, the other was a Singhalese king who lived as a dependent 
the Sultan. 


on 


Of another opinion is the author of the anonymous work on Ceylon which appeared in 1876 - 
in London under the title, “Ceylon, a general description of the Island, historical, physical, and 
statistical.” He is of the view that the vessels which plied between China and Persia must have 

_sailed from Cape Comorin straight over the Gulf of Bengal to the Nicobar Islands ; they must 
have touched at the port of Kalah which must have been in that case one of the islands or penin- 
sulas belonging to Hinter India, possibly, the modern Kedah near Penang. There is nothing 
more to adduce in support of this hypothesis except the more or less questionable similarity of 
pronunciation between Kedah and Kalah. This hypothesis, however, has more of probability 
in it than that of Forch-hammer, because, the vessels must have sailed past Kedah, while in order 
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to calla halt at Golanagara, they would have to make a long detour towards the north. I there- 
fore, remain an adherent of the view of Sir Emerson Tennent concerning the situation of Kalah ; 
only for Point-de-Galle I would substitute the north-west coast of the Island of Ceylon.? 

We willnow leave Burma and the questions connected with it and cast a glance at the Sunda 
Islands, The date of the first colonisation is here also a matter of doubt, though the place whence 
the colonists immigrated was in all probability Kalinga, the district to the norte the mouth of the 
Godavary. The name Kalinga or Kaling, which is the designation bestowed by the Chinese on the 
Javanese, is no strong proof of this, for, the Chinese so call all the Indians who crossed over the ocean 
to the Celestial Empire. But it is very likely that they originally came from there, because it was 
also the provenance of the Singhalese. The Chinese Pilgrim Fa-Hian, who landed at Java about 
the year 413 on his return voyage from India to China, and sojourned there for a time, found 
an Indian civilisation in full growth. Brahmans and the so called heretics, as Fa-Hian calle all 
Shaivites, were in large numbers, while there were few or no Buddhists at all. This is 
confirmed by Sanskrit inscriptions in western Java and east Borneo, which to jadge by the forma. 
tion of the alphabet must be at the latest as old as the 5th Century. From these inscriptions, which 
are of a Vaishnavite character, we can conclude that both Java and the east coast of Borneo were 
hinduised prior to the 5th Century. Moreover, we learn from a Chinese report that in the year 
435 there reigned in Java a prince, whose name was the pure Indian Dh&ravarman and his title 
Sripala. We possess documents belonging to Java and composed in its native language, the 
Kavi from the 9th Century, From this it follows that about that time the country was completely 
Hinduised and that there were traces of Buddhism in the Mahayana form, Probably, the Buddhists 
had immigrated to Sumatra and Malacca in the 5th Century sooa after Fa-Hian’s visit. This is 
supported by the Sanskrit inscriptions of Kedah and province Wellesley, as well as of the celebrated. 
temple of Boro Bodor, the most extensive Buddhist structure inexistence. According to the 
opinion of Fergusson and Burgess, the temple was completed inthe 7th Century and its con- 
struction must have taken somewhere about a hundred years so that its building was probably com- 


menced in the 6th Century. 

We find Indian influence equally in Sumatra, although not in such a high degree asin Java 
and Bali. The alphabet which is used in Sumatra can be traced to an Iadian origin, and the langu- 
age has adopted a number of Sanskrit words. There are tolerably numerous names of places of 
Sanskrit origin. Buddhism must have flourished there from the 10th to the 14th Centuries, as can 
be inferred from several inscriptions and ancient buildings. Of all the islands of the Archipelago, 
Java alone seems to have admitted the division into castes according to the Hindu model, and this 
is an indication of Brahmanical and not Buddhist influence, for the Budéhist strove to do away 
with caste. The most prominent Brahmanical sect in Java was the Shaivite. Shaivism and 
Buddhism were the two officially recognised religions in Java, just as they are in Nepal of to-day where 
the King and the ruling classes are Shaivites, whereas the mass of the peopie do homage to the Bud- 
dha. We even find a kind of syncretism of both the religions in Java, in as much as the Buddha 
is regarded and adored as younger brother of Siva. At great festivals like that of Paiichavalikrama, 
it so happens that four Shaivite and one Buddhistic priests officiate in co-operation. The 
Buddhist priest turns his face towards the south, three of the Shaivites facing the three 
remaining cardinal points and the fourth sitting in the centre. We see from this that the 
Buddhists of the Sunda Islands were far from fanatics and allowed the adherents of other faiths 
to live there undisturbed. The situation was probably similar to that obtaining in Ceylon 
though in an inverted order, for the Buddhists were the first to occupy Ceylon, Hinduism having 
crept into the island only ata subsequent period along with Tamil immigrants. There, too, we 
meet with, as at Dondra on the southern coast, in one and the same temple images of the Buddha, 
of Vishnu, of Ganega, and the holy Bull from Tanjore, all of them being installed there without 


mutual disturbance or error in the prayers offered by the faithful of these various creeds, 
Se 


1 There is much more to be said for Kalah=Kedah than the author seem: to be aware of.—HEp. 
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PARAMAJOTISTOTRA 
An Old Braja Metrical Version of Siddhasenadivdkara’s Kalydnamandtrastotra. 
BY L. P. THSSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 

I found this vernacular version of the famous stotra by Siddhasenadivakara in a Jaina MS. 
pertaining to the Indian Collection in the Regia Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale of Florence. The 
MS. is registered in Pavolini’s catalogue under No, 674. It consists of 15 leaves, with 12 lines 
on each page, bnt it is unfortunately incomplete, some leaves at the end having been lost. As 
the colophon is wanting, it is not possible to fix the date of the MS., but the general appearance of 
the paper and of the script are sufficient to show that it was copied at a comparatively modern time, 
On the cover weread the title, Digambarastotrdm, which is quite probably the title we should 
find in the colophon, if the last leaf of the MS. had been preserved to us. It is, in fact, a collection 
of stotras, partly in Sanskrit and partly in Bhasha, of which only the first four have been preserved, 
These are the following :— 

(2) The Pafichamangala by Ripachanda, in Old Braja, from page 1b down to page 8a. It 
contains 25 stanzas in all, divided into five parts named respectively: (1) Prathamamaigala, 
(2) Janamamangala, (8) Tapakalydnaka, (4) Jidnakalydnaka, (5) Nirednakalydnaka. It is a 
mangalagita commemorating the five most salient points in the life of the ‘Trailokyanitha 
Sudevajinavara, from the dreams seen by the mother of the Jina down to his attainment of the 
nirvana. In the last stanza (25th) the author records his name. 

(6) The Vishépahdrasiotra by Dhanamjaya, in 89 Sanskrit stanzas, 

(c) The Athkibhdvastotra by Vadirdja, in 26 Sanskrit stanzas. 

_ (ad) The Paramajotisiotra, in Old Braja, from page 14a down to the foot of page 15b, 
deficient at the end, owing to the loss of the subsequent leaves of the MS, The text reaches to 
the beginning of stanza 26 and, therefore, 18 stanzas are wanting. 

Though incomplete, this Paramajotistotra is, no doubt, of the greatest interest, It derives its 
Value partly from its excellenceas a translation; partly also, and perhaps chiefly, from the particular 
form of language, in which it is couched. The work is, in fact, a metrical version of Siddhagena- 
divikara’s Kalyénamandirastotra, in which the author has displayed an ability that is very rarely 
found in similar works, It was, indeed, no easy matter to put into a different language the often 
intricate meaning of the Sanskrit séotra, retaining all the puns that are met at almost every step 
in the latter; and, whatis more, to put it into stanzas having verses rhyming with each other and 
corresponding exactly in number with the vasaniatilakds in the original; even to outdo the 
very Sanskrit text in conciseness, by recasting the whole content of each vasantatilakd—without 
omitting any important particular—into stanzas numbering a smaller amount of syllables, How 
far the author has succeeded in this effort, the reader will judge for himself. In some passages, 
indeed, the vernacular version seems to be much more elegant than the Sanskrit original by 
Siddhasena itself. The work takes its name of Paramajotistotra from its beginning, after the 
‘example of the Kalydnamandirastotra itself and of many other stotras of a similar kind, such as 
the renowned Bhaktdmara. 

As to the probable author of the version—though it cannot be presumed that any positive 
conclusion on this question will ever be attained, owing to the scanty evidence,—I think there is a 
circumstance that may perhaps lead to his determination. Namely, the fact that the Paramajoit- 
stotra shares with the Paiichamangala, the first work in the collection, not only the same language, but 
even the same linguistic peculiarities; and that the external affinity between the two works is such 
that it cannot be explained except by the assumption that both of them were composed in the same 
place and at aboutthe same time, and, perhaps, eyen by the same poet, Ifit be correct to go as far as 
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the latter conclusion, it is with the Ripacanda of the Paichamaigala that the author of our 
version should be identified, 

Turning to the form of the language in which the Peramajotistotra is written, I have to make 
some further observations concerning what has been stated above. The language is, in fact, Old 
Braja, but this statement would be altogether incorrect, if it were understood to imply that the 
version was made within the area where Braja is spoken at the present day. Itis well known (and 
here I mean to refer chiefly to Sir G. Grierson’s authority) that in former times the use of the Braja 
Bhakha was spread towards the West far beyond the limits of the territory, where it was spoken. 
Indeed, for many centuries Braja has been the common polite language, in which poets of the 
Western Gangetic Valley, Rajputana and even Gujarat used to compose their works. When se 
used for literary purposes by the poets of the West, it was called Pingala, and in contradistinction 
to it the dialects peculiar to each of the various countries, when they were used in poetry, were 
called Dingala, But the use of the latter for literary purposes seems never to have been so widely 
extended as that of the former. Now, it can be easily conceived that the adoption of the Braja by 
the poets in such countries as possessed a vernacular of their own, and differing from it, conld not 
take place without the Braja growing more or less corrupt through the introduction of strange 
elements and foreign words, borrowed from the peculiar dialect of the writer. The resultant, 
then, was a form of language, that in its main features was Braja, but at the same time contained 
many peculiarities, which were not consistent with the latter and could be explained only by 
a direct reference to Marwari or Gujaratt. 

This is precisely the case with the language, in which our Puramajotisiotra is composed. It 
is Old Braja mixed with alien elements, which clearly point to the West for their origin. Such 
are: @fqar “dreams,” Ra aut ‘‘of the actions,”! two instances of the plurals in—syr 
as are met in all the dialects of the Rajasthint and Gujarati ; w ‘* this, these, ” fur the singular 
and plural forms of the demonstrative pronoun, which in Braja ought to be ag and @ 
respectively ; Sf ‘‘who,” for the plural of the relative pronoun, instead of the Braja forms sit or sit; 
yar “says,” for the third person singular of the simple present, instead of wut, which is the 
ouly form that is possible in Braja ; mt & “is doing,” an instance of the definite present, which 
is not very common in Braja, whilst it becomes the rule in Mirwiri and in the other dialects of 
the West ; efat ‘will be,” an example of the sigmatie future, which is not found to exist 
in the Western Hindi, etc, Indeed, some of these as well as other forms, besides pointing to the 
West, seem to point also to an early stage in the formation of the vernaculars. In other words 
there are some peculiarities, which, though they may hapyen to have their correspondents in the 
dialects of Rajputana and of Gujarat, might be as well explained by a direct reference to 
the Apabhramica. Such are for instance: the postpositions qaft and aufr of the genitive, which 
are liable to be directly chained to the corresponding forms: qarz and quit in the Apabhramca ; 
the inflected locative singular ending in -g,- ¢, of which there are traces in all forms of Bhasha 
and which likewise occurs in the Apabhramga; the pronominal forms afar “who?” for 
the interrogatiye pronoun, and fq “ how?’ for the interrogative adverb of manner, both of 
which are derived from the Apabhramca forms: aq_w and Hi, and the latter has spread so far 
in the East that it is found even in the Old Baiswari of Tulasf Dasa; and finally the forma 
STITT, arfcay, for the pronominal adjectives of manner, which are even older than the 
corresponding forms wgqs, TFT of the Apabhramea, and for the explanation of which one must 
refer to the Prakrit. Further, there are some other forms, which are rather to be considered. as 
Kanauji peculiarities, like =f@, Fafe, fanf@.2 which are used for the oblique singular of the 








1 These two forms, as wellas some of the others mentioned below, are nOt met in the Paramajotistotra, put 
only tn the Pafichamangala 


2 The MS. often reads $8, FH, t 
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pronouns. Quite peculiar are the forms aife ‘is’ and elf” ‘Sare,”? for the 8rd persons 
singalar and plural of the simple present of the substantive verb, both used in their original 
indicative meaning 'and therefore corresponding to the Braja ® and 2°, respectively. E believe, they 
are to be explained as having arisen from two hypothetical forms: *gale ( @a7g ) and *eafe of 
the Apabhramca, which, though they have not yet been found, may reasonably be supposed to have 
existed beside the more recent forms @f¢ and #ff@. As for the ¢ being retained im the 
terminations : f#, -f#°, instances of the same are not wanting in Old Hindi, Lastly, there will be 
noticed the use of the old genitive in-g, which is also commonly found in the Old Gujarati as well. 
as in Canda’s poetry, and in the latter it appears to have superseded almost all other cases. 
In the same way, it will be found used with a meaning different from that of the genitive case 
in the example wurg wW?ift in the 2nd caupai of the Paramajotistotra. 

The conclusion, then, to be drawn is that the Paramajotistotra was written at a rather early 
period in the history of the Bhishis, which it is not possible to determine at the present day, and 
in a country lying to the Wist of the area where Braja was spoken. Whether this country was 
Rajputana or Gujarat, cannot be easily ascertained. The fact that some of the Western peculiarities, 
that have been treated of above—as for instance @ for the singular of the demonstrative pronoun 
and fara for the interrogative adverb of manner—seem to point rather to Gujarati than to Rajasthani, 
is of no great account in this question, as at that time the difference between the vernaculars of 
Gujarat and of Rajputana was much less distinct than at the present day. Beit remembered that 
both forms of speech have come out of the same stock, viz., the Caurasent Apabhramca, and that 
their mutual connection still appears as a very close one, if we only compare the Old Gujarati with 
the Old Marwari. 

I need not expend words in illustrating the contents or showing the literary importance of the 
Kalydnamandirastotra,—the original, of which our Parama/jotisiotra is a version—nor shall I dwell 
on its being an imitation of Manatuiga’s Bhakidmarastotra, and still less on the questions- 
concerning the probable identification of its author Siddhasenadivakara, For all these particulars, 
the reader may directly refer to Prof. Jacobi’s introduction to the edition of the stotra in the 
Todische Studien (Vol. XIV (Leipzig, 1875], pp. 376-377) and to Pandit Durga Prasida’s 
introductory note to the edition of the same séofra in the Kavyamata (Guchchhaka VII [Bombay, ' 
1€07], p. 10). Let me only say, im explanation of the fact that the present version is included in a 


Digambara MS,, that the Kalydnamandirastotra is read by the Digambaras as well as by the 
Ovetimbaras, 








The metre, in which the Paramayotistotra is arranged, is partly the chaupdi, partly the dohd. 
The part of the work, that has been preserved to us, comprises 26 stanzas in all, out of which 18 are 
chaupdis and the other 8 are dokds. The first stanza, from the initial words of which the version 
takes its name, is not found in the Sanskrit original, and is, therefore, to be regarded as an 
addition by the vernacular poet. 

As regards the Braja text, which follows below, I wish further to note that I have tried 
faithfully to reproduce the realing of the MS., as far as it was consistent with the laws of 
grammar and prosody. So, I have kept purposely unchanged :—the sign y, without substituting for 
it @; the frequent inorganic nasalization of the vowel sr, befure w, 4, 4, €; the frequent 
substitution of wy for original =, ¥, and of uy for 4%, etc. On the other hand, I have silently 
corrected all evident blunders like the substitution of a for F and the omission of the dot of the 
nasals, and 1 have kept carefully distinguished from the @ the y, for which the MS. has no special . 
sign. All other cases, in which I venture to differ from the reading of the MS., will be found 
recorded in the critical notes at the foot of the text. Their being so copious should not be 
imputed to any excess of scrupulosity on my part, but rather to the great incorrectness of the MS, 





5 The latter substitution is to be regarded as a Western peculiarity, 
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ay TAMA || 
ater 

qi TATAAT  gTA-ATaT-TeaT TT 

Tea TMATATRE A OPE ate aTeatatte [I 2 II 

aiae 

FAH-HCT TATE | A-AaT-AA-arcar TTT | 
frae-aieae Setar PAST Lee” qrer-aTAT- BAe |] 8 || 
HSA ASAT AT AT | rear were TTT | 
aie we ae ale” ara | a" spate sok sa ara 112 Il 
wa-aSr sles Bale ea” ea-a-] ata Frakes 
sar’ ea-aeq area Sta | nfs a alk cfa-freo-waitea II 3 Il 
ate-ea Bitt aa-atfe’ | des a ga wer qe TTR” 
ga Tans Ht werara® | qa? waa frat & aT | Vil 
aa sare-freaa-gor-sts | 8° aaa net’ Prsvathr 
say’ arta Prsvare garft | arreqeaia ae Pat U1 & Il 
A iter weaTaT asa Ait’ ga wor He! 


vy wn 


TT ATA a EA srars | sat’ Sir Tra Prst-are tl Ell 
OA WA ASA Baa sae | ara eH PAA-sywrarz | 
sqrd gaa qaa-afe da | ftra-acta rare Sra tl 9 II 
aa srraa afar Te-nife” | ael-aey fererat eter STR” | 
sat’ eqr-aht Aa AT SC Yas AT aE Bie ll < | 
aa Reva sa sta-arat | Seane-a HF" TATA | 
sar’ Ta ait are” PR aT Se aes TTA Bea AT II <I 
aa afa-sta-aren Pars dtr | & Prat anit fate & are | 
ay? at ate wifes array | fat aeaN Sar’ ea-aTg II Ye I 
fava wa Fa Gra afer ata 1 a” Rea-R” sitet at ara 
St wat Rt sprarwa-ett aera HY at THT I ta 
SA SARA-ATAL- TT FAA | eT” ARE raat FT ABe | 
SE MSW PAC” HAT | AE AAVA WAT BATT | RR I 
sara-Prare fet aat-onriea lara-gae sit Pate aife | 
aes ~ . eo aS 
4) qearen, HiT; ) BTS, QT Te, a; R) Ta RS, BITTY) SIT, ane, Te 
Gustead of WA), AIT; &) Ha we; ©) Rea, Ba, Revza, fu So) wearrra, Tay, Sy 
¢ ) Be; qo ) afd (instead of wf ): at, Tat; Aw) (at, WA, sat, Sire, aA; q) ae, 
wear; (8) tay, Fae, waz, aiwafacs. 
é For: WTA 5 6 From: BSR CISA ; € Contracted form from FAA. 
7 An instance Of the emphatic particle @ having combined with the final inherent T of the word to whick 
it was added, 
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Me gat Bat Hare | a LATT SN" eS TAT VW | 
afa-aar fet are Prev Bel Reed aaa” aifE | 
amre-afiranr fat ale” ate | areata crarr-at Aix [I AY || 
wa an tata ae gtr ata) aa fate qearent eer | 

AY ora fAanar et aara-aET Te TT srrfie |] ey |! 
Stan afr ga at Prare | Prater sara ear’ Pere ara | 
say aera fare ara aware | fare-ger Park Sta | 4 || 
at’ falar St syrea-eater | ga TATa-a stat Prats | 

HA ate Tar Baal | Fraa PATA a VHT | |) 
Sal aaaea Pa -rr-att | TAT-wWT ATA AIA-Et I 

sit sifarar-tit fier Te 1 ToT PLATT TE MT AE HAT | 

ater 

fanz tea sta Eft | aTaT a Braye? | 

say’ ff sara stat aT TT Sle Ta-sT II RE II 
aarrae A a He Rs gea-gT Sra | 

wa gt Aaa TAA-T ToT BSTTT TT II Re I 
aif an fea eaG-a att qar-aata | 

Rafe tae wast ae” pT sTATTT-UET HL 88 I 

at car fag atar-at | Waearas Fal ® 
ara-enea St Patt TH ate TA ToT eT || 2 II 

fagreat Pre as aa saat TWaSsta AT | 
Ta FAT TAT AP aaa APA-STA- ANT I] 2S {I 
ahaa Qe” sata STOTT-ATSaT BAT | 

dtc ay Pre ce te er PA I BV II 
ait ane fad sternal” T at-geeP-TE | 
fara-qa-arerare rt TSsat asat TWAT IL 2 Il 

att a Prat ea 


a . e e e r) e ® * e ° e e e ° e * * e « 





ae) a, aiftrar (for anftranr), Prat, wet, Be, SG 8S) Teed, ga, AMT, 9d) Pre, 
sat (instead of #at’), fare; 9) farare, area, fat; cS) ga, st, ae, et; x) oa; 
Qo) ge, Avs, Se (for TA), ATE, BATT TS; -2Q) WTS, eB, Are, wat; 2) dare, eax 
( for BT), TET, TT, TE, 2) Fre, APS -2Y) fara, -2E_) Heras. : 


* Observe that the carana is faulty. 
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ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF SANSKRIT. 

BY P. T. SRINIVAS IYENGAR, M.A.; VIZAGAPATAM. 


Ir is frequently urged, as one of the excellences of Sanskrit, that its alphabet is scientific 
and perfect, unlike the English alphabet, which is both superfluous and defective. But it is 
not so well-known, that while the spelling of Sanskrit words is fixed for all time, its pronun- 
ciation varies so much from province to province that there are comparatively few letters whose 
values are the same allover India. When this is pointed out to a Hindn, his first impulse is 
to maintain that his pronunciation, ¢.¢., that of his district, is the correct, ancient one of Panini 
and the Rishis that preceded him, and that all others are wrong. I have heard a Tamil Brihman 
(and a professor in a Government College who has passed a high Examination in the Science 
of Language) maintain that the Tamil pronunciation of Sanskrit is the only perfect thing, though 
the Tamil land is several thousand miles far from that where Sanskrit was first evolved, and 
though Sanskrit did not reach the Tamil land until many hundred years after it was born, On 
the other hand I have known Hindi gentlemen, great Sanskrit scholars, believe that the con- 
fasion in speech between sh and § prevalent in North India was part of the original perfec- 
tion of the Sanskrit (perfected) tongue! Asamatter of fact there is no right or wrong in 
these matters. As every flower has a right to exist and the one with narrow petals is not 
more correct than the one with broad ones, all forms of pronunciation are correct, each in the 
district or caste or clan where it prevails, and no one form is superior to another. Pronuncia- 
tion, like other manifestations of life, changes in accordance with individual environment, 

Firstly as time goes on the sounds of a langnage change. It has been proved that Sans- 
krit has levelled down original Indo-Germanic a, e and o into one uniform a, whereas the 
original sounds have been preserved in Greek, Latin and other languages. C/. Sans. panche, 
janas, Gr. pente, genos: Sans. cha, Lat. gue; Sans, chal, A. S. hweol; in all which cases the 
Sanskrit a is a later formation than the e oro of the other languages. That Sanskrit jong 
eand longo are developments of a? and au is well-known to our Grammarians, but this is 
only a case of Indo-Germanic at, es, and ot becoming first at and then long ¢ in Sanskrit and iby 
eu and ow first becoming au and then long o, Compare GK. aithos, Sans. édhas, Gk. teichos, 
Sans. déha ; Gk. otda, Sans, véda ; Lat. aug-ere, Sans. djas; Gk. rewma, Sans. sré-tas. While 
Sanskrit has wandered farther from the parent Indo-Germanic in its vowel system than its 
sister-languages, 1t has preserved the original consonant system better. But even here, there 
have been wide changes. In the Indo-Germanic there were two sets of & sounds, as to-day 
Arabic has, a velar and a palatal. These as well as the labialized velars were fronted, when 
followed by front vowels e, 7. ; thence arose in Sanskrit the sounds of &, j, A, &, ch, ete. Thus the 
roots §, jiv, har, kal, chal represent an earlier kez, gwet, gher, gel, quel. 

Most of these changes from the [ndo-Germanic to the Sanskrit have been revealed by the 
. historical study of languages conducted by modern investigators, The method of Sanskrit 
Grammarians was purely analytical ; it consisted in tracing forms to their roots Geal or imaginary) 
and it is obvious that this method cannot but lead to laws of word formation, which may be 
practically useful but are not true as facts of history. The study of the growth of man based on 
anatomical considerations and intelligent inferences from the dissection of a number of corpses as 
to how man’s body must have been put together may lead to very interesting results, but by deka 
are likely to be very different from the real story of man as revealed by eat . it ae ‘ 
Embryology. Psychology, till recently, analysed the grown man’s mind into acu . = : ¢ ss 
ed exactly like Panini’s grammar; and as the growing science of eae sycho ae 
upset the old Psychology, so Comparative Grammar has upset the older eae peek aa 
in é-tt, the e representing e¢ of Indo-Germanic is surely not derived from i, = sa A : 
The & of mukta, rikta, is not a modification of ch as Panini says, because the In Ce, 
analogue of their so-called roots much, rich, are meuk, leikw ; similarly the gh of ginants is mo 
primitive than the A of hants. 
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But even taking Panini at the usual Hindu valuation, there are many difficulties in utilizing 
his siitras in an investigation of Sanskrit pronunciation. His last st#éra is ‘aa’? (VIIL, iv., 68) 
and is usually interpreted to mean that though in the body of the séiras vowels have been 
described to be open (zivrita), short ais not open, but close (samvrita). This information can be 
utilized only if we know for certain how short a was pronounced by Panini, This letter is 
pronounced in South India like the u of ‘but’ when accented and like the shortened form of the e 
in ‘ her’ when unaccented, In Northern India when it is unaccented it loses all individuality and 
practically vanishes.. In Bengal and Orissa, the accented @ approximates too. In which of these 
wuys did Panini intend the smhvrdia a to be made? This is a question difficult to answer. And 
then there is the further question, whether these different pronunciations of @ are far off remini- 
scences of the fact that Sanskrit @ represents Indo-Germanic a, e, and o, Again in modern 
Hindi we certainly hear short ¢ and short 0. Whence come these sounds ? 

It is fairly well-known that the Hindus are divided into two grcat groups, the five Gaudas 
and the five Dravidas. These groups are distinguished from each other, firstly by the fact that the 
Brahmans of the former group eat fish and the flesh of “ five five-nailed ” animals, and those of 
the latter do not, and secondly by the fact that the Dravidas pronounce ¥ and as sh and y, and the 
Gaudas in many cases pronounce them ¢4 and y. Thus when they begin wordsor syllables, there are 
invariably kh andy; jama, jamund, khat, pdkhar, y in the middle of a syllable is y asin sydt; sh 
when it is the first part of aconjunct consonant is sometimes attempted to be pronounced, and 
then it approximates to s, thus shasht becomes khasti, “fi, the nasal of ch-series is pronounced 
alike throughout India, when it preceded ch or j, but when it succeeds j as in the words yajfia 
or sidna, it is pronounced differently in different parts of India. The Tamil has in his own 
tongue a distinct #7 sound, occurring by itself in words, ¢g., Aéy/rw but it cannot be easily 
pronounced after j, so he pronounces these words as yaghu, gidna, The North Indian makes 
the first word jagya and the second gydéna ; the Maratha makes the former yadnya, 

As regards sibilants, there are four sounds, the English s, the Tamil s, ihe English eh, and 
the Indian sf sounds, all made by the friction of air passing between the palate, beginning from 
behind the teeth and gradually receding to the mid palate. There is no difficulty with regard to 
the first of these sounds. The second is the sound made in South India and the third in North 
India when reading @. Seeing that Panini was a Sindhi, it is probable that he followed the modern 
North Indian practice. South Indians claim that their pronunciation of this letter is the proper 
one, but there is no shadow of evidence to prove this, though when a South Indian speaks 
Sanskrit, the ear can much more readily detect the difference between a_and y. But this is per- 
haps due to the fact that to the South Indian, Sanskrit is absolutely a foreign language, his mother 
tongue belonging to the Dravidian family and he is therefore plus royaliste gue le rot. With regard 
to the last of these sounds, too, there is a difficulty, The Dravida makes the sound by doubling 
the tongue, and contacting the blade with the middle of the palate. The Gauda makes a kh of it, 
Where the South Indian reads tushdra, the Gauda reads tukAdra. The Gauda and not the 
Dravida has spoken Sanskritic languages continuously from the beginning of the historic age in 
India, and hence his pronunciation must be regarded as the genuine Sanskrit pronunciation and 
the Dravida one but a modification of it by a foreign tribe attempting to acquire it. The main 
language of Afghanistan is Pashto in its S. W. parts and Pakhto in the N. E. Here we have 
over again the Dravida-Gauda difference, The S.W. sh may be due to the proximity of a 
Dravidian language, the Brahii, It is to be noted that Herodotus speaks of them Paktues and 
the Rig Veda refers to them as Pakthas. Apparently Pakhto was the ancient form and Pashto 
arecent one. This fact renders it probable that q was 4h in Sanskrit tillthe Draévidas made it 
into sh. This view will react on the discussion of certain problems of linguistic science. Collitz derives 
kesheti from a root kshe? and kshayati and kshindtt, both from a root ghshet. Butit isa disputed 
question whether the Indo-Germanic had a sh sound. If, as with the Gaudas, Sanskrit q is really kh 
and ksh is really kk and if gy developed from Indo-Germanic & ought to be pronounced sh, the 
above disputed question ought to be rediscussed in the light of this. As an example of a mis- 
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take due to the ignorance of the Gauda pronunciation of Sanskrit, I may mention that such a 
scholar as Bloomfield in his Religion of the Veda, p. 54, speaking of the Persian translation of 
the Upanishads made for Dara, says that “the Persian pronunciation of the word wpanishad is 
oupanekat”, whereas itis the Gauda pronunciation. Idg. sweks became Skt. qz, which Gaudas 
pronounce khash; Idg. skeub became aa, which Gaudas make khubA. In this soanection. il 
must be remembered that Idg. swin some cases become sin Sanskrit and kh(w) in Persian ; 
thus the Persian analogue for svedas is kA(w)ay, for svasar is kh(w)d har, and for si-karas is 
khik. Curiously enough Idg. kw when fronted by the influence of front vowels becomes ¢ in 
Persian, corresponding to Skt. s; thus Idg. kwett, Skt, svééas, Pers. safid. Hence the history 
of Skt. & ought to be rediscussed in the light of these facts. 

Scientific conclusions on the gradual changes of Sanskrit sounds are vitiated by four facts, 
(1) Maharashtras have been the main teachers of Sanskrit Grammar for the past two centuries 
or more and have imposed their Dravida pronunciation on Sanskrit ; and European Scholars have 
on that account not given the Gauda pronunciation its dues. (2) The Gaudas of Benares have 
for a long time been under the influence of these Maharashtras and their own pronunciation 
to-day is a very mixed one. (3) Sanskrit was never the spoken language of the people; it was 
the Samnskrita, the literary, conventionalized form of the language of the people, first of the Indus 
valley, then of the Madhyadega, and lastly of Magadha and perhaps also of the Maratha country, 
before it became finally fixed in its present highly artificial form, denuded of syntax, divested of 
idioms, eminently suited to be the language of scholars, but unfitted to act as a means of registering 
the changing sounds of a living language. (4) The linguistic survey of Northern India has 
been conducted by gentlemen without a training in phonetics, and their enquiry has been to 
some extent vitiated by a belief that Sanskrit is the norm and the languages as spoken are 
corruptions of the Sauskreta bhdshd. 

My object is not to solve these problems, but merely to prove that the Sanskrit alphabet is 
not devoid of perplexing difficulties, nor is Sanskrit pronunciation an invariable fixed thing as 
people usually suppose. To one who knows the facts of the case and is not blinded by prejudice, 
it is as full of difficulties, as full of variations, as any other language. 


SANTIDEVA, 
BY MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA HARAPRASAD SASTRI, M.A., C.LE.; CALCUTTA. 


SAnripuva is a great name in the later Mahayina literature. He is credited with the author- 
ship of three works: (1) Bodhicharydvatara, (2) Siksh4é-Samuchchaya and (8) Sitra-Samuch- 
chaya (See Sikshd-samuchchaya of Bendall, Introduction, page [V., on the authority of Téranitha). 
Sttra-Samuchchaya has not yet been found. But there is ample evidence that this was also 
written by Santideva, as will be found in the sequel. 

Bodhicharydvatdra has been several times published and even translated into English, It 
was first published by Professor Minaef in the eighties, Then it was published in the Journal of 
the Buddhist Text Society by me. I had the advantage of collating a beautiful palm-leaf 
manuscript belonging to the Hodgeson Collection; in the Library of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. In 1898 I acquired a copy of the Paitjtkd commentary of the work by Prajnikaramati. 
The manuscript was copied in the year 1078 A.D. in Newari character. The copyist’s name is 
not given. But he describes the commentator Prajiiikaramati as his tdtapdda, from which it 
may be inferred that he was a disciple of the monk Prajiakaramati who was 4 well-known 
scholar of the Vikramasilé-vihira (See M. M. Satig Chandra Vidyabhushana’s Indian Logic, 
Medieval School, page 151) and flourished about the beginning of the 11th century. Another 
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manuscript in Maithili character of the commentary running over the Prajidpdramitd chapter 
only was also acquired at the same time. Professor De la Vallée Poussin has very nearly 
completed an edition of the text and the commentary in the Bibleotheca Indica Series. The 
commentary is a store-house of information about the later Mahdyina School. 

The Sikshd-samuchchaya was edited in the Bzbleotheoa Buddhica Series of St. Petersburg 
by the late lamented Professor Bendall of Cambridge in 1902. He has enriched his edition 
with the meanings of the rare Buddhist words in English in the form of an index, and in the 
introduction he discusses the age of the work and the genesis of the passages quoted in the 
work, In the work Santideva rarely speaks himself, but quotes from a very large number of 
authoritative works. His Bodhicharydvatéra is written in beautiful Sanskrit, very rarely tinged 
with Buddhistic licenses, The versification throughout is exceedingly musical. SAntideva 
wrote at a time when Chinese scholars ceased to come to India. So it was at first thought that 
his works were not translated into Chinese, But my friend Professor Ohmiya of Tokio writes 
to me that he has discovered in Nanjio’s catalogue of the Tripitakas, a work which appears to 
be a different version of the Bodhicharydvatdra. 


Recently three palm-leaves were acquired by me, being No. 9990 of the Government 
Collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which gives a legendary account of Sintideva’s life. 
The leaves were written in the 14th century Newari hand at Katmandu. It represents 
Santideva to have been the son of a Raja. But unfortunately the name of the capital of the Raja 
has been so completely effaced that with all my efforts I could not make out anything of it. 
The name of his father is Mafijuvarma. (Tarindtha says that Sintideva was the son of a 
Raja of Surishtra. See Introduction of Sikshd-samuchchaya of Bendall, page 8. But Tara- 
natha was later than these leaves, on which my paper is based), At the time of his instal- 
lation as Yuvardjd, his mother pointed out to him that kingship led only to sin. ‘You better 
go,” said his mother, ‘‘ where Buddhas and Bodhisattvas are to be found. If you go to the 
place of Mafijuvajra, you will prosper spiritually”, He rode on a green horse and left his 
father’s country. He was so intent on his journey that he forgot to eat and drink for several 
days. In the thick of the forest a handsome girl canght hold of his horse and made him 
descend from it. She gave him good water to drink, and roasted goat-meat to eat. She in- 
troduced herself asa disciple of Mafiju-vajra-samidhi, This pleased Santideva greatly. For 
his mission was to become a disciple of the same Guru. He stopped with the Guru for 12 
years, and obtained the knowledge of Mafijusrf. After the completion of his education the 
Guru ordered him to go to Madhyadeéa. And there he became a raut, viz., a military officer 
assuming the name of Achalasena. Hehadasword made of devaddru wood, and he goon 
became a favourite with the king, so much so that other officers grew jealous of him, T hey 
represented to the king that this man had a sword made of devadéru wood. How could he then 
serve his master as a soldier in times of war? The king wanted to inspect the swords of all 
his officers, Achalasena represented that his sword should not be seen. But the king insisted, 
and he agreed to show his sword to the king in private after covering one of his eyes. As soon as 
the king saw the sword his eye fell on the ground. The king was surprised and pleased. But 
Achalasena threw his sword on a stone, went to Nalandé, changed his dress and renounced the 
world. There he got the name of Sintideva on account of his calmness. He heard the three 
Pitakas, and practised meditation. He got another name too, Bhusuku, because 

TAMING ware: Tait, He TANT aeara yaRarPsaaraad seRATATSIMNa TE SPT | 

Sometime after the young folk of Nalanda became curious to test his knowledge. It was 
the custom at Nalanda to hold recitations every year in the month of Jyaishtha in waxing moon, 
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They pressed upon him ito give a recitation, There was an extensive Dharmaédld to the North- 
east of the great Vihdra at Nalanda, In that Dkarmaégdld all the pandits were assembled and 
Santideva was raised to the swmhdsana, He at once asked 


Paar cera Sart ar ast RT: Was eTa—seaeT sees: fr: eT aT TT 
ee are | Ta cararearar Qyeamstired Haars geqatead wausreansraer 
aedaaT Tae Pras aATE Ta: | | 
WT ATTA MATA Via ars, MATT Paar || 
AMHE Beaacrt gears gs wraa verses: | | 
The pandits became curious, and asked him to recite a work that may be Arthdisha, He 
resolved in his mind which of the three works, Sitra-samuchchaya, Sikshd-samuckchaya an 
Bodhicharydvatdra, to recite, And he gave preference to the Bodhicharydvatdra, and began to 
read : 
grad aga Waedarary wftrtenrsedtsfania aa | Trae aeafeasay 
aT TATA || 
But when he came to recite the verse ~ 


HW A AAT ATAAT Aa: Afeass GT: | 

aeraneeag TAFT: TTA || 
the Lord appeared before him and took him to Heaven. The pandits were surprised, searched his 
Padhu-kuti, viz., a student’s cottage, a thatched room 17’ by 18’ and there they found the three 
works Sitra-samuchchaya and others, which they published to the world. 

This is the legendary account of Santideva’s life given in those three palm-leaves, From 
this we come to know that SAntideva was a monk at Nalanda, that he had a kuf? there, that he 
was called Bhusuku, and that he was the author of the three works mentioned above. 

Reading through Sikshd-samuchchaya and Bodhicharyd, we find that he was a Mahayanist 
of the MAdhyamika School. Professor Bendall thinks that Santideva’s Sanskrit works are not 
altogether free from Téntrika Buddhism. But from the Catalogue Da Fonds Tibetain by 
P. Cordier, Deuaieme Partie, page 140, we learn that Santideva is the author of a Tdnirika 
Buddhist work entitled afiaeraarsaeraivacaaterara : From a palm-leaf manuscript of 
scaraeaarraa: : in the Durbar Library of Nepal, we learn that to Bhusuku are attributed 
several works of the Vajraydna schools, vtz., the school of the secret and mystic worship of the 
later Buddhists, I have discovered several songs on the same subject in Bengali attributed to 
Bhusuku. One of the songs declares him distinctly to have been a Bengali, 

Surarrart—  wzIHIawAt 
aTATUT TS TAS Atet TST | 
ea Ia ST ses ll Z Il 
Sie WaIe ANIA AFA 
frsaftet qesratt atfet Ul a | 

TATTRATETRAGTAAATAAT RAAT ATS THA a aware wears 
am aaeegeest argeaedtaay wari AAAPAATSASA ANT AARWMIACATH (esas 
ata BPA HA | 

Though the name of his father’s capital could not be read in the palm-leaves, it seems that 
the city was in Bengal. Sdntideva rode into the jungles of Terai where Mafjurajra-samddhz, his 
Guru, had a tapovana similar to that of Divakara in Harshacharita. The Guru asked him to go to 
Madhyadega in which term Hieuen Sthang included Magadha and which the Nepaleese still use 
in the corrupted form, Madhesa, in the same sense. Bengal is beyond Madhyadega. So 
Majiijuvajra would be justified in asking a Bengali to go to Madhyadesa. 
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As to the age of Santideva, written as Jayadeva, by mistake, on page 106 of Cambridge 
Catalogue of Professor Bendall, while treating of Sitshd-samuchchaya, it is stated that the work 
was compiled by Jayadeva in or about the 7th century A.D. But he reconsiders his position 
in his introduction to the Sikshd-samuchchaya, and puts him down between the death of Srihar sha, 
in 648 and the translation of the work under the celebrated Tibetan king Khrt-lde-sron-bisan, 
who reigned 816.888 A. D. If so, the Bengali songs attributed to Bhusuku would be as old ag 
the 7th century though the songs belong to the Sahajia School of Buddhism, which seems to have 
branched ont from Vajrayana or may be identical with it, 

Tt may not be out of place to mention here how unhistorical Indian panditas became in the 
middle ages. In the Durbar Library, Nepal, there isa manuscript entitled Bodhicharyavata- 
rdnusansa, Which is nothing else than the Bodhicharyd itself with a few verses added at the 
beginning and at the end. The prologue and the epilogue make the Bodhicharydvatdra a dialogue 
between Agoka and his Guru Upagupta. 

It may be argued that Sdntideva, the author of Mahdydna works, and Bintideva, the 
composer of Sahajid songs, under the name of Bhusuku may not be one and the same person, 
But this doubt is set at rest by the signature of one of the songs attributed to Bhusuku, The 
signature runs ; 


UTA AW HZ ACHAWERE AB HSTCATNT | 
HAAS Bat Aa GeTa ATTEN |I 

In this signature Bhusuku calls himself a rawid, and we know from the palm-leaves that 
SAntideva served as a rduda in Magadha. 

I have a mind to say more on the subject when I publish the old Bengali songs on Buddhism. 
Wassiljew, following Tardnatha, thinks that there were Buddhist works in an Apabhransa 
language. In our joint expedition to Nepal in 1898-99 Professor Bendall and myself got a work 
entitled Subhdshiia-saigraha, Professor Bendall has published the book. It contains some 
quotations in that Apabdhransa language. But in my last journey to Nepal in 1907 I found 
several works in that language which after a careful study I am inclined to call old Bengali. It ig 
undoubtedly the language spoken in Hastern India in 7th, 8th and 9th centuries, in which these 
books were composed. 


MISCELLANEA. 


A POEM BY BHASA. 

Panpit T. Ganapati Sastri of Travancore has 
laid all lovers of Sanskrit literature under a deep 
debt of gratitude by his discovery of twelve or 
rather thirteen of the dramas of the almost for- 
gotten poet Bhasa, who is known to have preced- 
ed Kélidésa, Three of these he has edited in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 

I beg to draw the attention of scholars to a 
kévya or epic poem by the same poet, It is re- 

erred to in the Prithvérdja-viyaya mahdkdvya, also 
ealled Prithvt-mahendra-vijaya, I quote from a 
manuscript in the possession of P, Gaurishankar 
H.Ojha, copied from the one in the Deccan 
Ooallege Library, 


Text. 

erant | dear |] sqeerehay aerat sear [ ar ] 
fT TWIT aTaTArfA | 

WAT HTEY TS fasorqatedt [ sa? ] caraar- 
eqrcaaeaars || 

Commentary. 

Vat Hos GTA serra ae aortas 
aaHrarestarr Fah tarastsitt Tareas 
arane dfs TET: Aes Fserqated- 
qramaret WeVereeqy: Ba CT ATT ATAT 
qfafe qecqracaeqrea TRIATTHT Fargeghe 4T- 
Teala ay: ATEATT ACT AT SraeTT AAA TT 
Tee AEA TTT Tere APH AE aatear: snrea- 
sd fara matt reerra fanfare arr eer are Ware: 
AST MT AKA TA AaReGarawarai 
TERT T YT: |, 
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SS ai I A STOP DS a ee ep re a Se ae ONO ee eT 
a Raa I GS aa aR a ce EEN TC OE 


[T2af 1 (number 3), page 2, lines 4-11}. 
From this we learn that Vishnudkharma (plural) 

was akioya of Bhasa and it was put in the fire 
for being tested. The commentator, Jonarija 
{son of Bhatta Nonaraja, son of Loelardja) who 
commented on the Kirdtdrjuntya and Srtkantha- 
charita also, calls Bhasa a muni, and says that he 
and Vyasa were rivals and one work of each was 
thrown into the fire, which, as a referee, did 
mot consume the excellent work of Bh&sa named 
Vishnudharma, It is not said whether the work 
of Vyasa escaped unhurt. The submission of the 
works of Bhasa to the ordeal by fire is alluded to 
by Rajasekhara in Jalhana’s Siktimukidvali in 
the verse— 

WTSUT RTA ta: PAW Wiferas 

CAMA ATTACA WERT WAT Al 


~where chhekaih* should be taken to mean vidag- 
dhaih(==critics), and where the surviving work of 
outstanding merit is said to be Svapna-Vdsava- 
datta, and not Vishnudharma, The epithet jalana- 
mitte (jvalana-mitra=friend of fire) applied to 
Bhasa in Gaudavaho (v. 800) refers, I think, to 
this episode in the poet’s life rather than to ‘an 
incident in the play’ (of Svapna-Vdsavadaita,) as is 
said by M. Sylvain Lévi. Testing the qualities 
ofadrama or @ poem by its combustibility or 
otherwise is indeed quaint. In his Prabandha- 
kushn, Rijagekhara-stri alludes to the custom of 
authors teking their new books to Kashmir where 
the works were examined by Pandits and placed 
in the hands of Bharati or Sarasvati, who sat on 
athrone. If ihe work was of merit, the goddess 
nodded in approval and flowers were showered 
upon the poet; if not, it was thrown to the 
ground. 

Thus there was a tradition in the 12th century 
ofa kdoya named Vishnudharma (plural) of great 
excellence by Bhaésa. The fact that Bha&sa is 
ealled muni and a rival of Vyasa, and the possi- 
bility that Vishnudharmotiara, one of the Purdnas 
yoing under the authorship of V5 4sa, looks like 
the name-sake and counterpart of the lost Vishnu- 
dharma by Bhasa, would, no doubt, be very 
gratifying to Pandit Ganapati Sastri, who, car- 
ried away by the enthusiasm of his discovery, the 
importance of which be it far from me to under- 
rate, makes Bh&ésa anterior to Kautilya Chéaakya 
and Panini. I shall discuss his case for this 
assumption in another note. But those who are 
not prepared to accept Vyasa and Bhasa as con- 
temporaries, would admit that, in the 12th century 


and thereafter, tradition remembered them as 
rivals of almost equal eminence and remembered 
& kdvya by the latter named Vishnudharma. 

CHANDRADHAB GULERI. 
Mayo College, Ajmer. 

{ There are two works of the name of Vishnu- 
dharma or Vishnudharmottara, of which one, 
according to Bihler, is as old as A. D. 500 (ante, 
Vol. XIX., p. 408). Both professing to be Purd- 
nts, one waS naturally attributed to Vydsa, who 
is supposed to be the auther of all Purdnas. As 
it is inconceivable that one author can compose 
two different works bearing one and the same 
name, the other Vishnudharma appears to have 
been hoisted upon Bhésa. <A rivalry was accord- 
ingly imagined to have sprung up between him 
and Vyasa, and the tradition about the ordeal of 
fire which originally pertained to Srapnavdsava- 
dattia was transferred to Vishnudharma— 
D.R. BY] 


SANKARACUARYA AND BALAVARMA 

In a note on page 200 of this Journal for 1912, 
Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar has made an attempt 
to fix more accurately the date of Saukard- 
chérya. His attempt is based on the oceur- 
rence ofthe name Balavarma in Sankaradcharya’s 
commentary on the Veddntastiras, once under 
Sétra 1V. 3, 5 and once under Séira II. 4, 1. 
A Qhalukya chief of the name of Balavarma 
is menioned in the Kadaba plates’ of 
A.D. 812 as the grandfather of Vimaldditya, 
who was the governor of the Kunungil district 
when the plates were issued. The period of this 
Balavarmi’ wou'd thus be, roughly, the last quarter 
of the 8th century. Hitherto this was the only 
inscription in which the name Balavarmaé was 
found to occur. but I have recently discovered 
three viragals in Hirigundagal and Sankénhalh, 
Tomkur Taluk, which tell us that Balayemmarasa 
waged a war against the Gangas during the rule 
of the Ganga king Sivamara.? As the period of 
the latter is also about the close of the &th 
century, there cannot be much doubt about the 
identity of the Balavemmarasa of the viragals 
with the Balavarma of the Kadaba plates. Bala- 
vyarma’s name also occurs in Maddagiri 93 and 
Tiptur 10, both of which®, though undated, pro- 
bably helong to the close of the 8th century. As 
all the above inscriptions are found in the Tum- 
kur district, there can be no doubtas to the 
identity of the Kunungil or Kunungil of the 
Kadaba plates with the modern Kunigal of the 





Pane! 








1 Chheka is a Pili word meaning sk lful, expert, vide Chiller.’ Dictionary sud voce.—D. IR. B. 


1 fpr. Car, XIL, Gubbi, $1; Epi. Ind., 1V., 332. 
‘ Ep. Car., XII, 


2 See Mysore Archeological Report for 1910, para. 53, 
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game district. The Tamil inscriptions* of the 
Chola and Hoysala periods in Kunigal Taluk, 
which invariably give the name as Konungil, also 
support the above identification. Consequently 
the identification of Kunigal with the Konikal- 
vishaya of the Hosir grant of Ambéra* is no 
longer tenable. After the overthrow of the 
Chalukya power, Balavarm& may have hecome a 
feudatory of the Rashtrakdtas and fought on 
their behalf against theGaagas. Several viragals 
newly discovered in Tumkur Taluk refer to the 
wars between the Ganga kings Sripurusha and 
Civamara aud the Rashtrakitas,® one of them 
giving us the important information that Siva- 
mara fell fighting in a battle at Kavimogey dr 
against Vallaha, te. the Rishtrakita king 
(Govinda ITI). 

There can thus be no doubt about the existence 
of a prince of the name of Balavarmé at the close 
of the 8th century. And his period being about 
the same as that generally assigned to Sankar&- 
ehdrya, the attempt on the part of seholars to 
identify him with the one alluded to by the latter 
in his commentary can by no means be pronoun- 
ced unreasonable. On reading my Archeological 
Report for 1910, Mah&mahdp&dhyaya Harapra- 
gada Sastri, M.A., in a kind letter dated the 1st 
of May 1911, wrote to me thus:—‘“ The date of 
Sankaricharya has not yet been proved by any 
positive fact. In your Report you speak of a 
Balavarm& in about A. D. 812, i.¢., about the 
time when Sankarfchérya flourished; and he 
mentions in his Bhdshya LV., 3, 4 of Balavarmaé 
as being near to him. May not this be a rosi- 
tive proof of Sankarich&rya’s date?” And in the 
note under reference Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar has 
likewise based his conclusions on the same identi- 
fication. Itis possible that the identification is 
correct. There are, however, a few other cireuin- 
stances which cannot well be ignored in this 
connection. Balavarma is not the only prince 
mentioned by Suankarichfirya, He mentions 
several others, e.g., under SiitralV,, 3, 5 Jayashhba 
and Krishnagupta along with Bulavarm4 ; under 
Sétra 11.,1,17 Pdrnavarmé. In case Balavarmé 
is taken to be his contemporary, it stands to rea- 
son tkat the others also should he treated as 
euch. It isnot reasonable to smgle unt one of 
the names to base our arguments on and com- 
pletely ignore the others. Identifying the Pirna- 





4 thd. Kun’ gal 2, l4and 16. 


S Mysore Archeclojical Rez ort fur 1910, paras, 46 and 51-54. 
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varmé of Sankarfchirya with the Western Mava- 
dha king of the same name, the late Mr. Telang 
came to the conclusion that Sankardcharya 
flonrished at about A. D. 600.7 With regard to 
the other kings mentioned above, we know of a 
Krishnagupta, the first king of the Gupta dynasty 
of Magadha, who ruled at about A. D. 5(0; of is 
Jayashbha of the Chalukya dynasty whose 
period is also about A.D. 500; and of another 
Jayasithha (Jayasiuha 11) among the Bastern 
Chalukyas, whose date is about A. D. 700. There 
is nothing to prevent us from identifying the 
kings alluded to in Sunkaraehfrya’s commentary 
with those mentioned above. But none of them 
was his contemporary, if the date generally 
assigned to him is to be accepted. In these cir- 
cumstances one may well be excused if one holds 
the opinion that the identification in the case of 
Balavarma is as much open to question asin the 
case of the others and that the synchronism 
based on it is purely accidental. It looks as if 
one out of several names had been purposely 
seized upon to the exclusion of the others in 
order to secure support for a favourite theory, 
When epigraphical or other evidence becomes 
available to prove the contemporaneity of the 
kings referred to with Sankarfichirsa, the argu- 
ment from the synebronism of Bulavarmd wil] be 
perfectly legitimate. THR then the names bave 
perhaps tu be looked upon as cunnoting inniyt- 
nary persons Hike the words Devadatta and 
Yajhadutta or the letters A, Band C, 


Ki. NARASIMHACHAB 
Bangalore, 


‘Sieeriismerriniinpripermbeatirn aasnicbagih 


[I have no donbt that my identifieation of 
Sankaréché-ya’s Balavarman is eorrert | For, 
as shown by me, bis grandson Vimaléditya can 
alone answer to the deseription of the quntum- 
porary prince given by Supkardehdrya’s puptl's 
pupll, Prajhititman, This reeeives additiinel 
confirmation from the fact that it aerees with 
the date of the plulosopher arrived at by Prof 
Pathak ou irrefravible evidenee, It is true that 
Sankaracharya speaks of other kings also, ey, 
Jayasinnha and Krishuagapta, But thelr names 
can have no weight to lony as synebronisms of 
their sons vr grandsons wich the philosopher's 
pupils or pupil’s pupils are not established, — 
dD, R. BI 
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BOOK-NOTICH. 


THe MABAVAMSA OB THE GREAT CHRONICLE OF CEY- 
ton. Translated into English by WILHELM GriczER, 
Ph.D., Professor of Indo-Germanic Philology at Er- 
langen University, assisted by Masrn Haynzs 
Bovz, Ph.D., Lecturer on Pili at University College, 
London. Demy 8vo: pp. Ixiv, 300; witha map 
of Ancient Ceylon. Published for the P&li Text 
Society by Henry Frowde; London: 1912. 


[Reprinted, by permission, from the 
J.R.A.S., 1912, p. 1110 ff.] 


Professor Geiger gave us in 1908 his critical 
edition of the text of the Original Mahavainsa ; 
that is, of chapters 1 to 36 and verses 1 to 50 of 
chapter 37 of the whole work, being that portion 
which was written to rearrange, expand, and ex- 
plain the Dipavathsa (see p. 11 of the imtroduc- 
tion to the translation). We has now followed 
that up by his translation of the text, published in 
inglish through the co-operation of Mrs. Bode: 
Professor Geiger made his translation in German, 
Mrs. Bode turned his translation into English; 
and the English rendering was then revised by 
Professor Geiger: we muy congratulate both 
collaborators on the result. Asis well known, the 
text of the Dipavamsa, with an English transla- 
tion, was given by Professor Oldenberg in 1879, 
We are now at last provided with reliable and 
easy means of studying both the great Ceylonese 
Buddhist chronicles. 


[1111] Professor Geiger’s translation is preceded 
by an introduction of 63 pages, in eleven sec- 
tions, in which he has discussed a variety of 
important points. 


In the first place, he has briefly recapitulated 
the demonstration given in his Dipavamsa and 
Mahdvamsa (1905) that the two chronicles were 
based on an older work, known as the Atthaka- 
thi-Malavamsa, which must have come down 
originally to only the arrival of Mahéndra in 
Ceylon (in the time of Aédka’, but was after- 
wards continued to the reign of Mahdséna first 
half of the fourth century A.D ). 


In the second place, Professor Geiger, defend- 
ing the two chronicles against what he has just- 
ly described (p. 14) as “ undeserved distrust and 
exaggerated scepticism,” has shown that they are 
to be accepted safely as reiable historical re- 
cords, with a framework of well-established 
dates, We have, indeed, to clear away from 


them a certain amount of miraculous matter. 
But they do not stand alone among ancient 
histories in presenting such matter. And when 
we have made the necessary elimination, which 
is not difficult, there remains, easily recogniz- 
able, a residue of matter-of-fact statements, in 
respect of which the chronicles have already been. 
found to be supported by external evidence to 
such an extent that we meed not hesitate about 
accepting others of their assertions, which, 
though perhaps we cannot as yet confirm them 
in the same way, present nothing which is at all 
startling and naturally incredible. 


In dealing with the chronology, Professor Geiger 
has accepted B.C. 483 as “‘the probable year” of the 
death of Buddha (p.24.. That particular year is 
undoubtedly the best result that wehave attained, 
and that we are likely to attain unless we can 
make some new discovery giving us the absolute 
certainty which we do not possess. For a brief 
statement of the manner in which it is fixed, see 
p. 239 above: Professor Geiger has added obser. 
vations of [1112] his own (pp. 26, 23-30), based 
on something pointed out by Mr. Wickremas- 
inghe, endorsmg it, As regards one item in the 
process by which itis fixed, the interval of 218 
years from the death of Buddha to the anoint- 
ment of Aédka ‘is supported,” as Professor 
Geiger has said (p. 25), “‘ by the best testimony 
and has nothing in it to call for suspicion.’ As 
regards another item, we need not hesitate about 
accepting 28 years according tothe two Cey- 
lonese chronicles, against the 25 years of the 
Puranas, as the true length (in round numbers) 
of the reign of Bindusara. This last considera- 
tion, we may add, entails placing the anoint- 
ment of Aééka in B.C. 265 or 264 (p. 27: if that 
should still remain unwelcome to anyone who, 
taking one item from one source and the other 
from another source, would place both the death 
and the anointment four or five years earher, — 
well; it can be shown on some other’ occasion that 
there is nothing opposed to B.C. 265 or 2€4, for 
the anointment of Aséka, in the mention of cer. 
tain foreign kings in the thirteenth rock-edict 
So, also, though the matter does not affect that 
point we may safely follow the 37 years of the two 
chronicles, against the36 years of the Puidiaas, as 
the length (inrowrd numbers) of the reign of 
Asdka, 
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Professor Geiger hesitates (p. 23) to accept the 
“bold and seducive combination” by which I 
explain the mention of 256 nights in the record of 
Aééka at Sahasrim, Rdpnath, Brahmagiri, and 
other places. In what way, then is it to be ex- 
plained? As regards the other two explanations 
which have been advanced, there is nothing in 
the calendar to account for the selection of that 
particular number of nights or days; and a tour 
of sucha length by Agéka, while reigning,— 
whether made by him actually as king or in the 
character of a wandering mendicant monk,— is 
out of the question. On the other hand, my ex- 
planation,— that the 256 nights mark 256 years 
elapsed since the death of Buddha,— is suggested 
exactly by the [1113] number of years establish- 
ed hy the Dipavarhsa and the Mahavarhsa from 
that event to the end of ASdka’s reign, and by 
the well-established practice of ancient Indian 
kings, of abdicating in order to passinto religious 
retirement: see this Journal, 1911. 1091 ff My 
explanation may be set aside: but it has not been 
shown to be open to adverse criticism as the 
others are, 


In respect of the later Buddhist reckoning, 
the erroneous one, now current, whieh would 
place the death of Buddha in B.O. 544, Professor 
Geiger, putting Mr. Wickremasinghe’s remarks 
in a Clearer light, has shown (p. 29) that it exist- 
ed in Ceylon in the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury A.D, This carries it back there to more 
than a century before the time at uae I arrived 
in this Journal, 1909, 333. 


In § 8 of theintraduction, Professor Geiger has 
given (p. 36) a tabulated list of the ancient kings 
of Ceylon, down to Mahadséna, on the lines of the 
list given hy me in this Journal, 1909. 350, but 
with some improvements. His table has the 
advantage of giving the references by chapter 
and verse to his text of the Mahavamsa; a detail 
which, for reasons stated at the time, I was not 
able to fillin. It increages the total period accord- 
ing to the Mahavarsa by 1 year, 4 months, 15 
days, by alterations under Nos. 10 and 11 (plus 
2 years) and No. 17 (minus 7 months, 15 duys): 


And it in- 
cludes two additional columns, which give the 
chronology in terms of the Buddhist era of 
B.C. 483 and of the Christian reckonings B.C. 
and A.D. 


these are due to improved readings. 


As regards a remark on p. 39—40, there is no 
need to accept the assumption that Samudra- 
gupta began to reign in A.D, 326: a more reason- 
able date is A.D. 335 or 340: see this Journal, 
1909. 342. . 


The last section of the introduction (pp. 51- 
63) deals with the first, second, and third 
Buddhist Councils, all of which are shown to be 
historical events, and elears away the confusion 
in the Indian [L114] 
distinct persons, Kalaséka and Dharmasdéka, son 
the 


tradition between two 


of Bindusira,— Aéédka who issued the 


edicts. 


Appendix D gives a list of Pali terms used in 
the translation without being turned into English. 
Under No. 34 there is quoted a statement that, 
according to the details given in a table of the 
end of the twelfth century, the yéjana works out, 
for Ceylon, to between 12 and 12% miles, but that 
in actual practice it must have been reckoned at 
from 7 to 8 miles, This latter value, however, 
ig quite an imaginary one: see this Journal, 1907, 
655. And as regards early times there is no 
reason for discriminating between India and 
Ceylon in this matter; and for India we have 
(1) the vague day’smarch ydjana, averaging 12 
miles, but liable to vary according to the circum- 
stances of the particular march, and, in the way 
of ydjanas of fixed unvarying lengths, (2) the long 
yojana of 32,000 hasta=:9 miles, and (8) the short 
ydjana of 16,000 hasta=1% miles; the last being 
specially favoured by the Buddhists: see p. 236 
above, and this Jounal, 1906, 1011, 


Limita‘ion of space prevents any further re. 
marks, I conclude by expressing the hope that 
some Pili scholar will give us shortly the techni- 
cal review of Professor Geiger’s translation which 
it merits, 


J. F, FLre. 








% Thereis an accidental mele onp 60, last line butene, where Dharm/sdka is spoken of as the son of 


Chandragupta ; read ‘grandson. 
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THE OBSOLETE TIN CURRENCY AND MONEY OF THE 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES, 


BY SIR R. C. TEMPLE, Bart. 
Continued from p, 182. 


APPENDIX II. 


Notes made on the spot by Mr. W. W. Skeat. 
I Hast Coast. 

1. Kelantan. 15 pitis or képing=1 kémdéri: 60 pitis or 4 kéndéri=l kupang!® 480 
pitis=8 kupangs =1 dollar. 

2. Singora. At Singora ( April 21, 1899 ). I obtained three of the small cowries formerly 
used here as coins. Phya Sukum, the Siamese Commissioner for the Ligor group of States, told me 
that the number of them which went to one pitts (cash ) varied a good deal according to locality,20 
but in this district he thinks it was 100. 

3. Singora and Patalung ( shores of the Inland Sea, East Coast ). At Singora ( April 16, 
1899 ), the Siamese Governor of Patalung sent me by request 28 of the old cash formerly in use 
there. They were round coins of tin, or perhaps spelter, with a round hole in the centre, a little 
larger than the ordinary Singapore cent, and appeared to bear trilingral inscriptions—in Siamese, 
“ Patalung ” on one side; in Malay “‘ Négéri Singgora ” and a Chinese inscription on the other. 
Some of them were also struck with the letters E, B. L., which the Governor believed to be the 
chop (Hind. chhép, shop-stamp ) of the Chinaman who strack them, and who was, he said, well 
known in Singapore. Four hundred of these cash, he said, went to the dollar, but they were never 
current beyond local limits. 

4. Patani, East Coast. Chinese gaming counters with Chinese inscription-on one side only, 
but otherwise resembling cash, were obtained from Jala, a province of Patani. No special local 
cash were obtainable either from Jala, Nawng Chik or Raman provinces, but were so from the 
provinces of Ligeh, Teluban, Patani and Jering,* which were perhaps rather more Malayan in 
custom at the time. 

5. Patant. Siamese money was not in general use here, perhaps, but was understood in the 
ports of the Siamese-Malay States: ¢.g., in Patani Town. 


2 solat (lot) make 1 at 
2 aft 1 phai 
4 phat 5% I fuang 
2 fuang % 1 saliing 
& salting _ 1 bat22 
4 bat 55 1 tamlung 
20 tamlung js 1 chang ( kati )* 


6. Patant. Minted coinage, All Patani pitis (cash) were formerly coined in the precincts 
of the is/ana (palace) up to about two yearsago ( writing in 1899-1900). All the pitis were 
called in at the death of the late Raja, the new Raja issuing new coins, according to the usual 


custom. 
er a a a REBT a aaa 
1° Here the kupang = the talu. 
2 See ante, Vol. XXVI., pp. 290 ff. Cowries are nowadays grated and used medicinally. 
21 Patani was divided into seven provinces, Cash were not obtainable in Kedah, West Coast, bué were so 
in Kelantan and Tringganu, East Coast. : 
22 kop = 1 tikal, 23 For an explanation of Siamese money, see ante, Vol, AXVII pp. 1 ff. 
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7. Patani, On my visiting the office of the Customs clerk, a Patani-born Hokien (Chinese), 
in company with Luang Phrom, the clerk produced two of the old cash-trees, which had been 
cast before the making of cash had been prohibited by the Siamese Government, and also some 
eash of Jering. 

8. Patani: Jering. Present coinage. 

90 pitis or képing make 1 kéndéri 
80 pitis or 4 kéndéri ,, 1 kupang 
640 pitis or 8 kupang™ ,, 1 dollar 

In the last reign the coinage was as follows :— 

15 pitis or képing make 1 kéndéri 
60 pitis or 4 kéndéri ,, 1 kupang 
480 pitis or 8 kupang’™ ,, 1 dollar 

The alteration was dte to a change in the price of tin, The tin cash-trees may have from 10 

to 12 or 15 coins on them. 


9, Patani-Jering. I bought at Jering some gold dinar, there called mas kupang ( gold 
kupang )s which were brought round by an old Haji. He said thatthey had been dug up ina 
bottle at Bukit Kuwong about 18 to 20 years ago ( writing in 1899 ) by a Siamese, and that as 
they were considered treasure trove, half of them had gone asusual tothe Raja and half to the 
finder. Traditionally they are supposed to have been struck by Raja Merkah after his conversion 
to Islam. Another kind, struck on one side only, is said to have been minted by his wife after his 
decease. The traditional diameter of coins of this kind is alleged to be that of blossoms of the 
tanjong tree, but the two l bought were a little smaller. One of them had a rude figure of a bull 
on it, and the other that of a horse and both had Arabic inscriptions. One of them had had a 
small eyelet-hole added to the edge of the coin, which was intended (I was told ) to enable it 
to be worn round a child’s neck to benefit the child’s eyes, 


10. Patani-Jering. The new British dollar is called here perak toka’ ( tongkat, or the 
*¢ staff silver ” piece ), on account of the trident borne by the figure of Britannia, The perak 
naga or * dvagonssilver ” piece (Chinese Canton dollar) is now charged here at a discount of from 
one to two kéndari ( saga kéndér?, candareen ), 

1l. Patant-Jering. At Penarik, Singapore cents were by no means well or generally under- 
stood, but nevertheless they were accepted, though I had to get help in explaining what they were. 

12. Patani-Teluban. Coinage. 


12 pitis make 1 kéndéri 
48 pitis or 4 kéndéri » 1 kupang ( sa-tali )2 
320 pitis®or 8 kupang . 4, 1 dollar 
Formerly the coinage was as follows :—— 
10 pitis make 1 kéndéri 
40 pitis or 4 kéndéri “ 1 kupang 
320 pitis or 8 kupang » 1 dollar 


The statement that 320 cash instead of 884 went to the dollar in Teluban may have been due 
to the old associations of the time when 10 pitis went to the kéndéri?. It cannot point merely 
to an appreciation of the piiis, as that would have evenly affected the scale throughout, 


13. Patani-Ligeh. At Tanjong-’mas we found that the pitts of Teluban were current there 
as well as the pitts of Ligeh. These last bore inseriptions :-—-(1) chaping ( képing) Al 





24 Here the kupang = the tali, 


% Showing the kupang to equal the talz, 
26 But should be 384, 
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Shamsu wal Kamar ft Ratt’-al-awwal, 1813 [ A. D, 1893 ]. (2) Langhkat (Ligeh) khaltk min zaléh 
menjadi déripada tnt negert. 

The pitis of both districts were however of equal value, which perhaps made things easier. 
The scale of currency was as follows :— 

10 pitis make 1 k&ndéri 
40 pitis or 4 k&ndéri » 1. kupang 
820 pitis or & kupang » 1. dollar 

14. Patani-Ligeh. The small currency at Tomoh consisted, I was told, of gold dust, and 
this is quite intelligible, as gold washing is the staple industry of the place. I asked the Chinese 
headman to give me 5 dollars’ worth of this small change in gold; but his Chinese inst'ncts were 
too strong for him, and I could afterwards only get 8 dollars for what he was pleased to call 5 
dollars’ worth of change.?” 

15. Patani-Ligeh. Gold-dust is said to be used as small change both at Mombang and at 
Rekoh, though the people at the pénghulu’s house declared they had none of it. 

16. Patani: descriptions of Patani cash, 

(a) Teluban, Inscription in Arabic?’ :—atazdé tazant fi billah bisawaf. tubin (2.e., Teluban) 
sanat 1808 (A. D. 1891). 
(6) Jambu (Jering) : Inscription in Arabic: al kadir biladt saharni hazar il wanna. 
Yambu (i. é,, Jambu ), 1312 (A. D. 1895). 
(c) Patani. 
(i) Inscription in Arabic : almanshir: wan fi biladil, Fatanii(t.¢., Patani), sanat 
1809. (A. D. 1892). 
(ii) Inscription in Malay :—int pitis bélanja didalam négéri Patani: this cash is 
coin within the country of Patani, It is said that in Jala no pttis are coined. 
(d) A Singora coin. Hasa Malay inscription on one side and Ohinese on the other. 

17. Kelantan. Old and present Kelantan pttis ( cash ) are said to go 480 to the dollar, 
They beat inscriptions: (1) chaping (képing) lt amir saj'a mulkahu daulat Kelanian, 1305 
(A, D. 1888 ):—(2) Thuribah fi Jamad-al-awwal. 

18. Kelantan and Patani. Cash-trees were obtained in both States, 

19. Patani-Ligeh : description of cash. 

(a) Inscription in Arabic .—sultan-al-adhim daulat Ligeh Khali. 
(6) Inscription in Malay :-—2 hart bulan Rabi?-al-awwal, 2nd day of the month of Rati’- 
al-awwal + sanat 1307 (A. D. 1890): asha ama wal rahman. 

20, Coins obtained on the Hast Coast. 

(a) Three small cash with hole in centre, and same legend on both sides; no mint 
mentioned, but probably Kelantan. Inscription: Khalif [atwl-mu] mnin. 

(3) one Patani cash, 

(c) one Kelantan cash. 

(d) twenty-three large Trenggana cash, with legend : sapuloh kepeng 10, ten cash-piece 
10 kepeng, on one side: dharab fi Farganu (Trengganu) on the other. 

(ce) two joko, gambling counters passing current in Trengganu with Malay legend on 
one side: im Ban Sing-punya, this is Ban Sing’s; and in Chinese on the 
other. 


a’ That is he made 2 points in 5, or 40 per cent., by manipulating the currency. See ante, p. 17, for the Wert 
Coast mint method, and p. 26 for the Dutch E, I. Company's method in similar circumstances, It was his idea 
of legitimate trade profit. 

28 All Arabic readings can only be approximate on such coins. 
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(d) one Siamese coin bent (kal) used by gamblers as being easy to pick up. 
(e) one Penang coin with Malay legend:—Pulaw Pinang on one side, and arms of the 
British East India Company on the other. 

(7) three old cash, much defaced: one with Trengganu clearly written (¢-r-ng-a-nu): the 
other illegible. 

(g) four American half-dollars, which go by the name of jampal : the oldest 1810. 

(A) four Java coins (guilder, half-guilder, quarter-guilder, eighth-guilder), The two latter 
have Malay and Javanese inscriptions :—sa-pérémpat rupiya (quarter rupee) and 
sa~pérpuloh rupiya (eighth-rapee) respectively. 

21. Pohang. In a Malay house on the Lebih, I saw cash hung upon the strings of a pare 
(hanging tray), which was suspended over the hearth, just as they are hung upon the strings of an 
anchak (tray for offerings to the spirits). Deer-hoofs were hung underneath the para, just as is 
the case with the hoofs of the goat, whenever one is sacrificed for exposure in an anchak. In the 
same way coins are fixed to the shrouds of the spirit-boat (lanckang). In fact it seems pretty 
generally understood by all the Malays in the Peninsula that the spirits will appreciate the value 
of cash, Pahang is part of the British protectorate. Kelantan, Patani, Trengganu and Kedah, 
including Setul, Perlis, Singora and Patalung are under Siamese administration.2% 


22, Patani: Jambu (Jertng). Gold weights, 
2 saga kéndéri® = 1 saga bésar 
4 saga kéndéri = 1 kupang 
4 kupang = 1 ‘mas (mace) 
16 ’mas = 1 tahil (tael) of 16 dollars 
23. Patani: § Raman-Ligeh. Gold weights.30 
4 lada = 1 puchok 
4 puchok = 1 padi (saga kéndéri) 
4 kéndéri = i] ‘mas 
5 kéndéri =] kupang 
8 kéndéri = 1 rial (Sp. dollar), 
15 rial = 1 tahil 
94. Patani: | Raman-Ligeh Silver weights ,30 
2 puchok = 1 padi 
3 padi = 15 cents 
6 padi =] kéndéri 


TI: West Coast, 
25. Singapore and Malacca Currency. 
4 duit (3 cent.) make 1 sen (cent.) 


2% sen » 1 wang 
10 wang s» i suku (quarter dollar} 
4 suku »» XL ringgit (dollar) 


26. Perak. Wang baharu*! means the new (silver) piece valued at 24 cents, According to. 
Klinkert,52 the wang (uwang) was a small piece of money = 10 duit = cen dubdelize (a Dutch 





26 Trenganu, Kelantan, Kedah and Perlis have since been transferred to British territory. 

2° Kéndérs seeds = candareen: saga bésar = great seed. Saga by itself means usually the kendéri ox 
candareen, t.¢., seed of the adenanthera pavonina, which is double of the abrus precatoriuse seed. Here however 
saga kéndéri is clearly the latter and saga bésar the former. 

5¢ It seoms possible that in these cases the informant mixed up weights with relative and absolute value, 

81 Maxwell, Malay Manuai, p. 142, &2 NiewwM-N. Voordendoek,. 
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silver coin worth two pence). It was also a gold-weight = 3 ’mas (mace). Klinkert no aouve 
refers to the old wang. 

97, Perak. Maxwell’s boya is no doubt a vulgar corruption of buaya (buwaya), t.¢., the 
crocodile” coin, which is referred to by Klinkert, who says it was a tin coin in Selangor in the 
shape of @ crocodile, and that the value was 20 duzts, as formerly issued. 

98, Perak. The recess in the design in the ¢ampang or “block”-coin is called melumba, 
which may be connected with lombong, a ‘‘ paddock” in the workings of a local tin mine, so named 
from its sloping side. 

99, Perak and Selangor cotnage. In Penang, Kedah, etc., the zampang was called kupang. 

The copper coinage now in use in the Federated Malay States is the cent (100 to the dollar) 
and half-cent of the Straits coinage, Till recent years, however, copper coins from nearly all the 
adjacent countries were admitted, but Government has some time since taken the matter in hand, 
and foreign copper coinage has been largely prohibited in the Federated States. A small copper 
Dutch coin called wang is still in use at 23 cents. | 

The small silver coins of the Straits currency (British) now used in the Federated States are 
5, 10, 20 and 50 cents. They are called séling or s’ktlling (Dutch, skilling), and were preceded 
by small silver pieces about the size of a Straits half-cent piece, but thinner. They had a design 
described as a shield and crown and were evidently Dutch or Javanese. They were sometimes 
collectively called wang, i.¢., Change, though this term more properly applied to the copper wang. 

For the half-dollar (jampal), the United States coinage was sometimes employed. 

The dollars in use were as follows :— 

(2) Qne of the oldest dollars, used in the Federated States, was the ‘‘ pillar” dollar 
called by the Malays the “ cannon” dollar, as they mistook the pillars on it for 
cannon. I have met with one or two specimens in Selangor. 

(6) The Mexican dollar with eagle and snake was largely used till quite recently, and 
was called the “bird” dollar (ringgit Gurong): the “snake” dollar (ringgtt 
ular): and even the “ butterfly” dollar (ringgst rama-rama). 

(c) The “scales ” dollar (ringgit néracha). 

(d) Chinese and Japanese dollars were also in use. 

(e) Not long ago the Government has minted a British dollar at Singapore, which has 
been called the “Staff ” dollar (ringgit tongkat) from the trident carried by 
Britannia. 

80. Perak-Selangor, A tali was always 12} cents. The expression sa-perak (one silver- 
piece) was also formerly used for 6 cents as money of account, though there may have once been 
such @ coin. 

81. Penang and Province Wellesley. Swettenham, Vocabulary, p. 129. 

10 duit (cent) make 1 kupang 


12% duit »  L. tali 
2 tali » 1 suka (quarter) 
4 suku » 1 ringgit (dollar) 


The duit (Dutch) is divided into halves and quarters : saténgah duit and suku dutt. Klinkert 
Woordenboek, says 8. v. talt s—-sa-tali = + guiden; “naar het koord met 75 itis, dat vroeger 
daarvoor gebruikt werd.” Here the pitis = cash of the Chinese variety. 

$9. Kedah: Ulu Kedah, At Baling | found old Straits coins, copper cents of the Hast 
India Company when it administered Penang, still current. 

33. Setul: N.of Kedah. I was told at Setul that a species of cash, heping, was formerly 
current, with a quarter of a Penang or Singapore cent: 4 keping (cash) = 1 Dutch duct (cent). 
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84, Negri Sembilan. Names for currency, from report in J, R. A. S., Straits Branch 
No. 18, pp. 356 £, 


sa~wang = 2 cents, 
sa-perak = 6 5 
sa-kupang =- 12) , 
sa-suku = 28 4 
s’-omeh (sa-’mas) = 50 + 
sa~likus? = 21 cents 
dua-liku =.09° 
tiga-liku = 2d , 
and so on to 29 cents 
sa-"ng baharus = 23 cents 
sa-tali = 5—’ng baharn3!@ = 123 ,, 
sa-liku-ng bahare = $623 ,, 
dua-liku-ng baharu = 5D fy 
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10 dollars 


duapuloh omeh 


omeh duapuloh = 4 53 
duapuloh sa-répi = 7 3 
dua-b3las sa-répi34? = 4 9 


35. Singapore and Peninsula. Dollars recently in use. 


Average Parts Parts 

on ae silver, alloy. 
Hongkong 416 900 100 
Old Mexican 4162 898 102 
New Mexican 4174 898 102 
Japanese 416 900 100 
American Trade 420 900 100 
British 416 900 100 


36. Perlis, N. of Kedah, Avcertain amount of tin is exported from Perlis: 60-70 katj==1 
jongkong or slab, In Selangor and Perak, the slabs are called képing or jongkong, and the smaller 
pieces duku. The shape of the slab was roughly that of the campang, which was a clear imitation 
of it, This seems to be a strong link between the tin currency and the system of blocks or slabs 


in which the tin is actually cast. 


pone rete i 


keping or jongkong tampang 


*9 Lekor (liku) is the coefficient of the numerals between 20 and 80: so satu-lekor (sa-liku) is 21 and so on. 
ie eae baharu, new coin: used in Malacca for a small obsolete silver coin. The phrase still means 24 cents 

‘4a The original has Sng baharu, which, as Mr. Blagden has pointed out, is a misprint for 5 ’ng bahar. 

5¢6 The last three statements are not clear. Omeh duapuloh and duapuloh sa-répi are evidently equivalents: 
ua-Lelas sa-réps means clearly another kind of répt (pieos). Apparently duapuloh sa-répi means ‘a piece of 
20” ==7 dollars, and dua-bélas (bélas, coefficient of numerals between 10 and 20) sarépi, “a piece of 12” = 4 
dollars, If this reading be correot, the proportion is not quite right, as 7: 4:: 12 produces 84; 80. If, however, 
the two sides of the equation are intended to tally, mas duapuloh would seem to mean “a gold piece of 20,” 
whatever °‘ 20” refers to. 7 
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In Pahang the tampang have been turned into mere tokens (money) by hollowing them out. 
The shape is preserved and they fit each other like a series of hats, 

According to Wilkinson, Malay Dict., jongkong is applied to the hollowed 
distinguish them from the tampang or solid blocks, which were also called raman, Itis however 
certainly applied in the first place to the slab of tin (képing), vide Klinkert, Lampang means a 
flattish square slab ; the term is also applied to the “ fort” or ramparts round a Raja’s palace in 
the sense that these are four-square. It is also used sometimes even for the Pahang jongkong. 

37. Perak and Selangor, Currency table for block tin, 


5 cents make 1 buaya (crocodile) 


“Out tokens to 


2 buaya 29 1 tampang (block) 

5 + 

9 bidor a YF) 1 ’mas or jampal (2 dollar) 
10 + 

oa » OL dollar 


The weight of the tampang is said to have been about 1 Lui in Selangor, 
The entire currency is now obsolete and very hard to get. One of the minting places of the 
tin-block coins was Kerayong in the K’lang, Selangor, The tampang there minted were stamped 


with a mark called ¢ampok manggis, or mangosteen rosette, which it was meant or thought to 


resemble US . 


The value of tin when these coins were current may have been not more than 19-15 dollars 
the pikul. It has lately gone up to 80-90 dollars, but for a good many years it varied from 
20 to 40 dollars, 

Some of the small varieties of the coins were carried on 2 string, but not all, and it is 
perhaps some 40 years or more since they were in vogue. 

A duit in Selangor was formerly called a pese. Four duit or pese, went to a cent. 


(Lo be continued.) 


EPIGRAPHIC NOTES AND QUESTIONS 
BY D. R. BHANDARKAR, M.A.; POONA. 
Continued from Vol, XLII, p. 28. 
XVI.—Sambodhi in Asoka’s Rock Edict VIII. 


A much discussed passage in this edict rans as follows, according to the Girnar text :— 

Atthdian antarak rajdno vikhdra-ydtain naydsu eta magayed afdni cha etdrisani adbhiramakdni 
ahumsu so Devdnaiipiyo Piyadasi rdid dasa-vas-dbhisito saiito aydya sambodhint ten-esd dhaiima- 
yatd. 


Now, what is the meaning of the expression, aydya samhbodhihk? According to Pandit 
Bhagwanlal Indraji, it means, “reached true knowledge”. M. Senart translates it by, “set out 
for perfect intelligence”. Biihler renders it by “ went forth in search after trne knowledge”. 
Mr. V. A. Smith’s translations is ‘* went forth on the road to wisdom”. According to Prof. 
Rhys Davids, it means “set out for the Sambodhi—that is to say, he had set out, along 
the Aryan Eightfold Path, towards the attainment (if not in his present life then in some 
future birth as a man) of the state of mind called Arahatship’’, Dr. Fleet’s interpretation is 
entirely different from any yet proposed. He regards so Devdnamptyo Piyadasi réjd dasa-vas- 
Gbhisito as a sentence in itself, and takes smhéo to stand for s4ntzh and to refer apparently to the 
Buddha. And he gives the following translation of the passage: “In times gone by, the kings 
went forth on pleasure-tours, on which there were hunting and other similar amusements: (so did) 
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this same king, Devaindmpiya Piyadasi, when he was ten-years-anointel : (but) ‘the Tranquil One 
went to true knowledge’: therefore (there is now) this touring for dhamma”’, I submit my 
interpretation of the passage so that the scholars may take it for what itis worth. The knotty 
expression with which we are concerned is, aydya sarhbodhim, The natural meaning of it is 
‘went to Sambodhi” and not “ set out for samtbodhi” as contended by Messrs. Senart, Buhler and 
Rhys Davids. The words we have in the text are aydya and not patthito. Now the question arises ; 
in what sense is the word sainbodht to be taken here? Is it to be understood in the sense of 
“ perfect intelligence ” as done by all scholars? As pointed out by M. Senart, it is impossible to 
credit Asoka with pretending to have attained to perfect intelligence, This meaning must, 
therefore, be rejected, It is worthy of note, that, while the Girnar recension has aydya the 
Shahbazgarht and Mansher& texts give ntkramt and the Kalsi nikami[th]d. This root nish- 
Kram, which always has a physical signification, precludes us from taking saidbodhi in the above 
sense: in other words, sambodhiih nish-kram cannot mean “ attain to perfect intelligence’’, 
SaniboThi must, therefore, denote something with reference to which the physical action of going is 
possible. The conclusion is thus irresistible that the term bere refers to the place where Buddha 
attained to true knowledge. If any instance is needed of the word dodhé or sambodhi having been 
employed in this sense, it is furnished by the following passage from the Divydvaddna. 

Yadvad rdji= Acokena jdtau bodhay dharmachakre parinirvdne ekaika-sata-sahasram dattath 
tasya bodhau viséshatah prasdda(o) jdta tha Bhagavat=dnuttarad samyak-sanbodhir = abhi 
sainbuddh=ett sa ydni visesha-yulidni ratndni tdnt bodhii preshayatt, etc., etc. 

I have no doubt thatthe word dodhz is in this passage employed in the sense of, *‘ the word place 
where the Buddha attained to perfect intelligence”. It may, perhaps, be argued that the word 
bodht does not here denote the place where, but the date when, Buddha obtained perfect 
knowledge. But that this is not the sense here intended is shown by the words bodhin preshayati 
where the word cannot possibly have that sense. The word sha occurring in the extract 
similarly points to a place and not toadate. It may, however, be argued that boddt here means 
the bodhi tree. This sense also can suit the passage of the edict, though it does not seem to be 
intended in the passage of the Divydvaddna. For if jdts denotes the place where Buddha was 
born, dodht must necessarily denote the place where he acquired true knowledge. 

I have said, above, that bodhi or sambodhz, in the sense of the Bo tree, can also fit the passage 
of our Rock Edict. That this word has this signification is clear from Childers’ Dictionary of 
the Pali Language. A slightly grander term is mahdbodhs, which is an almost exact equivalent of 
Sainbodke, Tt occurs in the name Mahdbodhivaisa of a well-known Pali work, published by the 
Pali Text Society, Mahdébodhiim gam is an expression which is frequently met with in this book ; 
e.g., on p. 130, we have tan Khana yeva Badrdnasi-rdjadhdniyd Brahmadatia-rdjdnan dddya 
mahdbodhin upaganivd, etc., etc, 

Whichever sense of the word dodhi or saribodht is taken, the purport of the edict in question 
is clear. It tells us that Asoka’s religious touring commenced with his visit to Bodhi, O£ the 
four places connected with Buddha, that where he obtained enlightenment is considered as most 
important by the Buddhists. The Divydvaddna also, as will be seen from the extract cited above, 
says that Asoka attached far more value to Bodhi than to anything else, and consequently gives a 
longer and much more glowing description of his visit there. It speaks of the religious 
benefactions made by him and also of the interviews he had with sthaviras, exactly as the Rock 
Edict tells us. 


XVII.—Was Devagupta another name of Chandragupta II P 


On pp. 214-15 of this Journal for the last year, Prof. Pathak has given a summary of a 


Vakalaka copper-plate grant which ig in his possession. Therein Prabhiyati, mother of the 
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yuvazrdja Sri-Divdkarasena, is spoken of as daughter of Chandragupta II, of the imperial Gupta 
dynasty. The same Prabhavatt (-gupta) is mentioned in at least two published Vakataka grants 
as daughter of Devagupta. And, as Prof. Pathak’s grant, which was thoroughly examined by me, 
is an unquestionably genuine record, the conclusion is irresistible that Devagupta is another name 
of Chandragupta IT. But if there is still any scepticism on this point, it is, I believe, set at rest by 
the Sificht inscription of Chandragupta II, dated G. H.98. The following words which occur init are 
important: mahdrdjddhirdja-sri-Chanitraguptsya Devardja iti priya-ndm .... eee ee ee 
ce. tasya sarva-guna-sampattaye, etc. The lacunae here are rather unfortunate, but if we make 
an attempt at grasping the true meaning of the passage in the light of what precedes and follows, 
I doubt not that it is intenled to tell us that Devarija was another name of Chandragupta II. 
Prinsep translate! this passage so as to make Devardja another name of this Gupta king. “ This 
may be correct,’’ says Dr, Fleet, But he prefers to supply the lacunae by reading Devardja ité 
priya-ndm=[dmatyo-bhavat ]y=[e]tasya, and take Devaraja as the name of his minister. Priya-ndmé 
Dr. Fleet correctly renlers by “of familiar name,” but this phrase loses its sease if Devaraja is 
taken to be a name not of Chandragupta but of his minister. What is the ferce of saying that the 
minister's familiar nanie is Devardja, when his other and generally known name is not given? On 
the other hand, if it is taken to refer to Chandragupta, the full significance of the passage is brought 
out. For the name Chandragupta is, as a matter of fact, first mentioned, and it is immediately 
followed by Devaraja. This first name is more widely known, but the second is more familiar. 
And there is also very great propriety in Amrakirddava, the donor, giving this second name of the 
Gupta sovereign. For Amrakirddava was nota Chief, but an officer of Chandragupta, as rightly 
said by Dr. Fleet. And itis but natural that he should mention over and above the usual and 
common, also the favourite, name of the sovereign by which he was familiarly known in his palace 
where Amrakarddava must have more often come in contact with him than elsewhere. Again, 
Amrakarddava is said to be anujivi-satpurusha-sadbhdva-vrittim jagatt prakhydpayarn. This 
epithet becomes appropriate only if Devaraja is taken to refer to Chandragupta, For part of his 
gift is intended to produce perfection of all virtues in Devaraja, If this Devardje is no other but 
a minister, the expression anusivi-satpurusha-sadbhdva-vritti has no meaning. This epithet would, 
therefore, naturally lead us to suppose that AmrakArddava made the grant for the benefit, not of the 
minister, but of the sovereign, There can thus be no doubt that the Sanchi inscription gives 
Devaraja as another name of Chandragupta II only, And this corroborates the Vikitaka plates 
of Prof. Pathak. “e 

XVIII,—Manandasor inscription of Naravarman. 4 

A new inscription has recently been brought to light at Mandsaur or Mandasor, the chief 
town of the district of the same name in Scindia’s Dominions of the Western Malwa Division of 
Central India, Itis now lying in the possession of Lala Dayashankar, a local plealer, but was 
originally found near the Fort gate not far from the village of Todi. 

The stone on which the inscription is engraved appears purposely to have been neatly cut out after 
line 9 for being used in some building, The object of the record is thus not clear, as if is lost with 
the missing portion of the inscription stone; bat it seems to be something connected with the god 
Vasudeva, This benefaction, whatever it was, was made by an individual named Satya, who was 
asou of Varnnavriddhi and grandson of Jaya. The record refers itself to the reign of Naravarman, 
son of Siighayarman and grandson of Jayavarman, and is dated the 5th ofthe bright halt of 
Aévoja (Aévina) of the Malava (or Vikrama) year 461 = A. D. 404. It is thus evident that this 
Naravarman is identical with the prince of that name who is mentioned as father of ViSvavarman. 
by the Gangdhar inscription of V. H. 480.1 And we know from another Mandasor inscription that 


1 Fleet’s Gupta Inscrs., p. 742, 
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Viévayarman’s son was Bandhuvarman.2 We thus obtain the following line of the feudatory princes 
who ruled over Malwa from about the middle of the fourth to about the middle of the filth century A.D, 
(1) Jdayavarman 


(2) Simghavarman, son of (1) 


(8) Naravarman, son of (2) 
V.E. 461 = A. D. 404, 


(4) Visvavarman, son of (3) 
V. E. 480 = A. D. 423 


(5) secant cama: son of (4) 
V. E. 498 = A, D. 436 

Among the various epithets of Naravarman mentioned in our inscription occurs in I, 5 the 
epithet Sdigha-vikr dnta-gamini (Naravarmant). If I have understood this expression correctly, 
it shows that Naravatman was a feudatory of Chandragupta II. We know from Gupta coins, that 
Sihha-vikrama was a title of Chandragupta II. ; and we also knowfrom a Saiichi inscription that 
this Gupta sovereign was reigning till G. E.93 = A, D. 411, ¢.e., for at least seven years after 
the date of our inscription, Nothing, therefore, precludes us from concluding that the ex- 
pression Sigha-vikrdénta-gdmini hints that Naravarman was a tributary prince of Chandragupta II. 
And this is in keeping with the fact thathis son and grandson, az,, Vigvavarman and Bandhuvarman 
were feudatories of Kumaragupta, 

The verse which sets forth the year is very important, and I, therefore, quote it here. 

Sri(r)-Mdlava-gan-dmndte prasaste Krita-sanynite [ | J. 
Eka-shashty-adhike prdpie sama-sata-chatushtay[e] [ || ]. 

The two expressions that are worthy of consideration in this verse are M@lava-gan-dmndte, 
and Arita-sanyite, The first reminds us of similar expressions found eleewhere, viz., Mdlavdndm 
gana-sthityd and Mdlava-gana-siheti-vasdt of the inscriptions dated V. H. 498 and 589 respectively 
and both discovered at Mandasor itself. But whatis the meaning of the expression Mdlava-gan- 
dimndte which occurs in our inscription? In my opinion, it can have but one sense, viz., “handed 
down traditionally by the Malava tribe.” The root, d-mnd, primarily signifies “to hand down 
traditionally ,”4 and, consequently, the word gana can here only mean ‘‘a!tribe,’’ which again is 
one of its usual senses’, This, I think, is clear and indisputable, aid the other similar phrases 
just referred to, must be so interpreted as to correspond to this. ‘The late Prof. Kielhorn® took 
these latter to mean “by, or according to, the reckoning of the Malavas.” But to understand gana 
in the sense of ganand, as he undoubtedly does, is far-fetched. Besides the expression occur- 
ring in the new inscription clearly shows thatthe word gana must in all these phrases be taken to 
signify “a tribe.” The word sthiti of the expression Médlava-gana-sthiti now remains to be 
explained, and it is obvious that it must bear a meaning which would correspond to dmndta. Sthiti; 
therefore, must mean some such thing as ‘a settled rule or usage’ which, doubtless, is one of its 
senses’, This also brings out clearly the meaning of the instrumental which is intended by 
Médlavéndih gana-sthityd and Mélava-gana-sthiti-vasdt, as was first pointed out by Prof. Kielhorn, 


These expressions must, therefore, mean, ‘‘in accordance with the (traditional) usage of the 
Malava tribe.” 


2 [bid, p. 82, 3 Jour. #. As. Soc. for 1889, p. 87-90; 1898, pp. 111-12. 

* The Amarakosha 6. g. gives saripraddya (==traditional usage) as one of the meanings of dmndya. 

5 One Bijaygadh inscription e.g. speaks of Yaudheya-gana (Gupta Insers, p, 252). Gana is also found 
appended on coins not only to the name Yaudheya but also to Malava (Catalogue of the coins in the Indian 
Museum, Vol. 1. by V. A. Smith, pp. 173-4 and 182). 


© Ante, Vol. XIX, pp. 56-7, 
7 Vide the St. Petorsburg Lexicon sub voce and the references culled there from Sanskrit literature. 
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Now, what can be the meaning of Arita-smnjiite, which expression also is met with in 
our inscription? Obviously, the years 461, are here meant to be called Arita. But it may be 
asked, “Are there any inscriptions which contain instances of this word ‘applied to years?” 
I answer in the affirmative, for there are at least two inscriptions which speak of Arita years. They 
are the Bijaygadh stone pillar inscription of Vishnuvardhana and the Gahgdhar stone inscription 
of Visvavarman referred to above. In the first, the date is mentioned in the words, Ariteshu 
chaturshu varsha-sateshv = ashtdvin(sn)seshu 400 20 8, ete. The second sets forth the date in 
the following verse: Yd@teshu chatuh(r)shu kri(kri)teshu gateshu saul myeshy = dStta-sottura 
padeshv=tha vatsa[reshu|®, Dr. Fleet translates the word hriteshu by ‘fully. complete,” but 
admits that it involves a straining. Besides, even with this meaning, the word is made redundant 
by ydteshu, which.is used along with it. But the sense of kriteshu, and consequently of the 
two passages in which it occurs, is rendered clear and intelligible, if we take it to be a name by 
which the years of what is now called the Vikrama era were known, as no doubt the phrase 
Krita-samjnite of our inscription tells us. But here a question arises: “ Was Krita the name of 
anera?’’ Itis difficult to answer the question definitely at the present stage of our research. 
Bat the manner in which the word Arita is employed leads us to surmise that it was at any rate not 
the name of a king or royal dynasty that was associated with these years. We have e. g., eras 
originated by Saka or Gupta kings. But we never hear of expressions such as Sahkeshu vatsareshu or 
Gupteshu vatsareshu. The Bijaygadh and Gahgdhar inscriptions, on the other hand, as we have seen, 
speak of Kriteshu varsheshu or vaisareshu. It is for this rsason that am inclined to think that Arita 
was not the name of a king or dynasty that was given to these years. Itis not safe just at present 
to make an assertion on this point, but it appears to me that what is now known as the Vikrama era 
was invented by the people or astronomers for the purpose of reckoning years and was consequently 
originally known as Krita, which means “made,” If this supposition is correct, it is clear why 
Krita can be used in apposition to years as is no doubt intended in the passages cited above. I do 
not, however, believe that the Malavas had anything to do with the actual foundation of the era, 
This is evident from the word dmndia, which never means “ originated’. The word can here signit'y 
only ** handed down traditionally,” and shows that the Malavas were only in possession of a tradition- 
al usage regarding, ¢. e., of a mode of reckoning, the Kriza years, We know that there are two 
systems of reckoning, which are peculiar to the Vikrama era, viz. the northern (Chatirddi) and the 
southern (Kdrtikddi). Whether the Malavas were supposed in the fifth century A, D. to haye 
handed down one of these or not is a question which we must await further discoveries to answer. 


ON SOME NEW DATES OF PANDYA KINGS IN THE 18TH CENTURY A. D, 
BY DIWAN BAHADUR L. D. SWAMIKANNU PILLAI, M. A,, B, L. (MADRAS) ; 
LL.B, (LOND.). 
I. 

Ix December 1911, I obtained the permission of the Hpigraphist to the Government of 
Madras, M.R.Ry. Rao Sahib H. Krishna Sastriar Avargal, to search the files of his transcripts 
of Pandya inscriptions for unverified dates to be used as illustrations to my Indian Chronology as 
well as to the method of verification of dates advocated in my little brochure, Hints to Workers 
in South Indian Chronology. The search resulted in the discovery of many unverified Pandya 
dates? equal in importance, and more than equal in number, to those upon which the late 
Prof. Kielhorn had been engaged from 1901 up to the time of his death in 1908, and which 
had been published by him from time to time in the Epigraphia Indica. I had reason to 
believe that a considerable proportion of these unverified dates had also been submitted to 
Prof. Kielhorn, but that he had not succeeded in discovering a clue to them. From a note in 
German by Prof. Kielhorn, which I found in one of the transcripts in the Epigraphist’s office, it 
was apparent that, in order to be able to deal more effectively with Pandya dates, which no doubt 
present features of unusual difficulty (as pointed ont in my Hints to Workers in South Indian 


5 Fleet’s Gupta Inscrs., p, 258, 9 Joid., p. 75 I, 19-20, 
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Chronology), he had constructed a rough ephemeris for the years A. D. 10001300, From his 
description of the ephemeris, however, I gather that it could not have contained more than the 
first five or six colamns of Table X of my Indian Chronology, if it contained so much; that is, he 
must have used, as data for all the tithis and nakshatras of a particular year, certain constants 
derived from the positions of the sun and the moon at the commencement of the year. I mention 
these details, because for the very same purpose of dealing effectively with Pandya dates, I have 
also constructed an ephemeris or daily Traydnga for the years A. D. 850-1000 and again from 
A, D. 1200 to 1500, which I intend to continue backwards as well as forwards; but my 
ephemeris gives, in addition to constants for every year and every new moon, which I have already 
furnished in print in Table X of my Indian Chronology, the actual ending moment of the wthi and 
nakshatra for every day in the period dealt with, It is possible to discover from this ephemeris, 
after a few trials and without any calculation whatever, the day corresponding to any combination 
of tithd, nakshatra and véra. The accuracy of the results presented to Epigraphists in this article, 
as well as the ease with which I have been able to obtain positive results where Prof. Kielhorn and 
other investigators merely reported negative results, are due to the fact that I obtained them, as a rule, 
direct from my ephemeris, instead of having to work them out every time from my Indian Chronology, 

For the sake of ready reference, I give below a list of all the Pandya rulers of the 13th and first 
quarter of the 14th century, whose initial years have been ascertained either by Prof. Kielhorn or by 
me, distinguishing by asterisks my own contributions to the list. Where I have been able to reduce to 
narrower limits the commencement of a reign given by Prof, Kielhorn, this fact is also indicated by 
an asterisk. Similarly, the fact that I have proved Kielhorn’s Vira Pandya (the only prince of that 
name disclosed by his investigations) to have been a Méravarman is also indicated by an asterisk. 
To Kielhorn’s eight Pandyas of the 18th century, I have added a dozen new names, so that the 
obscurity in which the history of the Pandyas of the 13th century has been hitherto involved, and 
which finds frequent! expression in the annual reports of the Madras Epigraphist, has to some 
extent been removed. It remains for me, however, to acknowledge gratefully the liberal hints 
I have received from Mr. Rao Sahib H. Krishna Sastriar, in the matter of determining the droad 





1 Annual Report, 1911-12, p. 71. “No. 822 of 1911 which is dated in the 10th year of Jat. 8. Pandya and quotes 
the 15th of Perunjingadeva may refer to the time of Jat. 8. Pandya I (1251 to at least 1261), or to J.S. Pandya 
IE (1276 to at least 1290). The latter is more probable,as J. S. Pandyalis always distinguished by the epithet 
who took atl cowntries.”? I shall show below that the king referred to is J. 8. P. I. 

Annual Report, 1911-12, p, 72. “Iuscriptions of this Jat. Vira Pandya, copied in previous years, do not give any 
clue as to the petiod when he flourished.’’ Ishall show, by means of four inscriptions copied so early as 1894, 
and one in each of the years 1906, 1907 and 1908, that this Jat. Vira Pandya came to the throne in A. D. 1254 and 
was no other than the person well known to Madras epigraphy as the conqueror of ‘‘ tlam, Kongu and Chola.” 

Annual Report, 1910-11, p. 79. “ Mar. Vira Pandya is another unknown king to whose 10th year belongs No.277 
of 1910.” Again Annual Report, 1909-10, p. 99. “Mar. Tribh. Vira Pandya and Jat. Tribh. Vira Pandya, mentioned 
in Nos. 307 and 494 of 1909, could not be identified with any of the kings in Kielhorn’s list.”” I shall show, by 
means of insoriptions, copied in 1905 and 1909, that the only Vira Pindya whose dates were investigated by Kiel- 
horn was a Maravarman; I shall also show that there were at least three Jat. Vira Pindyas in the 13th century. 

Annual Report, 1910-11, p, 79. “We do not know who M47. Sundara Pandya was in whose 12th year....,...the 
haikkélar...”. In Nos. 842, 343 and 844 of 1911 (three dated inscriptions of the 15th year of Mar. Sund, Pandya) 
the kaikkélars figure again, this time as donors of gifts. I have identified these dates as belonging to a reign 
which commenced in A. D. 1294. 

Annual Report, 1909-10, p. 97. “Jat. Tribh, Sundara Pandya whose identity with any of the known kings of 
that name could not be definitely affirmed..... One of these inscriptions (418 of 1909) refers to an earlier grant 
by Kopperunjangadeva and helps us to identify this Sund. Pandya with Jat. 8. P. II.” I shall show, by means 
of 9 inscriptions copied in 1909 (including No. 418 of 1909), and three in earlier years, that this Jat. S. Pandya 
could not be either J. 8. P. 1 or II, but a diferent person whose reign began in A, D. 12'70-71. 

Annual Report, 1908-09, p. 82. ‘Other kings of the name of Sundara Pindya who could not be identified by 
their characteristic epithets are Koner. Jat. Tribh. S. P. (Nos. 69 and 72 of 1908); Jat. 8. P. (214, 217, 395, 421, 
414 and 504 of 1908)......cribh. S. P. (130 of 1908 and 14 of 1909); ..... Vira Pandya is represented by 18 inscrip- 
tions, in nine of which (119, 120, 122, 128, 134, 290, 401......and 598 of 1908 and 59 of 1909) he is called Jat. Tribh. 
Vira Pandya. ” I shall show below that the eight inscriptions whose numbers are italicized in this quotation and 
for which details of day and month are available, can be referred definitely to certain known Pandya 


sovereigns, viz. Jat, S, P. IT (411), Mar. 8. P, IZ (190), Jat. V. P. IL (184), Jat, V. P, LIT (219, 120, 182 and 401 of 
1908), and Jat. 8, P. IV (69 of 1908), 
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limits of the period to which each inscription relates, Without such hints, pure chronology would 
be very often at sea in such investigations. The annual reports of the Madras Epigraphist give 
only the Saka or the cyclic years of inscriptions, but not the details of month and day, where these 
are available. I have suggested to the Epigraphist that these details might be given in future? in 
the Annual Report in all cases in which they are available, and also, where the only possible clue 
:to the discovery of the year is the mention of a concurrent set of witht, odra and nakshatra with or 
without solar month, that a brief indication of the perted to which the characters and other 
epigraphical evidence might seem to point should be furnished in the Annual Report, Such an 
indication as “circa 18th cent,’’ or “12th or 18th cent.” or “later than 14th cent.’’ is in the 
latter class of cases indispensable for chronological investigation, All details of dtht, nakshatra 
and vdra, invaluable as they are for epigraphic research, are at present omitted from the epigra- 
phist’s annual reports, in order possibly to economize space, but no scientific record, however brief, 
can be complete without such details as may serve eventually to fixthe date. The inscriptions 
containing such details are unfortunately not many. Moreover, if the tabular arrangement at 
present adopted in the appendices to the Madras Epigraphist’s annual reports were replaced by 
the narrative form which I have adopted in Part 1V of this article, there would not only be no 
waste of space, but considerable economy would resuli, and the Epigraphist would be able to 
include in the appendices everything he wished to quote from the contents of a given inscription, 
instead of having to divide his notes between the “remarks” column of an appendix and the text 
of his report. Ifthe procedure I suggest were adopted, all the inscriptions found in a particular 
temple or other building would still stand together, as they do now, butthey could be provided with 
a conspicuous heading, describing the temple or structure by its name, village, taluk and district. 
The tabular form seems to have been adopted more than 20 years ago when there were much fewer 
iuscriptions and much less information to be recorded under each than is at present the case. It is 
now rather a hindrance than a help to the full treatment of an important or interesting inscription, 
II. 
List of Pandya rulers of the 13th century. 

* An asterisk distinguishes additions made by the present writer to the list of Pandya 

kings published by Prof. Kielhorn at pp. 226-228 of Vol. IX of Epigraphia Indica. 

Name of ruler. Limits of commencement of reign. 

* Jatavarman Vira Pandya J°... obs ee 18 Aug, 1189—15 Ap. 1190 

Jatavarman Kulasekharal ... eee we 80 Mar.—29 Nov. 1190 
Maravarman Sundara Pandyal ... oes eed Ja WaT a ost 5 


* Jabavarman Kulagekhara II wees ove—Ss« LG TJune—80 Sep. 1237 


pea : 
Maravarman Sundara Pandya IT ... 00 «. oe De 


Jatavarman Sundara Pandya lw. wee «= BUth—28 Ap. 1251 
Maravarman (*) Vira Pandya “~ we LL Nov. 1252—13 July 1258 
* Jatavarman Vira Pandya Il... sie we 15 May—19 June 1254 
* Maravarman §rivallabha =... eve wwe «4-10 Sep. 1257 


Maravarman Kulagekhara 1.10 0 eu eve sees _ = 


* Jativarman Sundara Pandya (II) ... w.- 2 Nov. ae ee ] — 
, 1275— 7 
4 Jatavarman Sundara Pandya II... ae = : ca Td 7 15 May 1276 


i eee Tg a. neg ee at ae 
2 I am glad to find that in the annual report for 1912-18 these details are for the first time given in fall—L. D.5. 
3 I have assigned numbers to the Pandyas of the 13th cent. merely for convenience of reference in this article. 1 
do not recommend the employment of such numbers generally when dealing with the Pandyas: for it is certain that 
there were earlier Pandyas bearing the same names, though we do not now know their exact dates. It would be 
better to refer to each Pandya by the year of his accession. __ 
¢ Called Jat. Sundara Pandya II in Professor Kielhorn’s list. 
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* Maravarman Vikrama Pandya one oo. 12 Jan.—29 Aug, 1283 

* Jatavarman Vikrama Pandya vee oo. circa 1280 

* Jativarman Srivallabha Sea w. 6 Ap.—12 Nov. 1291 

* Maravarman Sundara Pandya IIT ... ... 20 Feb.—6 Mar, 1294 

* Jajavarman Vira Pandya III ee »» 23 Jone—24 July 1296 

* Jatdivarman Sundara Pandya® (IV) ... ew. 29 Aug, 1802—5 July 18038 

Maravarman Kulaégekhara II.., wee ee 6th—29 Mar, 1814 
* Jatavarman Pardkrama Pandya ..., w. 15 Ap.—10 Aug, 1815 
* Jativarman Sundara Pandya Vs... os. LO—25 Ap. 1818 
Tit. 

The following is a teniaizve arrangement of most of the above Pandya rulers, which will make 
it clear, 

(1) that five Pandyas ruled at the same time, a fact established by tradition as well as by the 
statements of contemporary historians; 

(2) that two Maravarmans and two Jatavarmans were co-regents with a fifth Pandya who 

might be either a Maravarman or a Jatavarman ; 

(3) that as a rule not more than one or two years elapsed between the death of a Maravarman 
or Jatdvarman and the accession of the next Maravarman or Jatavarman. The interval of 4 years 
between the death of Maravarman Kulagekhara I and the accession of Kulagekhara II is accounted 
for by the Muhammadan invasion (circa A.D. 1810—vide Report on Madras Epigraphy for 1908-09, 
p. 82). Again there is a gap of ten years in col. (5) which one would expect to have been filled up 
by a Jatavarman, For the present I am only able to fillit up with Jatavarman Vikrama Pandya 
to whom I have assigned above the conjectural date cirea 1280; but I admit this is not satisfactory ; 

(4) that, in what I have numbered as the first line of Pandyas of the 18th century, a MAravar- 
man was regularly succeeded by aJativarman and vice versd, each successor being presumably either 
appointed by the reigning sovereign during his life time or called to the throne after his death. 

N.B.—The main purpose of this tabular arrangement is to show that, taking almost any year 
between A. D. 1250 and A. D. 1815, it is possible to prove from inscriptions that five Pandyas 
ruled simultaneously. The qualification “almost”? would probably be unnecessary if we knew the 
exact terminal year of each reign. 

The terminal year of each reign here assumedis merely the latest year occurring in inscriptions 
(Pudukkottai inscriptions have in one or two cases been used for this purpose by anticipation), 
whereas the actual year of death may have been afew years later than that here assumed, Also a 
more careful investigation of the relationship among the individuals reigning at the same time, as well 
as of the places where they had their palaces, may lead us toa better adjustment of the concurrentlines 
which, as presented here, make absolutely no pretence whatever to a genealogical arrangement, 


(1) (2) (8) (4) (5) 
Mar. Sund. Pind, I Mar, Vira Pandya Jat. Vira Pandya II Mar. Sund Pénd. IL Jat. Kuleéekhara II 
(1216—1244) (1252—1967) (1254—1975) (1288—1258) (12371289) 


[ 
Jat. Sand. Pénd. I Mar. Kulagek. I Jat. Sund. Pénd. III Mar. Srivallabha Jat. Vikrama Pand 
(1251-1280) (1268—1310) (12'76-—1253) (1257-1292)  toeeaIesO 
Mér. Vikram, Pand. Jat. Vira Pandya ILI Mar, Sund. PandyalIII Jat. Sund. Pandya I 
(1283-—1291) (1295-1342) (1294-1807) = (1270-1308) as 
Jat. Srivallabha Mar. Kulasgek. II ls 
(1291—1315) (1814—1344) al Retsil a 


Jit. Parékrama Pand. 
(1I815— +) 
Jat. Sund. Pand V 
(1318—_ —) 


. ° 
5 This was presumably the Sundara Pindya who,according to the Muhammadan historians, murdered his 
father Méravarman Kulasekhara I, 
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An analysis of 77 Pandya dates hitherto unverified. 


[ Between 1902 and 1908, Prof. Kielhorn verified 67 Pandya dates—vide list at Pp. 226-228, 
Ep, Ind,, 1X.] . 

Explanatory Note.—\ believe IT have the authority of the Madras Epigraphist for saying 
that he accepts the concluszons arrived at by me in the present analysis. I accept sole responsibility, 
however, for the caleulations here presented and wish to add, by way of caution, that variations to 
the extent of ‘02 of a day may be found in my results. This is the necessary consequence of my 
eshemeris being calculated to two places of decimals: but wherever the variation was likely to 
affect the vara, I have taken care to calculate the result to four places of decimals according to the 
full method indicated in my Indian Chronology. 

L have in my possession about 90 Pandya dates sent to me by the Pudukkottai State which, 
go far as they are capable of verification, 1 hope to publish in a later article after getiing them 
epigraphically examined. 

In quoting dates, I have used certain abbreviations the meaning of which will be obvious; 
é.g., su. for sulla, bu. for bahkula, etc. I have indicated nakshairas by placing their names 
between inverted commas, 80 as to distinguish them from the names of solar and lunar months. 
When I say that a tithi or Nakshatra ended at °25 of the day, I mean that it ended 15 ghatikas 
after mean sunrise, A key to this decimal system will be found in the Lye-Table appended to my 
book, Indian Chronology (1911), 

Jativarman Kulabekhara I. 
(Reign began between 30th March and 29th November 1190.) 

1908 (108). From the south wall of the mandapa in front of the central shrine in the 
Tiruitaligvara temple at Tirupputtir (Madura District). Records (gift of) some lands belonging to 
the temple of Kailasamudaiya Nayanar by the sabAd of Tirupputir, in order to provide for offerings 
on a festival in the same temple. Mentions sanvatsaravd riyam. 

Date.—Year opp. 2nd of Tribh. Kulagekhara; 5th day of Mithuna; Sunday = Sunday 
30 May A.D. 1198, which was the 5th Mithuna, 

* Jatavarman Vira Pandya. 
(Reign began between 18th Aug. 1189 and 15th April 1190.) 

1903 (144). From the north wall of the six-pillared mandapa in front of the Central Shrine 
in the Mangainatha temple at Piranmalai (Madura District). Gift of money for offerings. 

Tirukkodungunru was situated in Tirumalainddu. Mention is made of Alagapuri alias 
Seliyanaréyanapuram in Kéralaginga-Valanadu. 

Date.—3rd year of Jat Vira Pandya (no epithet) Kanni; su. 7; Anuradha, 

On Monday, 17 August 1192, Anuradha ended at 44 and su. 7 at°20; but as the solar 
day was only the 145th it was 10 days short of Kanai. [Kannt, error for Stmha.] 

1906 (352). From the north wall of the Akhilandésvari Shrine in the Sikhanathasvimin 
temple at Kudumiy4malai (Pudukkottai State). Damaged. Sale of temple land for the purpose 
of repairing temple. 

Date.—]3th year of Tribh. Vira Pandya; Mesha; su...., Sunday; Utt. Phalgunt= 
Sunday 15th April 1201, when Mésha su. 1] ended at °84 and “ Utt. Phalguni *? commenced at 
27 ; (possibly regnal year 13 should be 12). 

Maravarman Sundara Pandya I. 
Reign began between 29th March and 4th September 1216 


rh TE 


“#* 95th June and 19th July 1216 

1906 (362). From the south wall of the second prdkdra in the Sikhdnathasyémin temple 
at Kudumiyamalai (Pudukkottai). Registers a public sale of land and its purchase by U daiyar 
G&ngéyarayar, a native of Arzur in Chéla-Pindya-valanada. 
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Date.—3rd year of Maravarman Sundara Pandya I; Margali; ba.5; Sat.; ‘‘Magha ’’= 
Saturday 8 December 1218. Margali ba. 5 and ‘* Magha”’ commenced just before sunrise on, and 
were current throughout, Saturday, coming to an end at -07 and °10 respectively on Sunday. 

1907 (183). From the north wall of the mazdapa in front of the Muchukundésvara temple 
at Kodumbalar (Madura District), Seems to record a gift of land, Mentions Kiaraiyiir in Séla 
Pindiya-valanadu. 

Date.—13th year (in Pudukottai copy, tho’ Mad. Ep. Rept, notes that regnal year is lost) 
of Maravarman Sundara Pandya I; Mithuna; su. 2 (2nd diyadi); Sunday ; ‘‘Pushya’’. On Sunday 
24 June 1229 Mithuna su. 2 and “Pushya’’ ended at -59 and ‘22, Read ¢thi for tiyadi. 

* Jatavarman Kulabékhara II. 
(Reign began between 16th June and 30th September 1237.) 

1905 (62), From the fifth pillar in the second storey of the east gépura of the Sundaréévara 
temple at Madura. Gift of land. 

Date.—2nd year of Jat. Kuladékbara ; Tula; ba. 6 ; Thursday ; ‘‘Mrigagira”, On Thursday, 
30 Sep. 1238, Tula ba. 6 and Mrigasira ended at +91 and ‘36 respectively. 

1910 (185). From the fifth pillar of the mandapa in front of the central shrine in the 
Mulasthanégvara temple at Tenkarai (Madura District), Gift of land by the assembly of 
Sdlantaka-Chaturvédimangalam, to the servants of the yOgasthina of Karravar-disar situated 
in the ninth hamlet of the village, ; 

Date.—2nd year of Jatayarman alias Tribhuvanachakravarthin Kulasekharadeva—Mithuna 
20, su. 18; Wed.; “Anuradha”, On Wed, 15 June 1289 (=20 Mithuna) su. 18 and 
« Anuridha” ended at °87 and °20 respectively. 

1908 (185). From the west wall of the store-room in the Tiruttalésvara temple at Tirup- 
putiir (Madura District), Seems to record a gift of four water pots for the sacred bath by 
Avanimulududaiyar, wife of Dévaragandan. 

Date.—1l0th year opp. 18th of Tribh. Kulasékharadéva. 16th Mésha; day of “‘ Anuradha”, 
On Thursday 10 Ap, 1259 (=16 Mésha) “ Anuridha” began at ‘46, Jt ended next day at °40, 

Note,—It is curious that in the 28rd year of Jat. Kulagekhara I (whose reign began in A.D. 
1190) there is a date, Tuesday 9 Ap, 1218, which satisfies the present conditions, vzz. 16 Mésha and 
“ Anuradha”; but Madras Epigraphist thinks the characters of the inscription cannot be referred 
to beginning of 13th cent. 

Méaravarman Sundara Pandya IT. 
(Reign began between 15 June 1238 and 18 Jan. 1239.) 
* 3 July and 1 December 1238. 

1908 (180). From the north wall of the first prd@kdra of the Agastyésvara shrine in the 
Tirattalisvara temple at Tirupputiir (Madura District), Sale of land for the maintenance of a 
flower garden which was founded by Ponparriyudaiyan Viluppadarayar of Pullirkudi in Naduvir- 
kiiriu in the district of Milalai-kirram. 

Date.—2nd year of Tribh. Sundara Pandya, Dhanus 11], su. 10, Wed; ‘ Asvini’. On 
Wed. 7 Necr, 1239 (= Dhanus 11), su. 10 and “ A&svini” ended at -72 and ‘89 respectively. 

Note.—The result agrees with that of Prof. Jacobi, published, since this article was written, 
in Zp. Ind. Vol. XJ, p. 135: but the learned author satisfied himself with stating that the king in 
question must have begun to reign in A.D. 1237.38. As a matter of fact, the king is identical 
with Maravarman Sundara Pandya II (Kielhorn’s C. vide Kp. Ind, vol. IX, p. 227 ), though the 
inscription itself does not style him a Méravarman; and if my other identifications of Madras and 
Pudukottai dates of this reign are correct, he must have come to the throne between 6 Oct, and 
1 Deer. 12388, ¢. e. in A.D. 1288-39, not in A, D. 1237-88. 

1895 (169). From the east wall of the mandapa surrounding the shrine of the goddegs in 
the Kailasapati temple at Gangaikondan (Tinnevelly District). 
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Date.—2nd year opp. [8th] of Mravarman Sundara Pandya ; ba, 6 ; Wed.; “ Hasta” = 
Wed. 6 J an 1249, when ba, 6 and “ Hasta” ended respectively at 32 and +37 of the day. 

[Possibly 11th year, not 10th ; the reading is conjectural, | 

1902 (616). From the inner side of the north wall of the mandapa in front of the 
Vriddhapurisvara temple at Tiruppunavisal (Tanjore District). Sale of land. 

Date.— 3rd year opp. 14th ot M iravarman Sundara Pandya ‘* who conqueredevery country”: 
Kataka ; su. 7; Monday; “Svati” = Monday, 12 July 1255, when Kataka su. 7 ended and 
“Svati” began, 

Jafivarman Sundara Pandya I. 
(Began to reign between 20th and 28th Apl. 1251.) 

1906 (260), From the south wall of the central shrine in the ruined Siva temple on the hill 
at Narasamangalam (N. Arcot), Begins Sumasta-jagad-ddhdra, ete. Incomplete. Registers a 
public sale of the village of Naragingamangalam in Mavandir-nadu, a sub-division of 
Kialiyirkéttam, a district of J ayangonda-chélamandalam. 

Date.—7th year of Jat. Sundara Pandya; Vrigchika ; ba. 3; Monday; « Mrigasira ? = 
Monday 6 Nov. 1256, when Vrischika ba. 3 and “ Mrigagira” ended at -97 and °33 respectively, 

[6th Regnal year, not 7th.] 

1901 (218) From the east wall of the Mandapa in front of the TirumAligvara temple a 
Magaral (Chingleput District). Records that a private person opened out streets and colonised 
the environs of the Agastyésvara temple. 

Date.—/7th year of Jativarman Sundara Pandya “who conquered every country.” Mésha: 
ba. 1; Rohini. On Thursday 27 April, 1256, Rishabha su.1 (not Mésha ba. 1, which isa 
double error) and Rohini ended at -38 and -98 of the day respectively. 

[7th year, as before, aide No. 260 of 1906 supra, an error for €th.] 

1901 (275). From the north wall of the mandapa in front of the central shrine in the 
Divyajninésvara temple at Kéviladi. (Tanjore Dt.) 

Date.—7th year of Jat. Sundara Pandya I., distinguished by the introduction Samestg 
jagad, (Tanjore Dt.) 8th tithi; Monday; * Pirva Ashidha”. On Monday 17 Sept. 1257 Kanni su, 
8 and ‘ Piirvdshiidha’’ ended at -76 and ‘82 respectively. 

1911 (322). From the west wall of the central shrine in the Dhénupurisvara temple at 
Midambikkam (Chingleput District), quotes the 15th year of Perunjiigadeva and records a gift of 
lamps, etc., in the temple of Sirreri Aludayaniyanar. 

Date.—10th year of Jativarman Sundara Pindya; Rishabha; Sukla 11; Sunday; “ Svati”, 
On Sunday 23 May 1260, Rishabha su. 12 and “ Sviti” ended at -71 and °60 respectively of the 
day. According to Kielhorn (Zp. Ind., IX, p, 222) Perunjingadeva began to reign between Febru- 
ary and July 1243, 

[As Rishabha su. 11 cannot ordinarily concur with “ Svti,” su. 11 must be an error for “su. 12”.] 

1969 (677). From the south wall of the Mandapa in front of the central shrine in the temple 
of Neduhgalanathasviamin at Tiruneduigalam. (Tamil). Begins with the introduction Samasta- 
jagad-ddhara of Jativarman Sundara Pindya, Gift of land by the people of Migengili-naidu in 
Tenkarai Jayasinga Kulakala-valanida. 

Date.—Jativarman Sund. Pandya ( “ Samastazjagad”); 11th year; Makara (apparent error 
for Mina); su.6; Wed; “ Rohini”= Wed. 5 Mar, 1264 when tithi su. 6 and Nakshatra ‘“ Rohini” 
ended respectively at ‘50 and °53. Reg. year appearing in inscription as ‘‘pat [...... | nravadu ” 
should be read as “pat [imu] nrdvadu” (13th), not as ‘‘ pat [ino] nravadu (=11th ). 

The combination, su. 6 and “Rohini,” on Wednesday occurred only once (i. ¢., on this date) 
during the 40 years A. D. 1251-1290, although ordinarily such a combination may be expected at 
intervals of 3, 7 or 19 years. 

1908 (125) From the north wall of the central shrine in the Agastyésvara temple at Tiruch- 
chunai (Madura District), Incomplete, Giftof land. A certain Vaidyadbiraja is mentioned, 
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Date.—14th year of Jat, Sundara Pandya “ who took every country ’’ [Mina]; su. 7; [Sun- 
day]; ‘“ Punarvasu ”’= Wed. 25 March 1265. 


[ Ming and Sunday, wrongly conjectured for Mfésha and Wednesday. | 
Vira Pandya (Kielhorn’s “E”.) 
(Reign began between 11 Nov. 1252 and 13 July 1253.) 

1909 (895) From the south wall of the verandah round the central shrine in the V yaghra- 
padésvara temple at Siddhalingamadam (S. Arcot), Gift of land by purchase to the temple of 
Tiruppulippagava-Niyanar at Sirringtr, a brahmadéyain Kurukkai-kirram, a ‘sub-division of 
Malidu in Rajardja-valanidu. 








- 


Date.—1lodth year of Maravarman Vira-Pindya; Dhanug; ba, 8; Saturday; “ Hasta ”= 10th 
Decr. A.D. 1267. 


From this inscription it is clear that Kielhorn’s Vira-Pandya was a Médravarman. 


* Jatavarman Vira Pandya. 
(Reign began between 15 May and 19 June 1254.) 
1894 (142) From the outside of the north wallof the second prakdra in the Nellaiyappar 
temple at Tinnevelly. Gift of a lamp. 
Date.—4th year of Jat. Vira-Pandya (no epithet), Vaikasi [22]; Tuesday; “ Hasta”= Tues. 
i4th May A D. 1258 (=20 Rishabha or Vaikisi). Hasta ended at ‘57 of the day, 


[The solar date, Vaikasi 22, which I found entered conjecturally in the Madras Epigraphist’s 
records, should be 20th. | 


1894 (129) From the outside of thé south wall of the second prakdra in the Nellaiyappar 
temple at Tinnevelly. Gift of land. 

Date.—-[4th] year of Jat. Vira-Pandya Simha; ba. 9; Sunday; « Rohini’ =Sunday, 5 Aug, 
1257 when Simha ba, 9 and Réhini ended at ‘92 and -74 respectively. 

1894 (136) From the outside .of west wall of the second prékdra in the Nellaiyappar temple 
at Tinnevelly. Gift of a lamp. 

Date.—Year opp. oth of Jat, Vira-Pindya(no epithet); Kanni 14; ba. 5; Friday; ‘ Uttara 


Bhadrapada”, On Friday 11 July 1259 (=14 Kataka, no¢ 14 Kanni), ba, °5 and “ Utt. Bhad” 
ended at °86 and ‘66 respectively, 


[Kanni, error for Kataka] 

1894 (151) From the inside of the west wall of the third prdkdra in the N ellaiyappar temple 
at Tinnevelly. Gift.of land, 

Date.—/th year of Jat. Vira-Pandya; Kattigai 16; “Satabhishaj”=Friday, 12 Nov. 1260 
(= 16 Kattigai) when Nak. “ Satabhishaj’’ ended at °17 of the day. : 

1908 (134) From the west wall of the store-room in the Agastyésvara shrine in the Tirutta- 
lisvara temple at Tirupputir (Madura District). Incomplete, Refers to the shrine of Sdryadéva 
in the temple of Tiruttaliyinda-Nayanar and to the Kannadiyan horsemen from a foreign country, 

Date.—10th year of Jat. Vira-Pandya; (no epithet; but Kannadiyan horsemen are referred to); 
10th year; Mithuna 7; day of “ Maghi**, On Sunday, 1 June 1264 (=7 Mithuna) “Magha’” 
ended at 44, . 

1906 (435) From the north, west and south walls of the central shrine in Védanirdyana 
Perumal temple at Murappunidu (Tinnevelly District). Mentions Sri-Pésala-Vira-Sémidéya- 
Chaturvédimangalam, a brahmadéya in Murappunddu and a matha in it, Refers to a sale made in 
the 11th year (of the king’s reign). 

Date.—1ith year of Jat. Vira-Pandya “who took flam, Kongnu, and Chéla, and performed 
the anointment of heroes at Perumbarrapuliyir.” Karkataka ; su.l; Sunday; “Pushya”, On 
Sunday 4 July 1266, Karkatakasu, 1; and “Pusbya” ended at ‘94 and -79 respectively, 
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ia nee Sap ec alaaa built into the base of the tévara temple at Peru hgarunai (Madura 
se autre ie? of ol Vira Pandys “who took Ilam, Kongu, and Sdlamandalam”, 
en) ne da : hil dare i tiager Re saan longue eG Mithana ba. 11 ended at 
y, while rittika” began at °25 of the same day, ending at ‘29 next day. 
- 1908 (128), From the Tirnttatigsvara temple at Tirupputtur, (Madura District). 
ha ae an nig ahem ace oh 4th day (tedi) of Rishabha, su. 2, the 
cee oes ea ees eae en which was 4th Rishabha, but fell in the 21st year of 

, Su. ended, the former at ‘27 of the day and the latter about 
sunrise [22nd regnal year should be 21st]. Prof, Jacobi, in Pandya date No. 91 contributed by 
him to Ep. Ind. Vol. XI, p. 187, was unable to refer this date in all its details to J&tavarman 
Vira Pandya whose reign began according to him in or about Decr. 1295, but the present reign is. 
a more natural place for the date, 

* Maravarman Srivallabhadéva. 
(Reign began between 4 and 10 Sept. A. D. 1257.) 

1900 (110) From the south wall of the central shrine of the Rishabhésvara temple at Chen- 
gama, in South Arcot District, (Inscription built in.) 

Date.—4th year opposite the 17th of Tribh. Srivallabhadéva. 

Mithuna su. 4; Saturday, “Magha ’= Saturday 25 June A.D. 1278, when Mithuna su. 4 and 
‘¢Magha” ended at ‘76 and °48 of the day respectively. 

1904 (539) From the east wall of the first prdkdra of the TyAgaradjasvamin temple at 
Tiruvardr, Tanjore District ; seems to record a gift of land (inscription built in at the end). 

Date.—Maravarman Tribh. Srivallabhadéva’s 35th year; Simha; su. 5; Wednesday; 
“ Krittika.” 

The day intended was probably Wednesday, 3 Sept. A, D. 1292 when Kanni ba. 5 (not 
Simba su, 5) and “KrittikA” ended at °25 and ‘59 of the day respectively. [Suiha and Sukla 
are errors for Kanni and bahula. | 

WNote—-There is a Pudukéta inscription for the same regnal year, Kanni ; paurnami ; Monday ; 
& Revati’’; which corresponds to Monday, 10 Sept. 1291 when paurnami ended at -02 of the day 
while “ Revati’”’ ended at 39 on the following day, 

Maravarman Kulasekhara I. 
(Reign began between 12th May and 27th June 1268.) 

1902 (598) From the inner gépura of the Prémapuriévara temple at Anbil (Trichinopoly 
Dt.), left of entrance. Gift of land. 

Date.—1 [1] th year of Mar. Kulasekhara; Kanni; su. 2; Wed.; “A nurddha’: on Wed.19 Oct. 
A. D. 1278, Tula (not Kanni) su. 2 and “ Anurddha” ended at °65 and 77 respectively. [Xannt, 
error for Zuldé, as Kanni su, 2 cannot join with “Anuradha” except in very unusual circumstauces. } 

1910 (126) From the west wall of the first prékdra in the Malasthinésvara temple at Tenkarai, 
(Madura District), Incomplete. Mentions the Tirujfianagambandan-tirumadam in the same temple. ° 

Date.—14th year of Mar. Kulagekhara “ who was pleased to take all countries.” Kanni, sn. 

7: Sunday; ‘Mula’, Oo Sunday 21 Sept. 1281, Kannisu. 7 and “Mula” ended at °92 and ‘58 of the’ 


day. 
: 1910 (123) From the west wall of the first prékdra in the Milasthanésvara temple at 


Tenkarai (Madura District)—Damaged and incomplete. Mentions Ten-Kallaganadu. 

Date.—23rd year of Mar. Tribh, Kulagekhara, ‘‘ who took every country ;"’ Makara ; sa. [7]; 
Monday ; “ Hasta’’. On Monday 23 June 1292 (25th year of Mar. Kul. I), Mithuna (not Makara, 
which is an obvious error), su. 8 (not 7) and “ Hasta” ended at °80 and -09 respectively, [Through 
the kindness of the Government Epigraphist I had an opportunity of examining the impression 
on which Makara and Sapiamt are fairly clear. If the inscription really belongs to this reign, tt 
must be pronounced full of mistakes.]} 
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1910 (124) From the west wall of the first prdkdrain the Milasthanésvara temple at 
Tenkarai, Madura District. Damaged. Quotes the 10th year of Sundara Pandyadéva and men- 
tions the Aldlasundaran-tirumadam in the same temple. fe eet 

Date.—28th year of Mar, Kulasékhara ‘‘ who was pleased to take all countries ;? Vrischika 
ba. 4; Sunday; ‘‘Pushya’’=Sunday 27 Nov. 1295, when Vrischika ba. 4 and “ Pushya”’’ ended 

j at ‘70 and ‘56 of the day. 
waarerg 34) From the south ‘wall of the mandapa in front of the central shrine in the 
Muktigvara temple at Pirattukéyil (Trichinopoly District). Gift of a village to the temple of 
Tirumuttigvaramudiya-Nayanir at Kaduvankudi by the inhabitants of Mudiyakkudinddu and 
Vadakénadu which were sub-divisions of Urattir-kirram in Konadu alias Kadaladaiyad- 
ngaikonda-Chélavalanddu. 
rae tac tt of Maravarman Kulasekhara ; Kanni (should be Dhanus); ba. J0; Friday; 
“Hasta”. On Friday 2 Decr. 1295, Dhanus ba. 10 commenced, ending at °46 next day, while 
‘6 Hasta *” ended on Friday, 2 Decr. at °55. 

1904 (506) From the north wall of the central shrine in the Agastyésvara temple at Agat- 
tiyinpalli (Tanjore District), Gift of land in order to celebrate a festival in the temple for the 
recovery of the king from some illness, 

Date.—3lst year of Mar. Kulagékhara; Rishaba ; sukla, . . . Sunday, ‘‘Utt, Phale”, = Sun. 
day 10 May 1299, when “ Uttara-Phalguni” ended at -89 of the day. The tithi was su. °9, 

1906 (46) From the base of the verandsh enclosing the central shrine in the temple of 
Amritaghatésvara at Tirukkadaiyir (Tanjore District). Gift of land for 40 lamps for the merit 
of Ulagudaiya-Peruma]. The country is said to have been in a state of confusion for a long time 
and the inhabitants to be suffering distress in other provinces, 

Date.—3d4th year Mar, Kulasékhara; Kanni; su. 7; Sunday; Mila”. On Sunday 10 Sept, 
1801, Kanni; su. 7 and “ Mula” ended at -3) and +93 respectively. 

1903 (288) From the north base of the central shrine in the Pirthasdrathisvamin temple at 
Triplicane (Madras). Mutilated in the middle. Records a sale of land. 

Date.—[4] 9th year [may be read, says Epigraphist, also as 41st year]; Mésha; su. 5: Wed. 
“Rohini”. On Wednesday 27 March 1308, Mésha su. 5 ended at °60 of the day, while “Rohini” 
had ended at 97 on Tuesday. Local time may have added about ‘02 to mean time, so as to bring 
Nakshaira ‘ Rohini” up to sunrise on 27 March. A. D. 1308 was the 41st year of this reign. 

( To be continued. ) 


THE INDIAN INSCRIPTIONS AND THE ANTIQUITY OF INDIAN 
ARTIFICAL POETRY. 
BY G. BUHLER, 
[Translated by Prof. V. S. Ghate, M. A.; Poona. ] 
(Continued from p, 148.) 
III. Harishena’s panegyrie of Samudragupta. 

Tag second one of the inscriptions which we are going to examine, Harishena’s panegyric of 
Samudragupta, presents many points of close touch with the Kédvya literature preserved and proves 
in the clearest manner that court-poetry was a subject most assiduously cultivated in the fourth 
century of ourera. Harishena’s panegyric covered originally thirty lines and a half, and consist- 
ed of eight verses in the beginning, a long prose-passage and a concluding verse. All the three 
parts together form one single, gigantic sentence. Unfortunately, the four lines in the beginning 
containing two verses have been entirely lost and lines 4-16 have been distorted more or less, 
so that we have only one of the introductory verses, ina complete form, ‘The subscription of the 
author in 11.31-33 informs us that not only the metrical lines but the whole of the composition. 
is to be regarded as kdvya, It is said there:—~ 

‘And may this kdvya, of the slave of the feet of this same lord ,2° whose intelligence was 
expanded by the favour of dwelling near (His Majesty), the minister of foreign affairs, and the 


a° I. e. of the king Samud ta, . Fleet’ iti : ; : 
not allowable, . ragupta, Mr. Fleet's supposition that Chandragupta IL. is meant is grammatically 
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counsellor of the royal prince,30 the great General Harishena, the son of Khiadyatapikika?! 
and of the great General Dhruvabhiiti, lead to the welfare and happiness of all beings, The 
accomplishment of the same was, however, looked after82 by the great General Tilakabhatta who 
meditates with reverence on the feet of his lord.’ 


Thus, this little composition of Harishena belongs to that class of mixed compositions which 
in poetics are frequently called by the name champé, while the oldest works preserved for us, such 
as Vdsavadattd, Kddambart, Harshacharita and Daéakuméracharits are called by the name of 
dkhydytkd or kathd, ‘a narration, a romance. Tt possesses a certain relationship with the 
descriptions of kings, which are found in the dkhhydyikds. Similar to these%? last, the description, in 
the present case, consists of one sentence with many adjectival as well as appositional phrases and 
a number of relative sentences. As will be shown later on, there are many agreements in respect 
of details. But, besides, Harishena’s composition presents its peculiarity or special character in 
several respects, This comes out in the grouping of the elements and especially in the skill in 
bringing out a connection of the praise of Samudragupta with the pillar on which the inscription 
has been worked out. The last part which forms the very foundation for the compilation of the whole 
work, and the concluding verse, deserve a detailed examination not only for this reason, but also 
for the fact, which will be seen if they are rightly understood, that the inscription was not composed, 
as Mr, Fleet assumes, after the death of Samudragupta. They are to be translated in the 
following manner, according to my interpretation :— 


Lines 30-31-——‘ This high pillar is, as it were, the arm of the earth raised up, which announ- 
ces that the fame of Samudragupta, the illustrious lord of great kings, greatly augmented through 
the conquest of the whole earth, filled the whole surface of the earth, and found a lovely, happy 
path in that it wandered from this world to the palace of the lord of gods.’34 


Verse 9—‘ And the glory of this (ruler), which rises up in layers one above the other, through 
his generosity, his bravery of the arm, his self-control, and his perfection in the science of letters, 
and which follows more than one path, purifies the three worlds, like the white waters of the Ganga, 
which rises up in even higher floods, follows more than one path, and dashes forth rapidly freed as 
it is from the imprisonment in the inner hollow of the braid of hair of Pasupati.’ 


For the explenation of this translation, the following should be noticed, 

I, The word uchchhrita (1. 80) refers to the arm as well as the pillar, for it is only the raised 
arm pointing to heaven that can announce the fact that the king’s glory has gone up there, The 
poet here has the Sleska or paranomasia in view, and the word is, therefore, to be translated twofold. 
It is possible that the word uchchhrita ag taken with the pillar may mean ‘erected’ (just here), 
instead of ‘high ;’ but to decide which of the two meanings is intended, we must know further 
particulars regarding the working of the inscription. 


£0 The title kumdramdtya ‘counseller or minister of the royal prince’ corresponds probably to the tiéle at 
present in use in Gujarat, v.¢., Kumvarjino kdrbhdr? ‘the manager of the prince’. At all the great courts 
in Kathiawad and Rajputind, the adult princes as wellas the Chief Queens have their own kGrbharis who look 
after thejr private affairs, The minister of an Andhra queen is mentioned in the Kanheri inscription No. 11 
(Arch. Surv. Rep, W. Ind. Vol. V, p. 78). 

31 I take this word to be a title, which, however, I amnoé able ta explain. [The translation above is 
grammatically wrong | 

82 The expression anushthitam will signify that Tilakabhatta who, as his title and name show, was a 
Brahman of a high military rank, superintended the preparation of the fair copy and the engraving of the text; 
Cf, the use of the word at the end of the Girnfr inscription, below. 

83 See, for instance, Kaidambart, pp. 5-6, 58-56 (ed, Peterson) ; Harshacharita, p. 162-179, 227-228, 267-271 
(KaSmir ed.) and especially Vdsavadatté, p. 121-129 (ed. Hall), where in the midst of prose, four yerses have been 
interwoven. 

8 For the sake of comparison, I give Mr. Fleet’s translation of this passage, which differs from mine. ‘This 
lofty column is as it were an arm of the earth, proclaiming the fame—which having pervaded the entire surface of 
the earth, with (its) development that was caused by (his) conquest of the whole world, (has departed) hence (and 
now) experiences the sweet happiness attained by (his) having gone to the abode of (Indra) the lord of the 
gods—of the Mahérijidhirdja, the glorious Samudragupta.’ The points requiring explanation are: (1) the 
addition of has departed and now, (2) the translation of vicharana by experiences, (8) the insertion of hés i. ¢. of 

he king, before having gone. 
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2. As regards the translation of the word vicharana by ‘path, it is to be observed that the 
synonyms charana, gamana and ydna are given in this sense in the Petersburg lexicon, and 
that this sense is justified by the statements of the grammarians about the suffix ana. According 
to them the suffix ana serves to denote the means; and the path is, according to the Indian 
conception, one of ‘ the means of going.’ 

3. The adjectival phrases uparyupart-samchayochchhrita and anekamarga must be translated 
in two ways, like uchchhrita, because they refer both to the glory and tothe river Ganga. As 
applied to the glory, the first compound means that Samudragupta’s generosity, bravery, self- 
control and knowledge of the letters form the layers by which the glory towers itself up to the 
height of a mountain, and that every quality that follows, is higher and more excellent. Ags 
applied to the Gang4, the adjective alludes to the Indian belief that this river is first visible in the 
heavens as the milk-path, then dashing through the mid-region, it falls upon the Kailisa and 
lastly it rashes downwards to the plains. Thus to the looker-on, standing on the plains and looking 
upwards, the water of the Ganga would appear to be towering in ever-rising layers. Anekamérga 
lit. * which has more than one path,’ as applied to glory, means, not only that the glory travelled 
in the three worlds, but that it followed different paths in the sense that it sprang from different 
causes such as generosity and soon. As applied to the Ganga, the word has only the first sense 
and it is well known that the Ganga is called tripathaga. 

According to the translation given above, the last part of the panegyric tells us that Samudra- 
gupta’s fame, which is personified as a female, as is frequently met with in Indian poets, occupied the 
whole earth, and thus found it impossible to spread forth any more on this earth. Thus embarrassed, 
the fame went up to the palace of the lord of gods and thus founda new path for itself, along 
which it moved happily. Verse 9 informs us of the result which was brought about by this ascent 
to heaven. Then, says the poet, the king’s glory attained to a similarity with the Ganges- 
For, like the same, it flows through the three worlds: heaven, mid-air, and earth. Every 
one of these thoughts and images occurs frequently in the court poets. Almost in every 
prasasti and in a large number of chdtus or verses containing flattery, it is told that the glory 
of the king under description rushes forward into heaven. The most usual eXpression 
used to convey this thought is the statement that the glory of such and such a person fills up 
the three worlds. There are many places, however, where the ascent of fame, as here, is 
spoken of, and the figurative motive for the same is also given in different ways. Thus it is 
said ina verse of the poet Amritadatta who was a contemporary of the Kasmirian Sultan 
Shihabuddin (1352-1370 A. D.), Subhdshitdvali No. 2457 (Peterson’s edition) :35 

Rae STAM VATE rasa | 
AAT MOAT TA TAS ATH || 

‘Thy fame, oh lord of the earth, which was, as it were, benumbed with cold, through its 
bathing in the four oceans, went up to the sphere of the sun, in order to warm itself,’ 

Another conception we find in Sambhu, the bard of the king Harsha of Kaémir (1089,—~ 
1101 A. D,) in Réjendrakarnapiira, verse 67, ( Subhdshitdvali No. 2627) : 

ATI FT AAMT F aferfitg a erzar 
FUFT A TAI FT afixdeaerds = | 

BA: HARTI: BUA TT SATTA 
area TeTHSTH aT tela A ara: II 

‘Thy glory, oh lord of the earth, which shines white like the inner sprouts of the keég- 
ka, wandered about in forests and groves, on the banks of rivers, on the slopes of mountains, 
in cities and on the shores of the ocean; and then, as if exhansted (by this long journey), it 
Sprouts up (as white flowers) on the lovely plots of plantain trees in the garden of gods,’ 

These modes of expression are quite complex and bombastic in comparison with Hari- 
shena’s simple and natural conception of- the motive for the ascent of fame. No doubt, this 


is accounted for by the change in the Indian taste, which was brought aboutin the long 
period that separated these three poets, 


#5 See Subhdshitdvali, introduction p. 4; and Prinsep, Indian Antiquities, Vol. II, p. 247, 
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Not less familiar is the comparison of a king’s glory with the Ganges, which flows 
through the three worlds and purifies them. Thus it is said in a verse of Pandit Krishnaka 
Subhdshttdvali, No. 2556 :5° a owe 

Al VATA ATTA TAT A PTS 
aor UMvrgqr<atraswarsaned TIAye: | 
BIT Are AIAMAlaIsanagy wtea4;r 7 A- 
AUSITT TAATNAATA A TAF I 

This would quite suffice to show that the ideas contained in the concluding part of the 
panegyric, according to the translation above, are current in court poets. This itself vouches 
for the correctness of the proposed interpretation and proves the fact that this part of Hari- 
shena’s composition has been written in the kdzyz style. 

To turn from this digression to the examination of the form of the panegyric, we must 
begin with remarking that Harishena, like Vatsabhatti, tries to introduce too often a change 
of metre in his verses. Thus, of the verses partially preserved, three (3,5 and 8) are composed 
in Sragdhard, two (4 and 7) in Sdrdtlevikridita, and one each in Manddkrdnid (6) aud Prithe 
(9), The bad cesura comes only once in the third pada of the last verse. The language of 
the verses is, onthe whole, simp!e, and especially the compounds of extraordinary length 
which are found used by Vatsabhatti, are carefully avoided. With the prose part of the 
panegyric, however, things are quite otherwise. Here, simple words are only the exception, 
while very long compounds are the general rule, the longest compound word (1, 19-20) con- 
iaining more than 120 syllables. There cannot be any doubt that this contrast is intentional. 
Because all the manuals of poetics are unanimous on the point that the essence of elevated 
prose to be used in romances and stories consists in the length of compounds ; while the 
different schools are not so unanimous regarding the admissibility of long eompounds in 
verses. Thus Dandin says in Kdvyddaréa 1,80-81 :— 

STs: TAHATARARAR ALA Wi TAT | 

TACAMAMTAMTATAA TATA || Se Il 

agent sgat F aresateqes fA: | 

SHrTAIAe ageTAreafaATey |! 9% Il . 

81. ‘The grandeur (strength) (of language consists) in the frequency of compounds ; 1f 
is the very life of (poetic) prose, Even in verses, it is regarded as the main feature by those 
who do not belong to the southern school.’ 

82. ‘Itis of many kinds, according to the mixture of a larger or smaller number of long 
or short syllables ; and is found in romances and other similar works.’ 

Dandin’s statement leaves no doubé about the fact that Harishena follows the style of the 
southerners, the so-called VaidarbAé rtti, which must have enjoyed inthe fourth century the same 
high esteem as in later times, when a large number of writers belonging to the different parts 
of India advocate it as the most beautiful. Harishena, however, could hardly have come from 
the south of India. His station at the court of Samudragupta shows that he lived in the north- 
east, in Pataliputra,®? and probably belonged to a family settled in the same place from of old. 

Apart from the use of long compounds in the prose parts, there 18 nothing very artificial 
in Harishena’s language. Of the Sabddlanikdras, he uses only the simplest kind of alliteration, 
the Varndniiprasa, and even this occurs principally in the prose-parts®® and emi too, not many 
times, Of the Arthdlathkdras, he uses Ripaka very often, and Upamd and Slesha more rarely. 
Two instances where the last Alairkdra, %. es, ‘Slesha occurs have been discussed above. A 
third instance of the same is met with in 1. 25, in the epithets of Samudragupta : iat Sh 
qaugaseqeatfaecaea which is to be translated thus :—‘ Of an incomprehensible prince ad 


36 Gf. also Sdrigadharapaddhati No. 1263, tal of the Guptas. follows from the 

i : a usually supposed, was the capitai of the leap ; 
wees eh ae Woete eee ecilaie above on p 143 wherein the minister of Chandragupta calls himself an 
ee oe saa POT parasusarasaktipr dsdsitomara °; 1, 20°5 sdjugrahanamokshanugraha’ ; l. 26 : vigrahavato 
lokdnugrahasya, and s0 on. 
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resembles) the unfathomable spirit (Brahman), that is the cause of the origination and the 
destruction (of the world) which consists of both good and bad people.’ The poetic figure used 
here is' a Sleshamilaah Ripakam, i.e. & metaphor which is brought about by the double 
meaning of the words used. This instance reminds us very much of the play on words found 
in Subandhu and Bana. This is, however, the only instance of the kind, in the whole of the 
prasasti, a circumstance which shows, that Harishena, like Kalidisa and other adherents of 
the Vatdarbhi riti, indeed, regarded the Slesha as a poetic embellishment, but himself shunned 
the insipidly frequent use of the same, MHarishena, however, does not direct his attention so 
much to the use of Alaikdras, as to the fine execution of the pictures of the several situations 
under description, and to the choice as well as the arrangement of words. Of the former, 
verse 4, the only verse that can be restored completely, is a typical example in point, which 
depicts the manner in which Samudragupta was ordained by his father to be his successor : 

4 ‘Here is a noble man!’. With these words, the father embraced him, with shivers 
of joy that spoke of his affection, and looked at him, with eyes heavy with tears and 
overcome with love-—the courtiers breathing freely with joy and the kinsmen of equal 
grade looking up with sad faces—and said to him: ‘ Protect then this whole earth,’ 

It isnot possible to have a more concise anda more graphic picture of the situation. 
There is not a word which is unnecessary ; and one believes as if he sees the scene with his 
own eyes, how the old Chandragupta, in the presence of his sons, each of whom hoped to have 
the highest fortune, and of his court household who were afraid lest the choice may fall on 
an unworthy person, turns round to his favourite son. This verse is one of the best produc- 
tions the Indians have given us, in the domain of miniature-portraits, which is their forte. 
This very example would also illustrate Harishena’s special care for the chvice and arrangement 
of words, a qualification which can be easily seen even in other parts of the composition, both 
metrical and prose. In the prose part, there are inserted between the long compounds, at definite 
intervals, shorter phrases, in order to enable the reciter to draw his breath and the hearer to catch 
“the sense. In the long compounds, the words are so chosen as to bring about a certain rhythm 
throngh the succession of short and long syllables ; and care is taken to see that this rhythm 
changes from time to time, This can be best seen by a representation of the design of the 
compounds occurring in lines 17-22, by marking the accents as is customary in recitation. The lines 
in question contain only seven long compounds, the arrangement of whose syllables is as follows:— 


q. bue Jove uty) ie 
2. bvel] bu) vty tu] 4- 
3. veuf—fluy 
4 Gye | vu ful toj~seuftous fe4u]uluj-foue Juve) 
Vin eR | vu] u-v|/4—|] udu- vou j~vvus tue 
Ss (duel of ly | L--~v-] foley -2 vy |Lotul fecuufety/ 
vel —Lye ] 4ytut vl vu} Vuv ]—- ord Lut jutervjiet reek 


~vutvjJ—futet v} nai sk fup Louduusvtoy] Sevjty/ te 
4 
Soup top sucptu} fou] ve-y vt-| fuj uta=e 


yt tulult 
6 ~utu] Cov] Lyty| te ef Cuvuty [~et4 vu f—vév 


vty} —-| Uv] ey Ue 


7. Vu fu -vv] +} vue|—+uy 
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It is obvious that the short compounds marked 3 and 7 are to serve as resting: points, and 
that the rhythm in 1, 2 and 4, is to remind us of the beginnings of the Dandakas, - 
In Harishena’s poetical imagery, we come across many conceptions that are very familiar] met 
with in the kduya literature. Some of these have been already dwelt upon, while peas a 
concluding part of his composition. We now notice a few others. ‘Che fragment of verse 3 oh — 
‘ The order of the possessor? of the true meaning of the Sés¢ras whose heart is highly h on 
at the association with the good,—multiplied as its power is, by the virtues of the wise—puts 
an end to the war between good poetry and prosrerity and thus enjoys in tLe world of the learned 
a far-extending sovereignty whose shining glory endures in many poems.’ 
Here we have the exceedingly favourite allegory of the fight or discord between the Muse and 
the Goddess of wealth, which condemns the pcet and the learned man to poverty and makes the 
tich incapable of service to Wisdom and Art. By way of comparison, I quote here from the 
classical literature only the Bharatavéicya at the end of the Fikramorvwét, where Kalidasa prays 
that this antagonism should cease :— 
acest yratcnd tags az | 
ana staweredhyaaeg ear Taz |I 
‘May the union of the muttially hostile goddesses Sri and Sarasvatt, which is to be found onl 
tarely in one place, bring good luck to the good !’ 
Further, the author mentions in verse 8, which will be given yet more fully later on, amongst 
the high excellences of the king, qfgntgaa: alee: ayarat: ‘the fame sprouting forth, shining 
purely like the moon ’ and thus bears evidence to his keing aware of the well-known idea of the 
kirtivalli or the creeper of fame, which covers over the three worlds Fith its tendrils. With 
this may be compared in the field of classical literature, Sd: ngudhara-paddhatt, No. 1235. 
A third most favourite poetic re, resentation of fame is met with in the second compound in 
1, 23, referring to Samudragupta :—‘ Whose fame arising from the re-establishment of many 
fallen kingdoms and of many extinguished royal races, is tired by its journey through the three 
worlds.’ Hemachandra also in the pragastt to his grammar, verse £9, similarly speaks of the 
want of rest for his master’s fame :40 
qgiremareninaaess Pratias 
Sta ttaorearar! ermesraarad we: | 
Wear Fit sara SazsTat aarsatat saur- 
TAUNTS LATATSS A IS WHSATS TUNA II 
¢ With the bow bent into a circular form by your arm stretched round, you won, ob king 
Siddha, your fame that shines whitely like the blooming flower of the jasmin; being rendered 


helpless through the exhaustion of wandering through the three worlds, that your fame has at last 
rested itself on the palid, round breasts and the white cheeks of the Malava women.’ 

In 1. 25, again, we have quite an original conception which is meant to illustrate how far 
Samudragupta’s glory obscured that of all his rivals. The poet there praises Samudragupta as 
a ruler ‘who, in consequence of the overflow of his many virtues elevated through hundreds of 
good works, wiped off with his feet the fame of other kings.’ 

The idea seems to be that the leaves, on which the fame of other kings is written, lie before 
Samudragupta. The flow of his virtues streams over them, and heis only required to stir his 
foot, to obliterate the praises of the rulers of antiquity‘? I cannot point out anything in litera- 
ture, which exactly corresponds to this, Nevertheless, it cannot escape the attention of any one, 
that the conception quite fits in with the character of the style of court-poets. 

In the next line (26), we meet with a comparison which occurs frequently ta the epics and 
which is used in later times by almost every classical poet and in every prasasit—-where Samadra- 
gupta is celebrated asa king ‘who resembles Dhanada, Varuna, Indra and Antaka, ¢.¢,, the 
guardian-gods of the four directions.’ Equally favourite is the immediately following Upamd: 
‘who puts to shame the preceptor of gods by his sharp and subtle understanding, and Tumburu, 
Niirada and others, by his lovely performances of music.’ About the comparison of the king with 








3° T. e. of Samudragupta. 

40 C£. also the vetse quoted above on p. 175 from Rajendrakarnaptra. 

<1 In the second line, two letters seem to be wanting between eqay and gaq-—V- 8. G. 

42 As it appears to me this passage presumes the use of the colour asually prepared from soot and gum Arabic 
in old times, which was used for writing on palm leaves, as the Horinzi-MS. shows, The oldest full desorip- 
tion of such MSS. can be had from the different passages of Subandhu’s Vasavadat?&. 
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i have spoken above on page 144. <As for the statement that Samudragupta was 
: eee ies bnaaahe well-known Ganilarva and the sage of gods who invented the ?Znd, an 
explanation isfurnished by the coins,as Mr. Fleet has pertinently momarked; on which Samu- 
dragupta is represented as a lute-player. For the last climax of why perbolicat representation ; We also 
meet with analogics in the kdvyas. When Harishena says in 1, 27-28, that his master is ‘a god 
‘dwelling in this world, whose many marvellous and noble deeds deserve to be praised fur a very long 
time and who is a man only in that he performs the acts necessary according to tie conven tions of 
the world,’ we are reminded, in the first place, of Béna’s description of his patron, Harsha (Sri. 
Har shacharitu, p. 207-208), where his deeds have been put ona level with tiose of Indra, Praji- 
pati, Vishnu and Siva, and he himself has been identified with these gods. A still more important 
parallel is provided by the statements of the Pra krit poet, Vakpati, about Yasgovarman of Kanauj 
(Gutiduvsho, verses 167-181), according to which, the king is au incarnation of Balaka-H ari or 
Vishaou. Asis to be expected of a poet of the eighth century, V&Akpati expresses the idea with 
a greater elaboration of details*3, . — 

Many more points of relationship with the kdoya literature can be discovered in the indi- 
vidual expressions of our prasasti. It would suffice if I only point to upaguhya (for dslishya) 44 
bhiva-pisuna, nldn-dnana, sneha-vydlulita, bdshpa-guru (all in verse 4), addhut-oldhinna-harsha 
(verse 5), wokchdpakdra, tosh-oltuiga, sneh-phulla, and the frequent use of sphuta. The parallel 
passages given in both the Petersbury lexicons spare me the trouble of giving here many new quota- 
tions. Whoever is familiar with the diction of the kdvyas, will not require any special proof, but will 
at once recoguise the affinity of these and other modes of expression to those used by classical poets, 


Now, we have to notice a number of cases, especially in the prose part, where Harishena obviously 
tried to surpass his rivals in the composition of prasasiis, To this category belong most of the 
long compounds in lines 17-24, in which the closing part especiaily comes now and then as a 
surprise and deviates very much from the usual track. Thus, in line 21, ‘or instance, instead of saying 
that Samudragupta had acquired great power through the forcible extinction of many kings of 
Aryavarta, Hatishena represents his master as a prince ‘who was great through his power which 
expanded itself through the forcible extinctiin of many kings of the Jand of the Aryas.’ Perhaps, 
the simple and natural expression TayfStITMSTASTTM ACA Appeare 1 too trivial to the poet, and, for 
that reason, he went in for the more artificial one WaArecn gasaaaga;. So also the last parts 
of the following compound phrases are unusual and deliberately sought :— 


1 (1-22-23)—‘whose fierce sovereignty (the neighbouring kings) -propitia ted, by means of the 
payment of all the taxes (levied), the carrying out of his orders, salutations and visits,’ 
2 (1, 25)—‘the mighty bravery of his arm which held the whole earth in bondage, received homage 
from the inhabitants of all countries, in various ways, such as causing themselves to be presented 
to him, offering daughters and other presents, and requesting him for a decree with the Garuda 
seal for the possession of their country,’ 3 (1. 26)—* whose heart had willingly received the for- 
mula and the consecration for the deliverance of the poor, the miserable, the helpless and the sick’. 
Whoever will take the trouble of reading through other published prasastis, will easily see the 
originality of these modes of express‘on and judge of them according to their worth. The fact, 
however, that Harishena makes use of deliberately sought modes of expression is to be explained by 
the existence of many other similar panegyrics whose simple and unadorned diction he tried to surpass. 


The most clear proof, however, for the fact that Harishena’s composition does not at all belong 
to the bezinning of the kéevya period, is providel by those passages in which he speaks of the 
king’s peculiar poetic activity. In this connection, we should refer above all to what we have of 
the eight’ verse, wherein the poet declares :—~ 


‘He alone is worthy of the thoughts of the learned ! Because what excellence is there, which 
would not be his? He has made firm the barrier of law, his is the sprouting fame that shines 
purely like the rays of the moon, his the wisdom which pierces down to the truth, his the self- 
control ...... , his the poetie style which is worthy of study, and his are the poetic works 
which multiply the spiriteal treasures of poets,’ 


In the second part of his composition, Harishena again refers to the Jast point when he Says 
in 1,27 that Samudragupta’s ‘ title as the prince of Poets was well established by the composition 
of many poems worthy of the imitation of the learned.’ If one adds to this, verse 3 spoken of above 
on page 176 and the expressions used by Harishena about his person, it naturally follows that, 
during the reign of Samudragupta, the kdvyao literature was in full bloom, and that the conditions 
at his court were absolutely similar to those which are reported to have prevailed in Jater times at 
the courts of Kanauj, Kaémir, Ujjain, Dhara and Kalyani, and which are found to exist even to 
this day, here and there in India. The cultivators of Sanskrit poetry, who were called by the 
names of kazi or budha or vtdvas, were not born or self-taught posts, but were professional learned 


*S The deification of the king is already foand in o'd times 3 @- 9. in Manavardharmagdsire VII, 4—9, 
&i Fee above p. 143, 
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men or Pandits who studied the ésdsiras, tz. ¢., at the least, Vydkaruna, Kosha, Alawkéra and 
Chhandas, and who wrote according to the hard and fast rules of poetics, as is shown by the form 
of Harishena’s little composition, The Sanskrit kdvya, which owed its origin to the court-patron- 
age, and which can exist only by means of the same, was assiduously cultivated at the courts. The 
king supported and raised to honour, such poets, and even he himself, and with him his high officers, 
too, emulated with their protéges. Perhaps he had even a kavirdja, or a poet-laureate, appointed. 
At any rate, the title, as such, was in use in the days of Samudragupta, the title which in later times 
occurs very often in Sanskrit literature, and which, even at present, is given away by Indian 
princes, associated as it is with many benefits, His court could not thus have been the only one 
which patronizel the exertions of the Pandits in the domain of poetry, 


(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEA, 

A New List or Buppurstic SanskRIT WORDS, by tasks to be undertaken in the near future. 
Prof, Sylvain Levi and G. K. Nariman, Meanwhile, it is of importance to elaborate the 

Tae St. P etersburg Dictionary, a monument of materials so as to put them on some sort of 
Germanic erudition, published at the expense of | working basis. Cowell and Neil have given an 
Russia, contains an almost exhaustive inventory | excellent model in the glossary that they have 
of Vedic and Brahmanic Sanskrit. Buddhism | added to their edition of the Divydvaddéna, Mr. 
hardly appears in it at all, The authors of the | G. K. Nariman has been good enough to prepare 
Dictionary and their collaborateurs make use of | the list of new words that I have pointed out in 


el 


afew meagre texts only. But in the last forty 
years the material for Sanskrit Buddhism has 
vastly increased. The published texts have 
revealed a perfect treasure of words which 
classic Sanskrit had ignored or neglected. A 


my notes on the text and translation of the 
Mahdyéna Stirdlankdre. It may not perbaps 
be superfluous to place this list at the disposi 
tign of philologists, who are interested either in 
Sanskrit or Buddhism. 


Buddhistic Sanskrit Dictionary is one of the SyLtvatn Levt. 


A list compiled by G.K. Nariman of new 
words unknown in classical Sanskrit and not yet 
met with in Buddhist Sanskrit except in the 


PAGE 
Jugupsit eee eee eée sow eee ace 173 
Kaukrtyayate ede nee eve nee woe 72 


Mahdydna Stirdlankéra of Asanya, edited and | Naiyamya.. .. ror Gi. 2 - wan lee 
translated by Prof. Sylvain Levit Nirabhisaznskara ove ee eve = oae LEL 

PAGE Nirjalpa ove eve o¢e ese ere ee 138 
Abhiprayika =a nee ove om we 138 | Nirmrgya... vas aes ose eee coe 130 
Adhimucyan& a. on ve eee cee ZL | ~Parihdnika ose eee és ove eo LI] 
Adikalika... eae eve ‘sue beg see LOD Parijnatavin ek ee Kae ave eee 159 
Adhyavibimnsaka ore te eee «5 31 | Parinirvapana .. “a a a we 35 
Akilasikatva eas ose tee wos sce. Paripantha ven wae ide ote e. OL 
Akilasitva ize es vee See oe 86 Parthagjana a. sae — ase we «68D 
Amukshndra ee eee wwe ws 5 | Paryeshiiece cco wee neces wee 168 
Antardyim... se ete ae ee | Prd hank, Sis te su hee alec 28 
AnuSasani one ove owe «oe 1. 20 | Pratidesan& roe sas eae was es 41 
Apfyika ... ose eve ane eee ve 150 | Pratyavagama .«. eos ee eos oe «= CD 
Apratiprasrabdha see on ve = ewes 7 | Pratyupasthdyin rT rT cee 03 
Arihat ... ea ney ae oo» 127 | Pravedané mae ane ae ove ee FT 
Atilajjand re eee wa ies «. 18] Priyand ... cee Sa bes bas sa 7A 


Aupalambhikatva one ave’ ewe ose 49 Prodbhasa eee ave ove see ae 62 
Ayonisatas ees eee aes ae wea 132 Samadapana oes ave , oe ene pes } 16 


Balika ae “a “ve one oe 143 | Samfdhin ae ose ve 52 
Bhéjantbhava ... gig: nies we = sees LLG | Samsdsti on ae ase - 90 
Citrana een ees ern oe eee we 40 Samavaghata eee eee eee eet se 685 
Daushprajnya ... vow = eee Sree Ss ave «LOL | Sdtnbhogika nc. use ae es en a 
Eishik&B 02 0 ene eee wee wee 50 | SHthbhogya ee ee tee tee 
Hayin wus eos ees oe - 94 | Saradosha sie ig es Suk ee. | 





} The spellings of the words in this list are given as they are published in Prof.Sylvain Levi's book. 
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Samklestka ave eee ene aoe ean 62 Tayak a Ses ean eee eon ese 1 ok 
Saramosha see ose kee eve -» 186 | Upamisra wee es si eva 119 
parmiprapatti ... ats eee ses +. 28 | Upapranyati (?) .. ove ave sae v 145 
Sampravarjana .. we ee we 29 | Waibhutvika 9s. ae eee ee one 75 
Sazntirita... see we eee its ee 138 Vardhané... See ie es ee eon 198 
Samudghatana eae eee eee eee eee 108 Varjana oon oes eee eee oee eae o8 
SAinuraksha, eee vee een pes eee 180 Vikopana... eee eee tes eee ane 114 
Sardharaviharin ... a ove wee owe G4 | Wilomayati owe ci — oe. 4 
Sarita ... as dee in oe «» 80 | Vivarnayati  ... see ide ~ wee «O88 
Batata... wee ove one sve ww. 23 | Vyavakirane .«. aoe eu . .- 181 
Srutka ... ses ave eu ooo o 62 | Wyivaséyika 1. sie eos : os 142 
Tavatkalika ... eee ove eee w» 150 | Vyutthipana ... wis ode one 35 


A NOTE ON SIVA-BHAGAVATA. 

Tue mention of Siva-Bhdgavata’ in Patatjala- 
Mahdbhéshya is no doubt a proof that the Saiva 
sect existed in the days of Pataijali. But that 
the Vishnu-culé is anterior to the Saiva cult, 
wherever the latter came to be formed, is alse 
proved by this compound word. Bhagavatais d 
worshipper of Bhagavan, the latter being a name 
peculiar to Vishnu. See Vishnu-Purdna and my 
tigtes on Bhagavan in the Journal, R. A. Society, 
Londor. The Bhagavatas, or those who belonged 
to the Vishnu cult, are contemporaneous with the 


Vedas. When the Saiva cult was inaugurated, 
it was felt to be necessary to appropriate this 
term of high and hoary sanetion. In adopting it, 
therefore, it was also necessary to adda distin- 
guishing mark showing the differentiation of the 
new cult from the old one. That mark was, of 
course, Siva. This was added; and the com- 
pound word Siva-Bhagavata was thus launched 
into the world of the Sanskrit Grammarians. 


A. GOVINDACHARY SVAMIN. 
Mysore, VEDs«-GRinAM. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ALOPEN AND SILADITYA®. 

PROFESSOR TAkaktsv (J-tsing, p. XXvili, m: 8}, 
states that Alopen, the Nestorian missionary to 
China, visited Stladitya, in India, in the year 639 
A.D. This statement is based ona remark of 
Edkins, quoted in the Atheneum of J uly 3, 1880, 
p. 8. Back numbers of the Atheneum are not 
readily available, and more than one writer has 
accepted Takakusu’s account, without’ testing its 
as an important contribution to the history of 
Christianity in India. I myself did this in the 


article Bhakti-md1ga,in Hastings’ Encyelopadia 
of Religion and Ethics, Vol. ii, p. 548. 

Since then, the statement has been called in 
question, and I have been able to trace it to its 
source, § now hasten to correct any wrong 
impression which may have been eaused by my 
trust in Takakusa. He is quite wrong, and has 
entirely misunderstood Edkins. In the passage 
referred to, Edkins is not dealing with Stladitya, 
but with the Emperor of China. 

CAMBEBLEY, GEORGE A. GRIERSON. 


BOOK-NOTICH. 


ANECDOTES GF AURANGZIB (Translated into English 
with Notes) and Historical Essays by JADUNATH 
SAERKAR, M.A., Professor, Patna College. M. C. 
Sarkar and Sons, Caléutta,1912. Bs. 1-8, pp. 242. 


This little volame consists of three parts. (1) A 
short account of the life and reign of Aurangzib. 
(2) A collection of anecdotes regarding that 
great emperor. (3) Miscellaneous essays dealing 
with the reigns of Shih Jahan and Aurangzib. 

Of these, the second part is of real value to 
English students desirous of closer acquaintance 
with the individuality of the last of the great 
Mughal rulers. Here we have Aurangzib as 
courageous youth, jealous brother, ardent 
lover, stern parent, administrator of justice, 
upholder of royal prerogative and disappointed 
dreamer. The anecdotes have lost little of their 


vigour by translation and the editor has eluci- 
dated the text by valuable notes. 

The third part is necessarily more fragmentary, 
but all the essays are brightly written and 
several contain information not hitherto avail- 
able to the English student, notably those 
entitled “The Companion of an Empress” and 
“* Daily Life of Shah Jahan.” The final essay, 
describing the self-sacrifice of Khan Bahadur 
Khuda Bakhsh in collecting the nucleus of a 
* Bodleian ” Library at Patna will be read with 
deep interest by those hitherto ignorant of what 
this public benefactor accomplished for his own 
country. ft is a pity that the learned author 
occasionally uses slang expressions, evidently 
under the impression that they are idiomatic 
English, 

L. M. A. 


aN aR I a ae ee 
1 Ante, Vol. XLI., p. 272, 


2 Reprinted from the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, January, 1933, p. 144 
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THE OBSOLETE TIN CURRENCY AND MONEY OF THE 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 

BY SIR BR. C. TEMPLE, Bazr. 

(Continued from p. 159.) 

APPENDIX III. 

Extracts from 
Millies, Recherches sur les Monnaies des Indigénes de Malate. La Haye, 1871. 


(Translated). 

I. pp, 180 ff. Beaulieu is, I think, the first to mention the coins of Kedah: ‘¢ They cast 
(says he) money somewhat of the materia! of French sous, of a little better alloy however, which 
they call tras, 32 being worth a dollar. They (the people) count by taels (tahil), but a tael there 
is worth four of the Achin (tael). 33 

The name tras or teras for a coin is not otherwise known to me, but I think it must be 
explained by tra, stamp, mark, which Marsden quotes in the term tra timah, lead (or tin) marked. 
(to give it currency). 

Mr. [J. R.] Logan, Journal of the Indian Archipelago, Singapore, 1851, p. 58, says,36 in 
1850, that the native coin is the ¢ra, a small round piece of tin, with a holein the centre, of which 
160 make a tali and 8 talz are worth a dollar. 

Tavernier is the very first to publish some coins ‘‘of the King of Cheda (as he writes the 
ordinary name Quedah) and Pera.’? In the second part of his work (Les six Voyages de Jean 
Baptiste Tavernier, Paris, 1679, Pt. IT.) p. 601,37 he says that ‘‘ the King struck no other coin than 
of tin,” and he gives on the accompanying plate under Nos. 1 and 2 the ‘‘ figure of a great piece of 
tin . . . ” It is the only specimen of the celebrated traveller's collection which I have 
unearthed in the Musée Numismatique of the Biblioth¢que Impériale at Paris. I give a drawing 
of itasI saw it, but it has suffered much during these two centuries.28 The piece is octagonal 
with two linesin relief parallelto the edge. Between these lines there are some dots. There is no 
hole in the middle, but a small square, which Phayre thought to be a rough image of the chattya 
on the ancient Buddhist coins, with a central chamber for relics (7), Crawfurd, who copied 
without remark Tavernier’s coin, thought that this square represented a hole, and had the coin 
engraved with a hole on the obverse, but without a hole on the reverse !8° Round the square are 
some characters which I have not been able to decipher. The reverse, which has some lines in high 
relief, parallel to the edge, with lareer dots between the lines, bears in the drawing of Tavernier 
the figure of a serpent in the field, 

There is in the same Museum a piece of tin of a similar type to the above specimen, with 
nearly similar characters, but it is round inform, and has on the reverse a figure which resembles 
a lotus flower,40 

Despite the authority of Tavernier, who, however, did not visit the Malay Peninsula himself, 
I doubt whether his coin belongs to Kedah or Perak. Not only is it unlike any of the known 

85 Relation de divers Voyages curieuz, eto. Paris, 1666, Part II., p-83. Beaulieu ie probably here contrast- 
ing the difference between the silver standard of Kedah ane the gold standard of Achin. 

36 This is froma footnote. 

8? Vide page 6 of the English Translation of 1678. See ante, p. 80. 


36 Plate XXII, fig. 230. 

89 Hist. of Ind. Archipel. I. p. 253, plate6 M, de Chaudoir, Reeustl de monnates dela Chine, St, Petersburg, 
1842, has also repeated the obverse (Pl. LIX, No. 26), but by a mistake of his in the catalogue and on p.79 we 
find “ after Raffles” instead of “after Crawfurd.’’ 

4@ Phayre gives a drawing of a similar piece of money, without explaining the legend (P1. XVI. No. 6). 
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Malay coins, but also the characters on it do not appear to be Arabic, as would be expected at 
that time, On the contrary, the type resembles the coins which were in use in the neighbouring 
countries to the North, either on the coast of Tenasserim or Burma.4! Pieces of a similar kind, 
probably called kedean,s? which I know, and of which I have seen a good specimen in the Musée 
Numismatique de La Haye, usually bear on the obverse a circle with an eight-pointed star, and 
round it a legend in Pali in Burmese characters, and on the reverse a fantastic figure of 
a quadruped, probably of a sinha or lion, or according to Phayre of a fabulous animal, called to or 
nayé3 in Burmese mythology, made up of a winged horse and a deer. Paulin de Saint Barthélémy 
(Fr. Paullinus), missionary to the Indies, was the first to attempt to explain one of these 
coins4 and quite lately8 Lt. Col. A. P. Phayre has given drawings of a number of those 
which are to be found in the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta [A. S. Bengal], 
but [both] without adding much light which would extend the knowledge of these numismatic 
remains. 

The other coin (his Plate, Nos. 3 and 4) which Tavernier attributes to the King of Kedah and 
Perak is of quite a different character: “The little coin, (says he) passes at the value of 
4 deniers.” It is unfortunate that Tavernier’s drawing is so badly executed, that itis difficult to 
decipher the legend. Still, I think I can distinguish the ordinary formula of the [Muhammadan] 
ereed—la slaha ill illahu muhammad?’ r-rasulu’ Wahu: zarb fi . . . sanat? 10417 . . 
There is no God, but God : Muhammad is the Prophet of God: struck at . . . year? 1041? 
(1631-2). Unfortunately the name of the town has been injured,‘ but it must be confessed 
that what remains visible does not appear to agree with the name of any known locality in the 
State. The date is also very doubtful. The type of this side (of the coin) resembles the obverse 
of the Persian coins of the Sufis ; but the Shiah formula [of the creed] Ali waliw’ lah [Ali is 
the Prophet of God] is not visible in the drawing. The reverse, which seems smaller, does not 
bear anything but some ornaments. In the centre is an eight-pointed star, or rather a wheel, 
encircled by a garland of flowers and fruit, with a milled edge. Gemelli Careria, Gtro del Mondo, 
Vol. II., p. 148, without quoting the source, has reproduced this coin the wrong way round. 

2. p.183. After Tavernier we find hardly any mention of Kedah coins. However, I have 
discovered one (which is published by Marsden), but having been wrongly read has remained 
unrecognised. This piece is (what seems to me very remarkable) of silver . . . The obverse 
bears: dubalad Kadah daru’ l-aman :*’ sanat 1154, in the country (or kingdom) of Kedah, the 
abode of peace, year 1154 (1741-2). 

8. p. 187. In the Royal Numismatic Cabinet at the Hague I discovered a copper coin of 
Kedah, so far, unique.49 Its weight is 13 grs. The obverse bears . . . Kedah; the reverse, 
daru*’ t-aman: Kedah the abode of rest. The first word is too indistinct for me to dare to define 
it,60 . , . This piece bears no date. 





41 Millies was however, not aware of the fact that the Burmese legend gives the mint in Pali as Mahdsukha 
nagara, which exactly translates Darw’ t-amdn or Kedah, on the Kedah coins. see ante, p. 65. 

62 Cf, J. B. 4. 8., 1896, INI. 302. [This is, however, a mistake. The weight and value do not admit of the 
suggestion. These coins must have been abont 63 cents in value (anée, p. 31), whereas the kebean = heping were 
worth about 1 cent. See the quotation from Wilson, Documenis of the Burmese War, 1827, ante. p. 86 and Pl. V 
fig.3 ] 

#3 This is really a compound expression, to-nayd, a winged to, 

Systema Brahmanicum liturgicum mytholigictm civile ex monumentis Indicie Musei Borgiani Velitris, Rome, 
1791, p. 247, Pl. SlgNo. 12. Phayre, J. A. 8, B.1863, No. 291, pp. 271-3. 

45 Millies is writing before 1866, when he died. 

«6 T entirely agree with Millies’ reading and would like to go further and read zard i Kadch, struck at Kedah, 

*? daris for dar, » «8 Plate XXII. figs. 231-282, 

&? Plate XXII. fig. 234. 50 May it not read délanja Kedah: Kedah, money. 
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Tam indebted to the kindness of Mr. Logan of Singapore for several pieces, unfortunately 
badly preserved, which belong to the class of ra, or modern tin coins of Kedah. I will describe 
those of them which are the most distinct. 

A round tin coin5! with an irregular hole: diameter, 23 mill.; weight, 1:85 grs. The 
obverse bears dar (sic) -u’ l-aman (sic) balad Kedah ; the country of Kedah, abode of peace. The 
reverse: takan alzf, 1224 (1809-10). The first and fourth words of the obverse and the second of 
the reverse are written contrary to orthography. Also if the word dar were not very distinct, one 
might read zarb ff [strack at]. Moreover the second and the fourth figures of the date are not 
very distinct on the coin, but nevertheless I think I can read the year 1224 by the accompanying 
definition tahan altf, the year A. 

4, P. 138. One more piece of this State,5? diameter 24 mill. and weight 150 grs., though 
of modern date, offers several difficulties in reading and explaining. I think I can read on the 
obverse ; belanja balad (2) al-parlis gadah: sanat 1262, money of exchange of the country of 
Perlis, Kedah: year 1262 (1846). On the reverse is seen a lotus flower of five petals. The 
Malay word delandja [éélanja], revenue, expense, is moreover in use in the Malay Peninsula to 
indicate money of exchange. But the third word with the [Arabic] article seems to me so 
peculiar, as to leave me in doubt. I have found no explanation of it. I have never seen the 
name Perlis written in Malay characters, but as it is the name of one of the principal towns, 
which has often been the capital of the State, this name seems to me most probable. 

5. P.145. We have not been able to discover any coins which could with certainty be 
attributed to the other smal] States in the Southern part of the Malay Peninsula, but we must 
speak here of a class of tin coins, which thongh very simple in form, offer several difficulties in 
determining them. These pieces do not usually bear anything except some titles, either on one 
face or divided between the two sides ; sometimes with, often without, a date. 

A large round piece of this kind is to be found at the Musée Royal de La Haye. On one 
side is the whole legend— malikw’ l-adil khalifu’l-muminin sanat with two figures of a date—13 : 
King [by grace] of the Just [God], the chief of the believers, year—13. From the appearance 
of the piece I should think that it is not of ancient date and that the year 1213 H. (1798-9) must 
be meant. Some others, of a little smaller size, in the same collection, appear to be of the game 
manufacture, but have simply the title without date:—shalifu’ Lmuminin, chief of the believers. 
In the Musee de Gotha there is to be found a fine example, and two less well preserved specimens 
in the British Museum, of an octagonal form, without a hole, [but] with the same legend and no 
date: on the obverse malikw l-adil; on the reverse khalifw’ l-munimin.& ° 

6. P. 147. A learned Malay, who has published several works in his own language, 
Abdu’llah, son of Abdu’l-kadir, made, in 1838, a voyage from Singapore to Kalantan on the East 
Coast of the Peninsula, A judicious observer, he noted the most remarkable things he saw, and 
to please the English he published an account of his voyage in Malay at Singapore in 1838.55 

. + . Speaking of the State of Trengganu, or Trangganu, on the Hast Coast, which formerly 
acquired a certain fame and played, even in the past century, a fairly great part in the political 
relations of the Peninsula, but which is now fallen into profound degradation, he mentions, among 





61 Plate XXII. fig. 285. 52 Plate XXII. No, 936-7. 

53 Plate XXIII. No, 249. 

6% [Plate XXIII. Nos. 251-2.] Perhaps the reading should be rather Malik-al-adil, the just king, or Milk-"/- 
adil, legal tender, ae 

5$ Bahwa ini Kesah pu-layar-an Abdullah, ben Abdui-kadir munshit. Deri Singapura ka-Kalantan. Turkarang 
ulib-nya. Singapur, 1254—1888. (Published also in Malay characters) M.Ed. Dulaurier has rendered a great 
service by making the work better known through his French translation of the Malay text, published under the 
title :—- Voyage d’ Abd-Allah ben Abd-el-Kader de Singapore 4 Kalantan : Paris, 1850. 
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other things, the coins of the country. He says, p. 48, that the money of exchange at Trengganu 
(wang blanja negrt Trengganu) is 3840 pitis®s of tin (pitis timah) to one dollar (ringgzt). They bear 
an impression of the words maltkw’ l-a’dil and are of the size of our dudt (duit ket). It seems to 
me from this remark to be very probable that all the coins of this class [above] mentioned belong 
to the Malay State of Trengganu. 

7. P.149. Passing on to Pahang during his voyage along the same coast, the learned 
Malay Abdullah complains greatly of the difficulties relating to the monetary system: 16 tampang 
(blocks of tin) are worth one dollar, but cannot be broken up into three suku, a half sukw and one 
suku.57 Tf we wish to buy an object of very small value, we must give a whole tampang. (C/: 
text p. 28, French trans. p. 23). Thus this State, once so flourishing, has returned to an almost 
primitive savagery, where great blocke of tin, the produce of the country, serve as an imperfect 
medium of exchange. 

8. P. 150. I have been unable to discover any ancient monetary remains of this State 
(Patani), but I have received one coin of a fairly recent date. Itisa piece of tin, round in form, 
with a round hole, larger and heavier than the ordinary pitis, The obverse bears the Malay 
legend : in [int] pitis blanja raj [raja] Patani, this is a pitis current of the raja of Patani.® 
On the reverse there is: khalifu’ Lnuminin, sanat 1261, the head of the believers ; the year 1261 
(1845). 

9. P, 151. Tothe north of Patani is Sanggora . . . It was in the fine numismatic 
collection of Dr. W. Freudenthal in London, that I discovered a coin of tin of this small State. It 
is round with a round hole, and, as is perfectly explicable from the above-mentioned notice of Dr, 
Medhurst, it is trilingual.°° That which appears to be the principal side is occupied by a Chinese 
legend in four characters, which, according to my friend, Professor Hoffmann, should be read - 
Tsai=ichting thung pao, coin of Tsai-tch’ing. As however, we have very little means of 
determining the names which the Chinese give to foreign towns, we should be very uncertain where 
to find the locality of this Tsai-tch’ing without the help of the reverse. On the reverse is found 
the same name twice: in Malay in two words, above and below, Negri Sanggora, and to the right 
and left in Siamese characters Song-khla, which is [a corruption of] the name in use in 
that language. . 

10. P. 152. We ought also to speak of two coins, which, by their texture, seem to belong 
to the Malay Peninsula, but as to the exact locality of which, we have been unable to arrive at any 
determination. The first®¢ is a piece of tin, 28 to 30 mill. in diameter, and weighing 4°96 to 6°80 
grammes, with a square hole in the centre, The obverse bears the tittle—shalifu’ lemuminim, the 
head of the believers. On the reverse there is nothing but the date—sanat 1256, year 1256 
(1840-1}—which is clear. The rest shows certainly some Arabic signs, not Siamese as one would 
imagine after the preceding piece, but I cannot make out the meaning. On five examples, which I 
have been able to study, all bearing the same date, there is some difference in the signs, but they 
nevertheless seem to express the same words. On one specimen might almost be read shghr, which 
would recall to memory the name of the ancient capital of Siam, mentioned in the Sajra Malayu 
(shahr al nawi or rather, shahr nawi, the new city) ; but besides the fact that this nomenclature, 





6° I do not know why M. Dulaurier (p. 44) has translated [this]:—‘It takes 8880 of them to make a dollar.” 
The corresponding Malay text is clear: tek ridu dalapan ratas ampat pulah [8840]. [Read - ti ga ribu délapan ratus 
émpet puloh], 

5? Suku, a quarter, is also used for a quarter of a dollar, but here it must, I think, be considered the fourth of 
a tampang. [This argues a great local appreciation of the dollar, as the standard tampang is worth 1/10 dollar.] 

55 Plate XXIII. No. 254. 

s¢ Dr. Medhurst who visited Singora in 1828 found it divided into three parts, Chinese, Siamese and Mal 
See Plate XXIV. No. 255. nd Malay, 

® Plate XXLYV. fig. 256. 
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Plate V, Malay and Tenasserim Currency. Indian Antique 
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Plate VI. Ridgeway’s Origin of Currency and Weight Standards. 
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Fig. 3. Coin of Croesus 
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Fig. 2. Egyptian Wall Painting showing the 
Weighing of Ox and Ring Weights. 







Fig. 6. Assyrian half-shekel weight of the so-called 
Duck type. 
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A. Side view showing cuneiform sym bol=}, Weight. 
B. View from above. : 
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Fig. 5. 
Chinese hoe-money. 
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Fig. 9. Chinese Knife Money 
(showing the evolution of the modern Chinese coins). 


Fig. 8. Lion weight. 
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taken from the Persian, belongs to a time somewhat distant, the last part (of the name) is not 
found on these coins. The letters da might be taken for an indication of a year of the short 
cycle, as on a coin from Kedah; but the preceding signs give as little satisfactory sense as the 
following ones reading the Arabic word at the beginning as skahr, month. Further, it is very 
improbable that the last signs should be read d-r-be for the Arabic zarb [struck], and that the 
first signs might indicate the well-known name Ligore or Lagor, Lakhon in Siamese. It 
therefore only remains for me te confess my ignorance. 

ll. P. 153. Again, MM. Netsche and van der Chijs have reproduced atin coin (De Munten 
van Nederlandisch Indie, Batavia 1863, p. 172, No. 220), which I have never seen, but which, 
although somewhat obscure, seems to me to belong also to the Malay Peninsula. According to 
their description, it weighs about 5 gr. with a diameter of 32 mill., and has a hole of 13 mill. 
diameter. (Qne side is blank, the other bears the inscription in [ind] pitis Jering 1261, [This 
inscription puzzled lillies and the others, writing about 1865 and earlier, but from the 
knowledge since gathered by Mr. Skeat c. 1898, the coin clearly reads ag above :—this is a pitis 
(cash) of Jering, 1261 :—1845. Plate XXIV. No, 257]. 


( Zo be continued. ) 








ON THE DATE OF LAKSHMANASENA. 
BY S. KUMAB, 
Supdt. of the Reading Rooms, Imperial Library, Calcutia. 

In this Journal for July 1912, Prof. Nalini Kanta Bhattasili has contributed a paper on the 
date of Lakghmanasena, in which he has attempted to uphold Minh4j al-Din’s story of the conquest 
of Bengal by Muhammad bin Bakhty4r-i-Khalji, with a view to controvert an opinion expressed 
by Mr. R. D. Banerji in a meeting of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad on the same subject. 

The author of the paper having implicit confidence in Minhij’s statement says that a com- 
position executed by an artist of some note has succeeded in stirring up the students of history of 
our country to examine the story ina critical way. The author should have been aware that the 
‘‘ fresh stir” was not created by the painting referred to by him, but that a note of disbelief had 
already been struck, and that an attempt at criticising the statement which the author accepts as 
unquestionably true was first made by the late Bankim Chandra Chattopidhyaya.? 

Mr. R. D. Banerji, whom Prof. Bhattasali controverts, has already laid on the table of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal the results of his investigation on the subject, which when published will 
perhaps yield the soundest arguments and go a great way to establish the historical validity of the 
statement alleged to have been made by Mr. Banerji. The object of the present note is to point 
out the fallacies, which are apparent in Prof. Bhattasali’s paper. ‘‘ Every School boy” is aware 
no doubt of the daring deeds of the son of Bakhtyar. But does this at all prove that the account 
is necessarily true ? Our school books are not always well-chosen, and the authors, whose pro- 
fession it is to get them up, do so anyhow, without taking much intelligent interest in their work. 

About the four inscriptions which Prof. Bhattasili bas referred to, we have here only a few 
remarks to make. The name of the king mentioned in these inscriptions is Aéokachalladeva and 
not Aéokavalladeva, the reading which has been accepted by Prof. Bhattasali. The name was first 
correctly read by Dr. Bhagaw4nlal Indraji, and was afterwards emended by Cunningham without 
much reason for doing so. If Prof. Bhattagali referred to the inscriptions themselves, or had 
examined the impressions taken from them, he would have, no doubt, been convinced that the 
inscriptions, Nos. 2 and 4, on which Cunningham’s emendation was based, could not be relied upon, 
They seem to be very carelessly incised and abound in orthographical errors, and, on a minute exami- 
nation, it will be found that in these practically very little difference exists between » and ch, 





1 Prabdandhamala, 
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The trustworthiness of Minhij’s account, which Prof. Bhattasili upholds, remains as much 
doubtful as it had been before he subscribed to it. The contemporary historians whom Minhéj 
takes as his authorities, with the singular exception of the author of Téj al-Mdsir, do not refer to 
Muhammad bin Bakhtyir’s raids in “ Bangala”. Minhaj visited Bengal about forty years after 
the raids and collected his account of them from two old soldiers, Samsam al-Din, and bis brother, 
Nizim al-Din, who were said to have been in the raiding hordes.? 

Their account was sure t2 be an exaggeration if not anything else, and little reliable on the 
ground that they even did not understand the language of the country, as is to be expected of the 
pioneer soldiers of a foreign raiding horde; their mistaking a vihdra for a fort and the Buddhist 
Sramanas for Hindu Brihmanas? would perhaps be sufficient for us to determine how far their 
story could be relied on. 

In order to magnify their own achievements, they fabricated the story which Minhaj records as 
true. Itwas even alleged that when Lakshmanasena was still in his mother’s womb, his mother 
was hung legs upwards,‘ in order to prevent the birth of the child at an inauspicious moment. 
When the proper time arrived, she was released and gave birth to the child, the future Lakhmaniyi, 
but the mother did not survive. Such treatment of a lady has not been heard of in the country 
during the last two thousand years. Moreover, had the mother been treated in the way which 
Minhj relates, the survival of the child would have been a physical impossibility. The source 
from which such stories originated cannot have much value with regard to veracity. The fanatic 
superstition and zeal of the raiders stood in their way of getting at a clear understanding of the 
circumstances which presented themselves at the time, and rendered them quite incapable of ma- 
king a sympathetic study of the manners and customs of the nation, which, owing to internal dissen. 
sions fell an easy prey to the invading hordes of foreign barbarians, who were neither more brave 
nor more civilised, The rude vandals of the frontier border-lands, whose civilisation was all to come, 
pulled down a superb edifice of refinement and culture by one sweep of their fanaticism, They 
had neither the time nor the capacity to understand the real cause of their success, They were 
blinded by their magnificient achievements in a country, which to them appeared to be the promised 
land—the land flowing with milk and honey, The treatment, which, according to Minh&j, was 
doled out to the mother of Lakshmanasena is unprecedented in India, and is only possible in a 
country where women are being regarded as mere commodities of trade and subject to the wagf' of 
movables. 

The next source of information, which the learned Professor makes much of, is the Laghubhdrata, 
The traditions, as recorded in this work, might have been the prevailing traditions of the time, but 
with regard to their genuineness from an historical point of view, they should find acceptance with 
a heavy amount of discount. The work itself is a composition of the sixteenth century. The dis- 
tance of time sufficiently warrants scepticism with regard to the historical nature of the traditions, 
on which Prof. Bhattasali builds up his arguments. 

The demise of the queen, the reported death of Vallala, and the necessary installation of the 
new-born infant, Lakghmana, are events too sad to be commemorated by the institution of a new 
era, Such commemoration is without any parallel in the world’s history, The Nirvana era, which 
is supposed to commemorate the death of Buddha, has a different interpretation with the 
pessimistic Buddhist. To him it typifies the total cessation of pains, an utter dissolution of the 
entity, “a consummation devoutly to be wished”. In the case of the Hijira, we might say that 
Muhammad’s flight from Mecca to al-Madinah was the beginning of his success, and, hence, he had 


good reason to regard the date of his fight as auspicious and to perpetuate it in the memories of 
men by the inauguration of a new era. 


7 Minhaj: Tabagdt<+-Nisirt; Reverty’s Trans., p. 552, ® Ibid, Raverty’s Trans., p. 552 
4 Toidy Naverty’s Traus., p. 555. : y 1» De 002, 
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Mr. Banerji is perfectly right in rejecting the date of the first of the four Bodh-Gaya inscrip- 
tions of Asokachalladeva. When Hienen Tsang visited India, there was a great divergence of 
opinions about the date of the Mahaparinirvins. The Northern and the Southern Schools did 
not agree. The mention of the Mahayana and the Hevajra leads us to believe that the date might 
have been in accordance with the reckoning of the Northern School ; but the mention of the 
“ Singhal-sthaviras"’ in the inscription IV raises doubts, and the definiteness which Prof. Bhatta- 
Sali asserts is rendered cloudy. Nochronologist in India, or anywhere else, during “the interval of 
the seven centuries,” took up the question and tried to harmonise the widely divergent opinions of 
the north and the south and to fix even a conventional date for the starting point of the Nirvina 
era. Even now the same difference in opinions exists, and we fail to see any reason in the 
dogmatic assertion of the learned Professor. A calculation based upon so unsure a ground 
cannot stand the test of critical study. The assurance of the Buddhist friends of Prof. Bhatta- 
éili cannot obviate the difficulties that beset its acceptance as a datum for logical argument. He 
might convince himself of the existing difference in opinions by consulting Cunningham’s Book of 
Indian Eras. 

The next question that has been raised by Prof. Bhattasali centres round the expression 
atttardjya. The Sanskrit expression, as it is, directs our attention to the rdjya itself, if not to 
its initial year. Itis not equivalent to rdjye atite sati, which would refer to the end of a regnal 
period. The pirvantpdta of atfiais what we think renders the explanation of Prof. Kielhorn 
more acceptable than the one proposed by Prof. Bhattagali, and we understand it to mean that 
‘although the years were still counted from the commencement of the reign of Lakghmanasena, 
that reign itself was a thing of the past.”5 Prof. Kielhorn tried to harmonise the evidences of the 
Muhammadan historians and those yielded by epigraphical studies and held that the so-called 
conquest of Bengal took place in the year 80 of Lakghmanasena era, although the reign itself was a 
thing of the past. 

The question of a distinct era counted from the end of Lakshmanasena’s reign is altogether a 
new one. If the king had been a very popular one, the end of his reign with the loss of his king- 
dom brought about by a foreign invasion, would be regarded rather as a calamity and would not be 
commemorated by the institution of a new era. The word that occurs in the old document 
referred to by Prof, Bhattad4li has not been correctly quoted. The word is pargandi? and not 
parganatit. We are ata loss to understand how he could misquote it. The reference isto p. 45 
(and not p. 511) of Babu Jogindra Nath Gupte’s History of Vikrampur (in Bengali). Before 
making any remark, we would draw the attention of the learned Professor to the language of the 
document, It is full of outlandish words and expressions, and was made oué at the time when 
the languages of the courts of law in Bengal were Persian and Arabic, The word pargan&ti has 
perhaps no relationship with atéia. We should not like to risk any suggestion or improvise any 
correction as the learned Professor has done. 

In the Madhainagar copper plate grant,® it has been said that Lakghmanasena joined in an 
expedition against the Kaliigas when he was still a Kumara (Kaumdra kelt), This must have 
been when he was at least 20 years of age. Then, following up the datum of the grant, he must 
have been at least 22 years of age when he was called to the throne. If we accept the conclusions 
of Prof, Bhattasili, king Lakshmanasena should have attained 92+80 = 102 years when 
Muhammad the son of Bakhtyar led his Turks into Nadiya. Prof. Kielhorn, as it appears from his 
Synchronistic List of Northern India,’ had afterwards abandoned his theory of the conquest of 
Bengal, an interpretation which he proposed by bringing together the evidences of the Muham- 
madan historians and those obtained by the study of inscriptions of the period. 

Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar has pointed out that Mr. Nagendra Nath Vasu has already set forth much 
of the matter which Prof. Bhattagali dilates upon in his paper ; and, by the way, it might be said 
that the conclusions of Mr. Vasu on the date of composition of Dénasdgara do not seem to us very 
Dc aE ea aN a I 


5 Ante, XIX, p. 7, and p, 2, note 3. ®Jour, As. Soc, Beng. for 1910, ? J, A, VILL. 
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well warranted. When we find that slokas indicate the date of the composition in a manuscript, 
copies only of which are available, and also find that in some of them such slokas are absent, 
the possibility of their being interpolated in the copies in which they are found generally 
comes to our mind, and such evidences should not be taken as conclusive enough to serve 
as data for further argumentation. With regard to the Adbhuiasdgara, we may point out a similar 
variation in the existing copies of the work. The copy of the Asiatic Society of Bengal does not 
contain many Slokas which are reported to be present in the manuscript described by Sir Ramkrishna 
Gopal Bhandarkar. 

In conclusion, we are inclined to believe that Lakghmanasena was dead long before the raids 
described by Minhaj took place, and that A. D. 1119 or Saka 1041 is the approximate date of the 
death of Vallalasena and the installation of Lakshmanasena. A new inscription lately discovered at 
Dacca by Mr. R. D. Banerji, which he has incorporated into his paper on Lakghmanasena read 
before the Asiatic Society, will conclusively prove the validity of our reasoning and hasten to 
a definite decision a yet undecided point in the history of Bengal. 


INDIAN INSCRIPTIONS AND THE ANTIQUITY OF INDIAN 
ARTIFICIAL POETRY. 
BY G. BUHLER. 
[Translated by Prof. V. S. Ghate, M.A.; Poona,] 
( Continued from p. 179.) 
IV. The Girnar inscription of the reign of Mahakshatrapa Rudradaman., 

The results obtained from the examination of Harishena’s ‘praéasit, point to the provisional 
supposition that the Kévya literature was in bloom, at least in the whole of the fourth century, 
and the works composed at that time, do not essentially differ from the samples of Vaidardhi rit 
preserved for us. Beyond this, we cannot go with the help of the Gupta inscriptions known to us 
up to this time. It, therefore, becomes necessary to consider the only great Sanskrit inscription, 
which can be, with certainty, placed in a considerably earlier age. It is the so-called Rudrad4man 
inscription on the well-known rock on the way from Junagadh-Girinagara to the present Girndr, 
a holy mountain known as Urjayat or Ujjayanta in earlier times. This inscription would be 
more properly called ‘the pragasti of the restoration of the Sudargana lake, during the reign 
of Mahakshatrapa Rudradaman.’ Its age is pretty certainly fixed, in the first place, by the 
names of the king and the Kshatrapa Chashtana, who is spoken of as Rudraddman’s grandfather, 
aud in the second place, by the date of the storm which shattered down the embankment of the 
Sudarsana lake. Chashtana is no doubt rightly identified with the king Tiastanes, who, as 
Ptolemaus informs us, ruled in Ozene or Ujjayini. The Greek name quite corresponds with the 
Indian name, not merely on the ground of other similar cases which occur and in which the Indian 
palatal sounds are represented by the Greek dentals with following éa,45 but because even the Indian 
pronunciation of the palatals varies between tsa and tya as well as between da and dya, and we 
frequently hear of ¢ya and dya as combinations with the sibilants,46 The possibility that Ptolemaus 
could have meant any other Chashtana than that of our inscription must be regarded as out of 
question, because the name occurs in no other dynasty, and even amongst the western Kshatrapas, 
it is only the grandfather of Rudraddman, who is so named. Thus, if we accept this identification 
of names and persons, it follows that Chashtana must have reigned before 150 A.D. and further 
that his grandson Rudraddman can, in no case, be placed later than in the first half of the third 
century, probably even earlier. The settling of the date becomes even more accurate through the 
fact that the fixing of the beginning of the Guptaera in the year 318 or 319 makes entirely 
probable the view already maintained by Dr, Bhagvanlal, Dr. Bhat Daji, Dr. Bhandarkar and 
others, according to which the date of the inscription in question, ¢.e., the year 72, refers to the 

** Cf. Tiatoura-Chitor and Diamouna-Jamuni. 


£6 See the remarks on the reverse of the table of letters in my Guide to the elementary course of Sanskrié. 
I shall, in another place, furnish proof that the modern pronunciation of the Indian palatals is very old. 
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Saka era and thus corresponds to our year 150 or 151. This date is the first of a long series, which 
continues down to the year 310. Inscriptions‘? provide the following dates: —103 for Rudradiman’s 
son Rudrasimha, 127 for Rudrasimha’s son Rudrasena, and 952 for Svam} Rudrasena; while on 
the numerous coins are frequently represented almost all the decades between 100 and 310. 
During this long period, the successors of Chashtana appear to have maintained their sovereignty 
over western India, except fora short interruption, and to have been in possession of Malwa 
as well as the neighbouring provinces of Gujarat antl Kathidwar. There is nothing in the 
inscriptions before us, that would admit the Conclusion that their capital was ever removed 
from Ujjain further westwards, On the other hand, our inscription shows quite clearly that 
the residence of the prince lay outside of Gujardét and Kathiawar, as his officer Suvisakha, 
according to 1, 18, was governor of Anarta*® and Surashtra. The successors of the Kshatrapas, in 
the sovereignty over Malwa and the whole of western India, were the Guptas, whose conquest of 
the former province falls before or in the Gupta year 82, z.e,, 400 /l or 401/2 A.D., as is shown by 
Mr, Fleet’s No 3. Accordingly, it is to be expected that the last date of the Kshatrapas coming 
from Ohashtana’s race can not lie far removed from the Gupta year 82. And this is actually the 
case, if the year 310 on the Kshatrapa coins is interpreted as a year of the Saka era. Then it 
corresponds to the year 388 or 389 A.D., and is removed only by eleven years from the year in 
which the conquest of Malwa can have taken place at the latest. Though this very consideration 
is enough to commend the identification of the era used by the Kshatrapas with that of the Saka 
kings, there are still many other reasons of not less importance, which would confirm the same. 
The titles of Chashtana are rdjan, Kshatrapa or Mahdkshatrapa, and srdmin. The word Ashatrapa 
is, no doubt, as has been long ago asserted, an adaptation of the Persian Kshatrapa ‘satrap.’ 
Because, although we can look upon the word asa pure Sanskrit word and translate it by the 
protector of Kshatriyas, still such a titlé is entirely unknown to Sanskrit literature, Kshatrapa and 
its Prakrit substitute Chhatrapa or Khatrapa occur in the first place, in the coins and inscriptions of 
barbarous kings and their governors, who ruled over the north-western India.s® Eyen Chashtana 
as well as his father, the Mahdkshatrapa Ysamotika,°° were foreigners, and there is no reason why 
we should believe that the title was fixed upon them ina different sense. If Chashtana bears 
the title of rajan also, well, it might have been conferred upon him only as a mark of distine- 
tion for some special service. In a similar manner, the vassals named sdmanta or mahdsdmanta, 
as well as other high dignitaries received the title mahdrd ja" in the fifth, sixth and later 
centuries. Chashtana’s suzerain can have been just one of the Indo-Seythian kings whose 
might had overshadowed the whole of the north-western and western India, towards the 
close of the first century and in the second century, as is shown by the inscriptions and the 
accounts of the Greeks; and a still clearer proof of his connection with the north-west is 
provided by his coins, wherein his name is given in the Bactro-Pali or rather Kharoshtri5? 
alphabet which is written from right to left, It is very probable that the descendants and the 
immediate successors of Chashtana bore the same relation to the rulers of the Indo-Scythian 
kingdom as long as it was in existence, As for Rudraddman, in particular, I see a clear 
confession of his dependence in the expression (1. 15) seayam-adhigata-Mahdkshatrapa-sabdena, 

*’ The three dated imsoriptions are, that on the rock of Gunda, ante, Vol. X., p. 157, that on the 
pillar of Jasdan, Jour. Bo. Br. Roy. As. Soc., Vol. VILI, p. 234 #, (in which, according to an impression of 
Mr. Dhruva’s, the date is to be read as [tri ]yuttaragate 100[+]8), and one unpublished inscription on a pillar in 
Okhaimandal, of which I possess a sketch and a photograph. The view, that the era used by the western 
Kshatrapas is the Saka era, is found at first in the Jour. Bo. Br. Roy. As. Soc., Vol. VIII. p. 243 f£., and is further 
developed in Dr. Bhandarkar’s Early History of the Dekkan, p. 19 ff. See also Jour. Roy. As, Soc., N. S. 1890, 
p. 639 ff. I have opposed the same in 4rch. Surv. West, India, Vol, V., p.73, while I believed that the beginning 
of the Gupta era fell in the second cent p. Chr. 

«° Anarta includes Northern KAbhiA wary and northern Gnjardt up to the Mahi. 

*° Notice specially the copperplate on which the Chhatrapa Liaka Kusula appears by the side of the king 
Moga, In this case it is quite clear that Liaksa was the Satrap of Moga, 

5° See Jour, Bo, Br. Roy. As, §oc., Vol. VIII, p.3. A very nicely preserved coin on which this name is very 


clearly readable, was shewn to me, some years ago, by Dr. Burgess. Dr. Bhagvfnlal reads the name ag 
Ghsamotika. 


5} See Fleet, Corpus inscr. Ind., Vol. IIL., B. 15 note. 
52 See Professor Terrien de la Conperie Babylonian Record, Vol. I., p. 60. Dr. Bhagvanlal ( ante, VIIT, p. 258) 
hasrightly recognized the historical significance of the use of this alphabet on Chashtana’s coins. 
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‘by (Rudradiman) who had himself won the title Mahdkshatrapa’. According to my view, 
the author means to say that Rudradiman did not inherit the title Mahkdkshatrapa from 
his father or grandfather (although these possessed it), but that he had to win it by means of 
his special services and that he received it from his suzerain. To this interpretation I am 
specially led by the meaning of the very analogous phrase, samadhigatapatichamahdéabda, ‘he 
who has won the five mahdiabdas (i.e., either five great titles, or the right to have the royal 
music band to play)’, which is used in & very large number of inscriptions, of Samantas or 
vassal-chiefs. Moreover, even supposing Rudradiman had made himself independent and 
had himself taken a title, it appears to me improbable that he should have chosen the title 
Mahdhshairapa. In that case, he would have certainly named himself mahdrdja, rijardja, 
rajdtivdja, or rdjddhirdja, as the independent kings of the first and second centuries always did. 
Thus Chashtana, in all probability wasa dependent of some Indo-Scythian king, and it i8, 
therefore, not possible that he should have founded a new era. He must have used the era of 
his snzerain, and the same must be supposed in connection with his grandson. If then, as I 
believe it must be assumed, this latter also bore the same relation to the Indo-Scythians, there 
can be no doubt regarding the interpretation of the date of the Girnar pragastt. 

According to this calculation, then, the destruction of the Sudargana lake by the storm 
mentioned in our inscription fallsin the year 150 or 151 A.D. The inscription itself, however, 
must have been written yet later, sometime towards the end of the first century of the Saka 
era, 7.é., between 160 and 170 A.D., beeanse it is said in lines 17-18 that the restoration of 
the dam was attended with great difficulties. Thus it is most conclusively proved that even 
during the second half of the second century, there was in existence a Kdvya literature. 
Although there is wanting a colophon which might have given us the exact character of the 
composition, still it can be easily seen that it contains a gadyawh kdvyam as such. Its style 
is similar to that of the prose part of Harishena’s kdvya in many respects and besides the use. 
of alathkdras, there is anobvious effort on the part of the poet, to satisfy all the requirements 
prescribed for prose-composition by poetics. At the same time, however, it can not be denied 
that its worth is yery considerably less than that of the Allahdbdd prasasti, and that its author 
did not by far possess the imagination and talent of Harishena. The language itself which is, 
indeed, generally speaking, flowing and good shows several deviations from the usage of classical 
poets and even presents some actual mistakes. Thusin . . . . . ned garbhdt(l. 9) there 
is a wrong sumdhi made. Among other offences against the rules of orthography prescribed by 
grammar are the frequent omission of ch before chk and the use of the anusvdra for and x, 
in the body of words, as well as for m at the end,*4 though both these, it is true, are sanctioned by 
usage. Further, there isseen the influence of the Prakritin the word visaduttardni(1.7) which stands 
for vuisadutiardns, Even the form viisat used only on the analogy of triisat etc., is not classical, 
bat belongs to the language of the epics and the Purdnas as is shown by the quotations in the 
Petersburg Lexicon. If the long syllables in nireydjam avajitydvasitya which are against rule, 
are not mere mistakes in writing of the scribe or of the stone-engraver,—although in the case 
of °rdgena for °régena, no other assumption is possible,—then they must be regarded as only 
instances of the Prakritinfluence. Because, the Prakrit dialects frequently represent nth hy nt 
or ni, and the Gujarati yi ‘ conquest’, and jitaeuth ‘to conquer’ agree with the long syllable in 
avajitya. So also, the instrumental patind in 1. 11 is formed against Panini’s rules, though it is 
in agreement with the usage of the Vedic and epic language. There is also a mistake of syntax 
in anyaira saihgrdmeshu (1. 10), ‘ except in battles’, which ought to be anyatra sangrdmebhyah. 
So also the form pratydkhydidranbham (1.17) would be a worse mistake of syntax, as I believe 
in all probability it can not be regarded as an error in writing for pratydkhydtdrambhe. 

55 Dr. Bhagvanlél thinks otherwise. According to him the idea is that Redraddman freed himself from the 
yoke of a suzerain. 


7,» He frequent avoidance of a sardhi is not incorrect, because, according to a well-known kdriké, the 
se@riahi depends upon vivaksha, i. é., tt is to be made only if the words actually belong together. In the prose- 
Wactiptions, the saidhs ig usually not made where we would baye a comma or a semi-colon, 
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Last of all, the phrase qafeaq wartaraanag gfieat gare ra (1.5) is a hard nut to 
crack. No full-fledged classical poet has taken the liberty in this way. On the other hand, a 
similar phrase is more frequently met with in the epics.5> The many points of similarity with the 
epics, which the language of the Girndr préasté exhibits, could have led to the supposition that 
the author had cultivated himself exclusively by the reading of epics and that a kdvya proper 
was not at all known tohim. But such a supposition is contradicted, first of all, by the general 
impression, which his composition makes, Whoever reads it attentively would feel that in 
the matter of the development of the style, it shows a stage considerably in advance of the 
epics. Farther the supposition is contradicted by several particulars leading to a similar 
conclusion, especially the important passage in 1. 14, wherein the anthor enumerates the attri- 
butes of a good composition, prevalent in his time, 

As for the points of affinity with the kdvya style proper, which this praéasti exhibits, it 
is to be first of all noticed that the author knew very well the canons laid down by Dandin 
as common to all schools, according to whichojas or samdsa-bhiyustvz, the frequency and, 
length of compounds, is the principal feature of a prose composition. In the pruéasti also, the 
¢ompounds occur more frequently than single words, and the compounds themselves often 
exhibit a conspicuous length. Thus in the very first line, there is a broken compound which 
consists of nine words with twenty-three letters, Such compounds and others extending over 
between ten and twenty letters are numerous. Once in the description of the king (I. 11) the 
author goes to the extreme of having a compound word which comprises seventeen words with 
forty letters. As compared with Harishena’s performance, that of the Gujarati anthor is by 
all means a modest one, though the latter far surpasses what the epic poets have been capable 
of doing or have regarded as permissible. As with Harishena, a rhythmical arrangement of 
letters in the longer compounds is often noticeable, as for instance, in ll. 6 and 9 ff, Hand in 
hand with the length and number of compounds, goes the length of the sentences. The 
prasasti apparently contains only five sentences with forty-nine grantha, of which the fourth 
sentence alone consists of more than twenty-three grantha, Harishena surpasses the Gujarati 
writer, in this point also,and this is an important point, because his whole &ézya, though longer 
in extent, contains only one sentence. Of the Sabddlaitkdras, we have only the Anuprdsa, and 
the repetitions of parts of words, more seldom of whole words, as well as of single letters pro- 
ducing a similar sound, are very frequently met with. The specially remarkable instances are:— 

Teryeaearat seater (14), qealear( 1.5 ), saredtat wert (16 ), Secenpazoy® 

(1.10), °aaHatat® Froverdtat (1.11), Cararaardt Prevarreat ( i6d.), °ARearat aRrarat 

(1.12 ), eearesarisrarsta’ (1.13), Csqrararat frarar( od. ), areerarcer® ( tbid. }, 

ararararaarat ( tid, ), “spay” (1.14 ), sarraratearar® ( tid. ), Career °arear seerear 

(115 ), qhesarrgé sta (1.16), trestrrgestar® (118), aareeorrereor (1.19 ), 

The Varndnuprdsas, which do not strike us at first sight, but which are, nevertheless, 
not less characteristic, are specially numerous in fafegrataracermantrarqaeacitep alae g- 
ferat (1-6 ), where the repetitions of consonants and vowels are linked together very skilfully. 
Thus it is quite evident that the author took great troubles with these word-ornaments and 
attached great importance tothem. His use of these far surpasses what the epic literature 
ean present, and stands pretty on a level with what we have in Harishena. The word 
AMTGIAN GAN SA MATATTA is just exactly in the Kdvya style, for the compound arjitoryita 
is very much favourite with the later court-poets. Asfor the Arthdlaikdras, our author uses 
them but very rarely. Thus there are only two Upamds to be noted. In 1, 1-2, itis said that the 
lake or rather the embankment thereof is parsvata-pratisparddhi, ‘resembling a spur of a moun- 
tain’; and in 1.8, the dried-up lake is spoken of as maru-dhanva-kalpam, ‘resembling a sandy 
desert.” In the former instance, the expression praitsparddhi is quite characteristic of 
the Kdvya style. We have an Uiprekshd in the already mentioned passage, °qsqyrea 


$5 Cf. for instance, Nala XII, 28, RETA ANAT T and also the quotations under Ff in the Petersburg 
Lexicon. 
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CRT TAT AAT amear ararara® and a faint attempt at Slesha in 1. 8, where it is 
said that the lake had become atibArisam durdda[rsanam]. For the rest, the author neglects 
the namerous opportunities which are offered to him, for instance, in the deseription of 
Rudradaman, of showing his skill in bringing out similarities. He Telies more on the 
effect of a representation of facts marked with strong outlines, than on the conglomeration of 
more or less conventional figures of sense. It must be conceded that he sueceeds quite well in 
individual descriptions, though he fails in the fineness of execution and the elaboration of 
details, which are found to be present in Harishena, The passage in }, 3-7 cescribing the 
destruction of the lake, reads best notwithstanding many important lacunae. Freely rendered, 
the passage would read thus:-— 

‘In the year seventy-two, 72, (in the reign)®® of the king and great Satrap Rudradaman 
whose name is uttered by the worthy (praying for purity}—the son [of the king and great 
Satrap, Lord Jayadiman] . . . =. . ., the grandson of the king and great Satrap, Lord 
Chashtana—the mention of whose name brings purity—on the [fifth or fifteenth] day of the 
dark half of the month Margagirsha ...... 4... .. & storm with great 
streaming showers, as it were, reduced the earth to one single ocean; the terribly augmented force 
of the Suvarnasikata, the Paldsint and other rivers of the mountain Urjayat broke through 
thedam .. .-. . . - « although proper remedial measures were taken, the water 
agitated by the whirlwind which (raged) with fearful violence as if at the end of the world-age, 
and which shattered down mountain-peaks, trees, rocks, terraces, temple-turrets, gates, abodes 
and triumphal columns, the water scattered about and tore to pieces PUD: &, So a: Ge and | 
this (lake) [craramed] with stones, trees, bushes and cireles of creepers that were thrown 
down, was broken up, down to the bottom of the stream.’ 

The small number of the Arthdlamikdras is richly counterbalanced by the fourth word in 
1, 14, which praises in all probability Rudradéman’s skill in poesy, and contains, without ques- 
tion, the views of the author regarding the requirements of a good composition. Unfortunately, 
the word is mutilated. After eqrmamplyaarageaadnusHeanraqa, eight letters have 
been obliterated, followed by 4. The last letter shows that the expression ended with the 
instrumental of an a-stem. Immediately after wae, only the word qe ean come, as it is 
absolutely necessary to complete the two expressions yey and qe, The remaining six letters 
should then kave been a phrase like faaraqata, casas, ceafara or like (sar) SaTTATATa. 
Now if we consider what is satd of Rudradéman in 1. 18, viz., that he had acquired great renown 
by the complete study, the preservation, the thorough understanding, and the skill in the use, of 
the great lores, such as grammar, politics, music and logic, we must go in for one of the first 
series of expressions proposed. Because, the practising of classical poetry is the natural 
complement of the cultivation of the abstruse Sdstras in the case of the Pandit, and both these 
have been very frequently extolled as the qualifications of Indian kings. These considerations 
make it quite probable that the compound in question, when completed should stand 
8 THEOTATAAATIATAM MUS HAITI | AearaAaa |x Now, if we take the 
author on his word, and suppose that he is stating only facts, nothing more nor less, then 
it Would follow that Rudradéman must have devoted himself to the cultivation of court 
poetry like Samudragupta and Harshavardhana. Then the passage In question would 
further prove that the Aévya literature, in the second century, had been developed to such an 
extent, that even the grandson of a foreign Satrap like Chashtana eould not escape its influence. 
On the other hand, if it ig thought more advisable to understand the expressions of praise in 
the pragasiz, with a qualification, and to think that these expressions regardless of actual facts, 
only concern themselves with representing Rudradéman as an ideal Indian prince—as the poet’s 
fancy was pleased to depict, even then we would be justified in drawing this conclusion 
at least, that during the second century it was the custom at Indian courts to occupy oneself 


5° ‘The words printed within small brackets are necessary to com 


plete the sense ; while those in rectangular 
brackets are renderings of the broken words as restored by me. 
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with kdvya. Hven this result in itself is of no little significance inasmuch as it proves that the 
invasions of the Scythians and other foreign races had extinguished the national art as little as 
the sciences. Farther, as regards the characteristics which the prasasté prescribes for gadya- 
padya ‘the compositions in prose and metrical form’, it is to be noted, that they essentially agree 
with those which are given by Dandin for the Vaidarbhi riti, in accordance withan old 
tradition.*”7 In Kévyddaréa, I, 41-42, we have :-— 


OT: TAT: TAIT ANTS Baraca | 
HURT ICTS RAT ANTA: | VE Il 
SFA TETAS NTT TET: ETAT: | 

Of these ten fundamental attributes of the Vaidarbhi style, the praéasti names three, viz., 
madhurya, kdnit and uddratva, and there is no reason why the madhura and kdnta of the inscription 
should be interpreted otherwise than as rasavat ¢ full of sentiment,’ and sarvajagatkdnia ‘ pleasing 
to the whole world’ or ‘lovely’, respectively. On the other hand, the word uddra ‘elevated, 
grand ’ can scarcely have the meaning which Dandin attributes to it, in Kdvyédarga, I. 76.5 The 
preceding sabda-samaya specially enters into compound with udd@ra at any rate, and the expression 
sabdasamayoddra can not but be translated as ‘grand through the conventional (with poets) use of 
words.’5® Accordingly, our author, following those who are referred to by Dandin, as kechit (Kary, 
I, 79), means by uddra, that language in which are used proverbial words and attributes com- 
mended by poets, e.g., kriddsarah, lildmbuja, and similar words. A fourth characteristic mentioned 
by Dandin, the arthavyakt? ‘clearness of meaning’, can be easily recognized in the synonymous 
expression sphuta of the inscription. A fifth characteristic qjas, ‘the force of expression’ may 
probably be meant by the adjective ehitra * wonderful, exciting wonder,’ In favour of this we can 
quote Bharata’s definition (Chap. XVI) :— 

WASAATa aa Waa | 
aral arg leateqea atra: vtaireay | 

Even in the epithet Jaghu which is wrongly rendered by translators as ‘ short’, we may find 
hidden a reference to the sixth attribute of the Vaidarbha style, Laghu here, no doubt, means 
‘ beautiful, pleasing ’ and it very possibly stands for prasdda or sukumdratd, both of which are con- 
ducive to loveliness of composition. The last adjective alamkrita leaves no doubt about the fact 
that the author of the pragasti was acquainted with some theory of Alamkdras. In accordance 
with the proposed filling up of the lacunae and the explanations offered so far, the whole clause 
may be thus rendered: — 

‘(by the king and the great Satrap Rudradaman) who [was expert in the composition of] 
prose and metrical kdvyas, which are easily intelligible, charming, full of sentiment, capable of 
awakening wonder, lovely, noble with the conventional use of words, embellished (with the pres- 
cribed figures of speech),’ Thus, whatever we may say about Rudradiman busying himself with 
poesy—a fact which is very probable, though of course we can not be absolutely sure about it— 
so much is certain that the author of our pragasti lays on poets conditions very similar to those 
prescribed by Dandin, that in the second century there must have been already in existence 
romances and other works in high prose as well as compositions in the Waidarbha style, which 
in no way differed from the samples of classical composition preserved to us, and that there also 
existed an Alamnkdra-sdstra. 

(Zo be continued.) 
87 The same are mentioned in Bharata’s Natvasdstva, ch. KVI:— 
BI THE: AAT Maa: TATRA | 
ade T saereacar gs ante aeIeT Te wae 
ss salary: amaergad Tar | 
aaa —- —-——- — (| 


*° Dr. Bhagvanlail’s translation, ‘remarkable for grammatical correctness,’ is not right for several reasons. 
‘Grammatical correctness’ would be Saddasuddhatva, and this quality does not make a composition udéra. 


Besides, the king’s ability to write correotly is mentioned in 1. 18. I explain éabdasamayoddra thus :-W25 


~ 


Tear a Raat TAI: GHA spat a Tz Sara I 
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BRAHMAN IMMIGRATION INTO SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY A. GOVINDACHARYA SVAMIN, C.E., M.R.A.5., M.M.S; MYSORE. 
(Continued from Vol. XII, p. 232.) 


From this the conclusion is irresistible that there was indeed an ancient Brahman leader of 
that name, who led a colony of Brahmans into the South. What the motives were that led to 
the emigration, we cannot definitely ascertain, The Purdnic account is that the Vindhyas began 
to grow higher and higher and obstruct the path of the Sun, that the Devas sought the help of the 
sage and requested him to humble the pride of the mountain; that while accordingly the sage 
approached, the mountain, being its sshya or disciple, made its obeisance by prostrating itself 
before him, and then the sage crossed it and enjoined it to remain in that posture until he 
returned—which event has not yet taken place and therefore the mountain has remained low 
until to-day. Certainly there must be some meaning in this otherwise palpably impossible myth, 
Agastya himself was one of the Rig-Vedic sages, but he was not included among the Saptar¢shis or 
the seven sages, though he as the latter has become one of the gotrakdras, t,e., heads of the 
Brahman families. The Rigveda plainly describes him as trying to introduce a cult somewhat 
opposed to the cult of Indra, which was the prevalent one, and, therefore, as meeting with some 
opposition. Tamil tradition also points to this split as the real cause of his southward march 
with all his following. Probably it was not Agastya himself of the Rigveda that made this south- 
ward march: a sort of guast-eternity is given to the Vedic sages by the habit of calling the 
successive heads of the families or gotras by the names of the founders, Perhaps a descendant of 
the sage might have in later times led the southward march, when perhaps on account of the split 
in the camp, their continuance in the north had become intolerable, Perhaps, synchronous with 
that march, a depression of the Vindhyas took place due to seismic causes, which gave rise to the 
myths we have referred to. Geology owns the possibility of such subsidence and teaches that such 
subsidence may occur, due to undue volcanic activity, especially at the opposite side of the earth, 
A glance at the map shows us that about—20° lat —70° long., the opposite point of the earth with 
respect to the Vindhyas, we have the Bolivian Andes with the powerful volcanoes of Sahama, 
Acancagua and so forth, and if in prehistoric times there was a terrible eruption of these volcanoes 
and this disturbance caused the subsidence of the mountain in India, we have precisely the state of 
things which the myth has obscurely represented as the prostration of the Vindhyas before 
Agastya,/ Some such extraordinary or apparently miraculous intervention is needed to make a 
ant Agastya find favour with the Aryans of the north, who have not only included his 
name among the gotrakdras, but have also accepted his hymns in the fiugveda and thereby 
practically adopted his cult. When this event took place, it is not possible to determine, Tamil 
literature refers it to a remote age, ¢.e., earlier than 5000 B. O. Considering the magnitude of the 
geologic changes with which the emigration was synchronous, there is indeed much to be said in 
favour of this tradition. The Rdmdyana also makes the southward march of Agastya long anterior 
to the events it narrates. Even before Sri-Rama’s time, Agastya had been dwelling in a hermitage 
to the south of the Vindhyas about two yojanas from Paiichavati, where he had made his temporary 
home; and he always seems to have acted as the pioneer in the southward march ; for we find 
him go down further south at the time of the close of the Lank& war. The Tamils locate his 
dsrama in Podiyam, a peak of the Tinnevelly Ghats, from which the Tamraparni takes its source ; 
and he is still thought to be living there. Moreover, Ravana, Vali, Sugriva and other great epic 
heroes of the south are represented as children of Non-Aryan mothers by Aryan fathers. Perhaps 
before complete Aryanisation was effected, these hybrids, with the energy natural to the offspring 


of mixed union, and also with the atavism of barbarian nature, which is seen to follow such unions 
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as a natural consequence, began to trouble the Aryan settlers in the Dandaka, forest. For the 
Ramdyana says that for a long time before the advent of Rima the troubles from the Rakshasas— 
meaning thereby the aborigines of the south, had ceased ; but only very recently they had begun 
again under the leadership of Maricha, Subahu, Khara, Ravana and others—all offspring of 
Non-Aryan mothers and Aryan fathers ; Ravana is even represented as a Brahman and Sima. 
vedin—a descendant of Pulastya, Thus the first movement of the Brahmans towards the south 
seems to have been caused by a aplit in the faith, and the succeeding settlements were made alter- 
wards by ascetics and lay-brothers, seeking solitude and calm for practising all the self-mortifi- 
cations that they thought were necessary for gaining spiritual wealth, It was the combination of 
the two sets of circumstances that led to the slow Aryanisation of the south long before the rise 
of Buddhism, or the southward march of Jainism. Later on, after some advance was made in 
civilisation, emigration from other motives began also to take place > until at last about the 
1st century A. D. we find that it was the South that became the seat of revived Bribmanism., For 
the North had become almost Buddhistic, and powerful Scythian princes, like Kanishka, who had . 
embraced Buddhism, were ruling in Kashmir, and the Sungas and the Andhrabbrityas in 
Magadha, and Persian Satraps like Rudradd4man in Ujjain. Only Kananj seems to have been atill 
Hindu, but it was quite powerless then. The Kosalas had emigrated by that time to the south 
of the Vindhyas and had formed the Chalukyas, who later on founded in the @th century A, D. the 
Chalukyan kingdom in the Maharashtra country, after defeating Indra of the Ratta or Rashtrakita 
family. Gotamiputra Sitakarni, one of the Andhrabhrityas, who ruled at Pratisthina, is repre~ 
sented in the inscriptions, as haying conferred on the Brahmans “the means of increasing their 
race and stemmed the progress of the confusion of castes,’? whatever that may mean. Perhaps it 
was from his time that the downfall of Buddhism may be dated. For after this time we find a 
revival of Sanskrit literature and re-institution of sacrifices ; and the Jong disused Agvamedha is 
referred to as again having been performed by Pulakeéin and others. Even the satraps of Ujjain, 
who had apparently been given a place in the Hindu social system, took the Brahmans under their 
wings: for Ushavadatta, son-in-law of Nahapana is represented as having fed thousands of 
Brahmans and, like Gotamiputra Satakarni, given them “‘the means of increasing their race” 
(whatever that may mean), During the time of the Chalukyans, Brihmanism seems to have 
completely regained its lost power ; for it was then that the greatest Neo-Hindu teacher, Sri- 
Sankarécharya made his appearance. Before his time, Pérvamiméiisd had been stadied with 
great attention and famous writers like Prabhikarasvimi. Nandisvdmi and others lived and wrote 
during the reigns of the early Chalukyans ; and as we have said elsewhere, Telugu and Kannada 
began to differentiate themselves about this time, giving rise to two distinct languages. 

In the meanwhile Mayirasarman, the founder of the Kadamba kingdom in Konkan in the 6th 
century A, D., introduced a colony of Brahmans from Ahikshetra in Rohilkhand, and when it was 
found that during the reign of his son these showed a tendency to go back to their old home, the 
king seemsto have set amark upon them by obliging them to wear their top-knot in a special 
fashion. These formed the Nambudris (#1)3§)-our masters) of the West coast—a class of Brah- 
mans, who differ from the Brahmans of the Hast coast and of the Andhra, Kannada, and Tamil 
country in many particulars. These Brahmans slowly spread towards the south along the west coast 
and now inhabit the whole of the maritime country west of the Ghats as far down south as 
Trivandrum. It was the influence of these Kadambas that led to the subsequent differentiation of 
Malayalam from Kannadja on the one hand and Tamil on the other. The Kiurgiand the Tala 
from the links connecting it with the two elder numbers of the Dravidian group; but none of these 
importations altered the essential character of the first settlers in manners and customs : they have 
remained distinct, The earlier settlers had borrewed many of the manners ef the Dravidiaus, 
among which may be named the institution of dls-tying, the boring of the nose, the tying of the 
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7ali and the presenting to the bride of the new sari by the husbad’s party prior to marriage 
called «coz, are all Dravidian customs, symbolic of slavery or purchase and do not find any 
sanction in the sacerdotal formule of the grifya ritual in use among the Aryans. In all these 
respects the Nambudris seem to differ from the other southern Brihmans. So much was the 
South fayoured by the colonization of the Brahmans before the 6th century that the Purdnas, that 
seem chiefly compiled during the early Chalukyan kings, went to the length of prophesying that 
in future the only refuge of Brahmanism wvould be the extreme south of the Peninsula, in the basin 
ef the Tamraparni, For they shrewdly found out how inthe North, subjected to foreign inroads 
and irruptions from without, there was not much chance of their keeping either their blood or 
their religion pure, and they with one voice declared :— 

HSt AS MASALA ALTATTT AT: | 

HPT ORPATARTT STSS ST ATTA: II 

AAT TH BT HATA TAaLaay 

Hae AT ASAT etc. etc, Bhdg. 

Nor were their apprehensions long allowed to remain unconfirmed; the worst sort of disaster 
soon overtook them, when, early in the 8th century A.D. (711 A. D.), the relentless iconoclastic 
Muhammadan storm burst upon the land. It was Gujarat, that first suffered from the outburst, 
The Bhagavata Sampra:ddyins—worshippers of Krishna, who formed the bulk of the population of 
Gujarit, Mutira and the north-west generally, soon felt the pressure of the times and the wisest 
among them migrated to the south and peopled the Telugu, Kannada and Tamil kingdoms. In 
the 9th and the 10th centuries their numbers increased when the Muhammadan incursions became 
more frequent and more threatening. It was these that brought into the South the Renaissance 
literature of the North, the product of more recent times, made during the times of king Bhoja of 
Dh4ra and the Guptas of Ujjain and Pataliputra and Harshavardhana of Kanauj, 

The earlier emigrants had brought but the Mimdiisd, the Epics and the Sdiras, It is these 
latter that brought Logic, Grammar and Belles-ledtres in general, and gave an impetus to learning in 
the South. The 10th and the llth centuries formed the Augustan period of Dravidian literature, 
alike in the Telugu, Tamil and Kannada lands. The chief impetus for this magnificient activity 
was given by the new-coming Aryan settlers. So much did Raja-raja, the powerful Chola king at 
Katicht, recognize the value of these new comers that he defended them against the attacks of his 
aunt Kunda-Arvai, who remonstrated with him for showing favour to the culture of the North in 
preference to his own Tamil. The Srivaishnava revival in the 11th century A. D. in the South 
was only an episode in the literary culture that came with this latest emigration. Sri-Raminuja 
himself was directly related to Saint Alavandar, grandson of Nathamuni, In all likelihood 
Nathamuni’s father or grandfather was one of the pioneers of these latest settlers. If we examine 
the account given of the way in which these behaved towards each other, though settled in far 
off places like Katichi, Srirangam, Madura and so forth, we are bound to conclude that they 
belonged to a closely-knit sept, and that they could be easily marked off from the rest of the 
Brahman population among whom they had settled; the real name of the Saint Alavandar, 4. é., the 
name Yamunai-thuraivar (the sage of the Jumna) itself tells us how new these settlers must 
have been in their new homes at the time of the sage. Hven to this day these are distinguished 
from the other Brahmans of the South in several respects and go generally by the name of 
Vadamas, meaning North-country men. It was chiefly from this community that the bulk of the 
Srivaishnava conversions were made. Hven in the Kannada and Telugu country, it is the 
Bhagavata Sampraddyins that easily passed into the Srivaishnava or the Madhva fold. One 
distinguishing feature of these Sampraddyins is their partiality for Vishnu in his incarnation of 
Krishna. The Bhdgavate-Purdna, which seems to have been compiled by one of ‘their number 
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develops this point of view of the community, Sri-Bhdyavata is prized alike by the 
Srivaishnavas, the Méadhvas and the Smnérta Bhigavata Sampraddyins and Vadamas. That 
these latter form the latest addition to the Brahman population in the extreme south of the 
Peninsula is borne out also by a very curious custom. All the Smdrta Drivida Brahman 
women, together with a few of the left-hand section of the Sddras, tie their sérs in o peculiar 
fashion, The upper end of the sér¢ is brought under the left shoulder over the right arm round 
the back and thrown over the left shoulder. This is precisely the manner of the costume of Greek 
ladies after 400 B.C. known as the kimation. It was also the old mode of dress of the Aryan 
Brahmans before they entered India. It is the modein use among the Persians and the Muhamma- 
dans, Once upon a time it was precisely the way in which the upper garment was worn by the Aryan 
males also. But there seems to have come a change in the mode of the male dress somewhere about 
the time when the Aryans settled in India, The yajRopavita which the Brahman wears is 
only a symbolic representation of his mode of dress. Much as the yajitopavita, the sacred thread, 
is prized by the Brdhman of nowadays, there seems to be nothing in the ritual or the maeniras 
that are used during the upanayana ceremony to uphold the great value set upon it. That it is 
nothing but a symbolic representation of the upper garment will be patent to every one who 
considers the origin of the mode of wearing it as given in the Tavitirtya-Brdhmana. 

sist aret at efarra stata aeret aeqeraswTa aafifa ated 1 ate Praia 
wratarate || etc. 

‘ Skin or cloth worn towards the right, round the body so as to go under the right shoulder 
and above the left is called agirvata, the mode of dress in the service of gods; the opposite mode ig 
called prdchindvita.’ 

The words sqzfq and yrafaraia indicate in what sense they might have been first used. spaftarata 
means the ancient mode of dressing; sqafq is the recent mode of dressing, both derived from wye to 
weave. Later on the sacred thread witha bit of deer skin tied to it has come to symbolize this mode 
of dress. That prdchindvita means the old mode of dress is borne out by the fact that funeral 
ceremonies are enjoined to be performed, the performer being dressed in that fashion, agreeably to 
the primitive notion that the sacrificer must dress himself like the god or the spirit he worships. 
Yamavaivasvata, being the old ancestor, who is worshipped in funeral ceremonies, the old mode of 
dressing is recommended. But in other cases the upavita, the new mode, A metaphysical 
reason is assigned in the Veda itself for the change of dress, otz., that the Devas and the Asuras 
performed a sacrifice, the Devas dressing in the safe fashion, 7.¢., inthe left to right fashion we have 
described and the Asuras in the other mode; and the Devas succeeded in gaining heaven while the 
Asuras were defeated and dispersed on all sides on acconnt of the sa fat fashion they had adopted. 
Probably this refers to the Aryan ancestors in their new colonies following nature, where all motion 
is seen to take place from left to right. Tor, finding such a mode of dress among the non-Aryan 
dwellers in the soil, they seem to have adopted it as a part of their scheme of following nature, 
which included the taking of such of the non-Aryan customs under their patronage as would help 
them in assimilating them easily and thereby strengthening their stock. While the male population 
easily adopted the change, the conservative female population perhaps remained averse to it for a 
long time. It was probably at this stage that the Dravidian . Brahmans first migrated to the 
South. For while their ladies, z.¢., those of the Smérias of Tamil-land preserve this old habit, the 
ladies of the later settlers have adopted the new orthodox fashion completely. Here is an 
evidence of a very curious but convincing kind for the very early settlement of the Tamil land by 
Brahmans, long before perhaps the Telugu country itself was occupied by them. For we know that 
the Karnataka and Telingana Brahman ladies adopt the yayq mode. The whole subject seems to 
be very interesting, and is deeply connected with the distinction of right hand and left hand 
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factions that used until recently to disturb the peace of Tamil villages, andof the Phanas in the 
istricts, 

— eens stage in the progress of this paper I asked the late Mr. Venkayys if he could 
throw some light on the solution of the problem I have taken up, I must, in justice to him, quote 
the letter he was good enough to send me from his camp at Vijayanagaram, He wrote po SAS 
I have not got all the books of reference, 1 am unable to give you a complete list of all inscriptions 
which contain grants of land to Brahmans. I suppose you know that the founder of the Kadamba 
dynasty, vzz., Maytragarma, was a Brahman. His date is not definitely ascertained. But Dr, Fleet 
assigns the Kadambas to the 6th century A.D. As regards Pallava inscriptions, I “ou in vite 
your attention to three copper plates, ziz., Mayidavola plates of Sivaskandavarman (Epigraphica 
Indica), Kadamba plates of Jayavarman and the Hirahadagalli-plates of Sivaskandavarman. From 
the language and phraseology of these inscriptions, Dr. Hultzsch has concluded that they cannot 
be very distant, in point of time, from the reign of Gotamiputra Satakarni, who reigned about the 
middle of the 2nd century A. D. These and similar grants which Dr. Fleet has noticed show that 
the Brahmans had immigrated into Konjivaram long before A.D. 600. As regards Western 
India we haves evidence to prove that there was a large colony of Brahmans at Nasik already in the 
2nd century A. D. while the Western Chalukya king, Kirtivarman I, is said to have made a grant 
to Brihmang in A. D. 578. No Chola or Pandya records prior to A. D. 600 are known. But the 
presence of Bréhmans in Konjivaram during the 2nd or 8rd century may be adduced as evidence 
to show that they might haveadvanced farther south. This information is perhaps quite meagre for 
your purposes.” Thus wrote Mr. Venkayya; yes, meagre enough, as I have said in the beginning 
of this paper if we have to depend solely on the evidence of inscriptions, But we have seen what 
other sources of information we have regarding such points. Sanskrit literature and Tami] literature 
might be used conjointly in fixing the chronology or other points of Indian History; for these 
two together will be seen to act like avernier to definitely fix many an otherwise doubtful 
point. : 

Tt will thus be seen that the Aryan migration to the South was part of the scheme of Provi- 
dence unfolded during a long interval of time by divine agencies apparently working with diverse, 
and oft times with cross, purposes. Itwas part of the large scheme whereby a moral and intellectual 
conquest of the whole of India was effected and the new-comer Aryan was blended with the native 
Dravidian, tending to produce a homogeneous population. Thus the method followed by the old 
Aryans was not to substitute the white man for the dark-skinned people—the method which is univer- 
sally practised by the present-day civilizing agency with its cry of ‘* White-man’s burden ” and 
“Imperialism”, In those days Brahman missionaries of a different kind pioneered indeed and overran 
unsettled tracts and devoted their energies to the conversation of the heathen. But these missionary 
settlements, exceptin very early times, never led to the spreading of the sword in their wake, as 
has often happened in these afterdays of European colonization. ‘It wag by absorption rather 
than by annihilation that Brihmanism triumphed”, says Mr. Crooke, 
historian of the old North-West provinces. “We hear”, says he, ‘of none of the persecution, none 
of the iconoclasm which characterized the Musalman inroad. <A fitting home was found in the 
Brihman pantheon for the popular village deities, the gods of fear and death of 
faith. Vishnu by his successive incarnation has been made the vehicle for conciliating the tribal 
gods or éotems of tribes now well within the fold of Hinduism’’. Thus the slow upheaval was going 
on and under the leadership of liberal teachers like Sankara a 


nd Ramanuja, the band was being 
removed from the eyes and hearts of the people, when it pleased Godto throw open the country 
for the inroads of more powerful foreigners. 
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NOTE OF THE MANDASOR INSCRIPTION OF NARAVARMAN, 
BY SIR Ds. R. G. BHANDARKAR, K, C. I. E., &6.; POONA. 

In my article on the epoch of the Gupta era published in Jour. Bomb. As. Soc., Vol. XVIL., 
I have stated, (p. 92) ‘‘ the date 493 occurring in that (Mandasor) inscription is referred to the 
event of the Ganasthiti of the Malavas. What this event was exactly and when ittook place wedo 
not know.” The impression of a new inscription recently discovered at Mandasor, prepared by Mr. D. 
R. Bhandarkar of the Archaeological department and shown to me by him, enables me to make a 
eontributien towards an elucidation of the point. The verse giving the date is thus worded :— 

TAS MNas TI Haase | 

TRTSITIA Wa AAaaasges |i 

The translation is :-—** the excellent quaternion of hundreds of years increased by sixty-one laid 
down authoritatively by the Malava-gana and named Krita having arrived.” The word dmndta means 
‘jaid down,’—authoritatively of course,—since what is dmudta is to be treated with respect and 
scrupulously followed. In qarara: qarara: the sense is: the Samdmndya (Nighantus or thesaurii) 
has been laid down (Nirukia I, 1). Similarly we are told in I, 20, that the later Rishis samdm- 
nésishuh, . €, laid down authoritatively or composed this work, and the Vedas and the subordi- 
nate treatises. In wraqrarrararra (Veddniasttra I, 4,25) dmndia has the same sense. In the 
present case therefore the sense ig: the year 461 has arrived which has been laid down 
authoritatively by the Gana of the Malavas. This authoritative laying down cannot be predi- 
cated of this one year only bué of all previous and subsequent years. If these years were laid 


down by the Gana, they must either be so by their having composed a long list or directed that 
the years following a certain event should be ordinally numbered. Since a list must go on ad 


infinitum, t. e., be interminable, the former supposition cannot be accepted. The gana of the 
Malavas, therefore, must be supposed to have directed the use of an era beginning with a certain 
specific event, What must be the specific event? Light is thrown on this point by the following 
verse occurring in Yagéodharman’s inseription at Mandasor :-— 

TIT TAT UC Arasstarararaaisay | 

married Hresrare HSRaras |! 

‘¢ Rive hundred and eighty-nine years written down for the purpose of knowing the time in 
consequence (ablative) of the moment { moving cause or impelling force (vasa) | of the condition as 
a gana or compact political body of the Malavas having elapsed.” That the word vasa should be 
anderstood as the moment orimpelling cause is confirmed by the manner in which the date is 
given in Bandhuvarman’s Mandasor inscription. The words are:— 

ASAT ATTA AAT MA ATEA | 
FATA SSSTATT.. » 1. cece eeeeeees i] 

The sense is: ‘four hundred and ninety-three years having elapsed since the condition (4. ¢., 
formation) of the Malavas asa gana.” Ganasthityd is to be taken as an ablative, the visarga 
having been dropped in consequence of the following soft consonant. This then was an era, the 
impelling cause of which was the sthidé of the Malavas as a gana, that is, it was the era of the 
formation of the Malavas as a gana, ¢. e., their forming a body corporate or body politic. 

The MaAlavas were originally a tribe which followed the occupation of fighting. They were 
soldiers by profession, and could enter any body’s service as such, and did not form & gata or an 
incorporated society for political and other purposes. Yajievalkya, ppeaking of a person who 
takes away the wealth of a gana, necessarily implies that a gata isa corporate community with 
common property and common interest (II, 187). Occurring aide by side in. ibid, II, 192 with 
greni a guild, and naigama ora body of merchants trading with foreign countries, gana must 
mean a body corporate of persons following the same occupation such as that of fighting (Payad: 
nesvara and Apardrka). I translate ganasthits as existence or condition as 8 gana. It should be 
taken as a Karmadhdraya or oppositional compound ( sporsatat rearera 7. ¢. TTOTECARRT or THAT 
fearfa: ). It cannot be taken as wereer feara: For io Bandhuvarman’s inscription the expression 
arearar wrfeafe: would in that case inyolye whatis called Ekadem-anvaya or the latter part 
would bea sdpeksha compound, ¢. é., Médlavdndm would have to be connected with gata, 1. ¢., the 
first or subordinate part of the following compound and not with s¢hizt the principal part, as it 
should be. When we take the compound as a Rarmadhéraya, Mdlavéndm is to be connected with 
stkiti which is the principal noun as qualified by the word gana, ‘A gata or a corporate and poli- 
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tical union the Malavas constituted in B. C. 56 and laid down authoritatively (dmndta) that that 
event should be commemorated by making it the epoch of anera, I now proceed to show by 
direct evidence what the condition of the Malavas was in ancient times and how it changed subse- 
quently as indicated by the inscriptions we have gone over. 

In an atticle in this Journal, Vol. I, p. 28, I have stated that Alexander the Great met in cen. 
tral and lower Punjab two tribes of warriors named Malii and Oxydrake. From Panini’s sdira 
V, 3,114 and from the instances given by his commentators it appears that in the Punjab there 
existed in ancient times two tribes of the names of Malavas and Kshudrukas who are called 
dyudhajivins, i, e., sustaining themselves by the use of warlike weapons, in other words, who 
followed a soldierly profession. Under the sitra IV, 2, 45 Patadjali discusses why Kshudraka 
and Malava are included in the group “Khandik& ” and others and in the course of the discussion 
he and the Kd@ékd mention that these two tribes belong to the Kshatriya order—he, impliedly, 
and Kdikd, expressly. Since the two names occur in the group and as it is reasonable to 
suppose that the first three words of a group at least come down from Panini himself Kshudra- 
kas and Malavakas were known to Panini himself. 

The Malavas are mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata also sometimes among northern peoples 
(II, 32, 7. IlI, 51, 26); and sometimes among southern, with Dakshinatyas and Avantyas 
(VI, 87, 6-7). Italso mentions westerly (pratichya) and northerly (udichya) Malavas (VII, 7,15; 
VI, 106, 7). Varihamibira too places the Malavas among the northern peoples inhabiting the 
Punjab (Bri. S. 14, 27), In speaking of a man of the name of Malavya he represents him to be 
ruling over Malava, Bharukachchha, Surashtra, etc. (Bri. S. 69, 10-12) ; so that the Malava country 
is here alluded to as occupying the same position as it does in modern times. Kalidasa in his 
Meghaddta carries his cloud messenger over the country new named Malwa but does not give that 
name; and mentions Dagirnas, Vidiéa, Avantis, Ujjayini, and Dagapura. So that it is clear that 
according to these authorities the Malavas in ancient times lived in the north, that is, in the Punjab 
and that they subsequently migrated southwards. While in the Punjab they were simply dyu- 
dhajivins or professional soldiers and do not seemto have formed apolitical union. Their 
migration to the south and settlement in the region just to the north of the present Malwa in the 
modern state of Jaipur is evidenced by a very large number of coins found at Nagar near Tonk, 
Most of these bear the legend Mdlavdndm jaya and some Madlavaganasya jaya. The very fact that, 
coins were issued proclaiming the triumph of the Malavas or the Malava-gana shows that at the 
time when they were issued the Malavas had already constituted themselves into a political unit 
with aregular system of government. That system appears to have been republican and not 
monarchical ; since the legends on the coins bear the name of the tribe and its gana. Probably 
afterwards the names of the leaders of the Republic were engraved on the money that was issued 
and perhapsin the course of time the Republic was succeeded by a Monarchy. The Malavas 
gradually moved southwards and gave their name to the whole country now called Malwa. 
Another instanceof a race moving from the south to the north and giving their name to the countries 
they occupied from time to time is that of the Girjaras. They first settled in Punjab and a dis- 
trict of that Provinee is called Gujarata to this day. Then they migrated southwards by western 
Rajaputina which was formerly called Girjaratra or the protector of the Girjaras. This name, 
however, that part of the country soon lost, and in the form of Gujarat it was transferred toa 
southern province which is now ealled by that name. 

The years of the era founded by the Malava republican body had the name Krita given to 
them according to the new inscription and there are two datesat least in which the years are 
given with the epithet Ardteshw prefixed to them. In the absence of any specific information we 
ean only suppose that they were called Krita, because they were ‘‘ made or prepared ” for marking . 
dates by the Malav& government, 


KUMARILA’S ACQUAINTANCE WITH TAMIL 
BY P. T. SRINIVAS IYENGAR, M. A.; VIZAGAPATAM. 

Burnell has quoted, ante, Vol, I. p. 310, a passage from the Tantra.Varitika of 
Komirila-Bhatta, beginning with the word Andhra-Drdvida-bhdshdydm; and, being puzzled by the 
singular locative termination, has remarked that the phrase is a “* vague term by which the Tamil 
language is mentioned. ”’ Dr. Sten Konow in p. 277 of the Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. IV 
takes the phrase to describe “the language of the Andhras (t,é@, Telugu) and Dravidas (7. ¢. 
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Tamilians).” He remarks that Andhra-Drdvida-bhdshd was Kumirila’s name for the “ Dravidian 
family ” of languages and translates the same word in page 284 by “ the speech of the Andhras 
and the Dravidas” (shortening drdrida@ into Dravidas, it isnot known why). The singular 
suffix is explained by Dr. Konow as denoting ‘a difference of dialect, which is by no means 
certain,’ and, if true, he adds that the “ Kanarese and Tamil would be included in the drdvidu- 
bhdshd, as against Telugu, the dndhrabhdshd.” All this is wasted ingenuity, for both in the 
printed text of the Tanira-Vdrttika and in the MS. copy (in Teluguscript) used by Dr. Ganganath 
Jha, the translator of the Tantra-Vartiika, the reading is atha drdvidddibhdsh@ydm. 


The whole passage as printed by Burnell, is full of errors and unauthorized alterations by a 
Tamil copyist; I therefore transcribe it below :— 


Tad-yathd, Drdvidddi-bhdshdydm-eva tdvad-vyaityandnia-bhdshd-padeshu svardnia-vibhakti- 
stri-pratyayddi-kalpandbhih sva-bhdshdnurdpdn-arthin pratipatyamdindh drisyante. Tad-yathdé, 
odanam chor ity-ukte chora-pada-vdchyam falpayanti, Panthénam atar ity-ukte atara iti 
kalpayitud dhuh, ‘* Satyam, dustaratudt, atara eva panthd,’ iti. Tathd pdp-sabdam pakdrdnatam 
sarpa-vachanam ; akdrdntam kalpayitted, “Satyam, pd pa eva asau,” iti vadanti, Evam mdl-sablam 
stri-vachanam mald iti kalpayitud, “* Satyam,” tti dhuh. Vair-sabdam cha rephdntam udara-vacha- 
nam vatri-sabdena pratyaémndyam vadanti, “ Satyam, sarvasya kshudhitasya akdrye pravartandé 
udaram vairi-kdrye pravartate,” tt. Tad-yadd Dravidddi-bhdshaydm tdrtsit svachchhandakalpand 
tadd Pdrasi-Barbara-Yavana-Raumakddi-bhdshdésu kim vikalpya him pratipatsyante iti na vidmah. 

The passage occurs in Kumérila’s discussion of Mimd.isd-sttra I. itt. 9 choditam tu pratiyeta 


avirodhét pramdnena. This séira ordains that words borrowed from mleckchha languages and 
used in the Veda, ought to be understood in the sense they have in the mlechkchha languages and 


not to be ascribed new meanings based on the Nirudia. Sabara gives four such words in illas- 
tration, pike, cuckoo ; nema, half; témarasa, lotus and saia, a hundred-holed, round, wooden 
bowl—ithese words, having been borrowed, according to Mimditsa tradition, by the Vedic Rishis from 
mlechchha tongues. Discussing this question further, Kumirila uses the opportunity for airing his 
knowledge of five words from the Aflechchha tongue, Tamil, which he, no doubt, had casually 
picked up from some Tamil man. So he says that when the Aryas hear mlechchha words, they 


add to or drop from them some sounds and make them resemble Sanskrit words, though not 
necessarily of the same import. ‘ Thus in the Dravida, etc., language, where words end in a con- 


sonant, { the Aryas ) add a vowel, a case inflection, or a feminine suffix and make them resemble 
significant words of their ownlanguage. Thus when foodis called chor, they turn itinto chora; whena 
road is called aéar, they turn it into aiare and say, ‘ true, a road is afara, because it is dustara, 
difficult to cross’. Thus they add a@ to the word pd p ending in p and meaning a snake, and say, ‘ true, 
it is a sinful being.’ They turn the word mdi meaning a woman into mdld@, and say, it is so,’ They 
substitute the word vairiin place of the word wair, ending in x and meaning stomach, and say, ‘ yes, 
as all hungry people do wrong deeds, the stomach undertakes to do wrong (vairz) actions’ When 
such changes are freely made in the Drivida, etc., language, what changes can be made in Persian 
Barbara, Greek, Latin and other languages, and what words can be got thereby, I do not know.” 
It is to be noted that Kumiarila misquotes four of the five Tamil words he gives. Three out 
of the five do not in Tamil end in a consonant, but in vu, and Kumarila clips the final short vowel 
as North Indians do in speaking Sanskrit words and imagines his mutilated form to be the Tamil 
form, Besides he drops the nasal of the word for snake, perhaps for fitting the word to the point 
to be illustrated. The Tamil words are chorw more properly goru, paimbu, rayiru, the final vowel 
in each case being u made with the lips unrounded. By the word Afdl, said to mean woman. 
Kumirila perhaps means Tamil ammél, woman. Perhaps he heard women called Sitammdl, 
Mangammil, etc,, and broke them up into Siid+méd], Mangdt+mdl and thus arrived at the word mal. 
The only word Kumérila quotes correctly is afar, more properly, adar, a word not now used in 
Tamil speech, so far as I know, except perhaps in some dialect unknown te me. Froma Tamil 


dictionary, I learn, it means ‘way,’ and aderkél means highway robbery. It is curious that the 
only word Kumarila gives in a correct form is an obsolete word. 


The wisreadings of Burnell’s copy are also interesting. The copyist was, no doubt, a Tamil 
man for, not knowing the word afar, he boldly substituted madat, and has thus turned the remark 
about atara into nonsense; and not being able to trace Kumiarila’s mdi, he changed it into 4/, a man. 

Tam not able to explain the ddi in Kamarila’s Drdvidddi-bhdshd. Probably it is an expletive 
meaning nothing. 
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THE REAL AUTHOR OF JAYAMANGALA, 4 COMMENTARY ON 
VATSYAYANA’S KAMASUTRA. 


BY PANDIT CHANDRADHAR GULERI, B. A.; AJMER. 


In Mahamahopadhyaya Pandita Durga Prasdidaji’s edition, Vatsydyana’s Kdmasitra is accom- 
panied by a commentary named Jayamangala, therein ascribed to one Yasodhara. At the end 
of every adhydya, the colophon is as under— 

ata WMarearaasstear AAAS | 
ATTA SANACSEHTALT- WSTA TTA WANNA HAHATA Tara | 
—— — aa — — — snare: || 

To me it appears clear from the above that the commentary, named Jayamangald, was not 
the work of Yagodhara, who occupied himself, during his separation from a cultured lady, in 
writing out the dhdshya, immediately after its corresponding text. The commentary existed 
before him, but was separate from the text of the Sééras. Yasodhara whiled away the days 
of his separation by putting the text and the commentary together. For this labour he has been 
amply rewarded, by being called the author of the old commentary for hundreds of years ! 

To the second edition of Kdmastira, Pandit Durgaprasadaji’s son has added an appendix 
containing the commentary on the last book which in the former edition was without it. This 
part of the commentary is printed from a Vizianagaram manuscript, and its colophon is— 


aia UAAsHyRetT ararseara: | enfed: wehasea: | TATA A HAGAtaArat waa srearar- 
ATT ATA ATARTA TTA || 
Here we come across at least one manuscript of the commentary not tampered with by this 
worthy. From a close examination of the commentary one finds another interesting thing. This 
Icng colophon, giving the autobiographical details of the redactor, is found at the end of every 
ailhydya, but at the end of every prakarana, there is another pithy colophon incorporated in the 
text. The text is doubly divided into prakaranas and adhikaranas as well as into adhyfyas, The 
text marks the end of adhydyas and adhikaranas by acolophon which the redactor follows, while 
the original commentator seems to have marked the ends of prakaranas only, He did not think 
much of the division of the text into adhyd@yas also, when it was already divided into prakaranas 
and adhikaranas, for he says— 


TAA TEMA Ts ATHHNT TaarAay | TROPA arTaSaAaAsa | (p. 9) 
In Pandita Durgaprasadaji’s edition, these pithy colophons are not given for the first four 
adhydyas, which are the same as the first four prakaranas. At the end of the fifth adhydya, which 
is also the end of the fifth prakarana and first adhikarana, the colophon qTWAMARasai aaa : Taya 
TRU TAMA: occurs in one MS. consulted and not in others; but after that these 
prakarana endings regularly occur, From this I suppose that they were removed when a 
prakerana and an adhydya ended in the same place, to make room for the bigger and newer 
colophon but when the prakarana endings did not coincide with the adhydya endings they were 
allowed to stand. 


I find further evidence of the fact that Yagodhara was not the author of Jayamangaldé from 
a commentary of Kamandaki’s Nitisdra, published in Trivandrum Sanskrit Series No. XIV. 
This is also named Jayamangald, but its author is Sankararya. 


The following is the first verse of the Jayamangalé on Vatsyayana— 
qrearanta Ras arg wearad atrercaate | 
APMNSMNS Woes saras WAfAas TF || 
Compare this with the second verse of Sankararya’s Jayamangald on Kamandaki— 
aH Pare eres orser ae VATA: TET: | 
TATE AAAS HTM Tet TTS TET || 
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Not only the names and the beginning verses, but the general styles of both the Jayamangalds 
are similar, Both discuss questions of grammar in the same way and explain, criticise or quote 
references in the same spirited fashion of ancient commentators. Here is one passage from both in 
which the words and phrases are almost the same— 

Vatsyayana :— 

MAT MSTA ATA ATS: TAS TAAL: TATU TATA. 
Jayamangala :— 
osey Tet aT | Ast ate saa: | AP AEMAaTSPerewa | aR aret way wrraaHeaTAr- 
AAT CST AAT TAN sere | dat ate: arenas TATAaAPLATS | ayaa 
Tara TAT | SHtSat PaAKgTE: TAA ASSET ara | ARITA TOSAHTLOAANT saa | (p. 24) 
Kamandaki’s Nitisdra— 
wossat TTA: Arara, etc. 
Sankararya’s Jayamaigald— 
aT ToSear AM STATS: | aA AT aesaea aT | es aT TaRaeat wear 
aga wencat erate tari ser rarest eaeTATTCT TTC | Tare UPTeWM- 
CANT TMT TATA LAY SF Tat Tear Taare TAT TaPNSy: gigzeer Ara 
arare VA TATAHTHAeATAT TAT: (p. 20.) 

Unless these be cases of unconscious similarity, I propose to conclude that Sankararya 
commented on both the Arthasdstra of Kamandaki and the Kémaégésira of Vatsyayana. He named 
both his works Jayamangald, just as Mallinitha’s commentaries on KAlidasa are called Saiijirani. 
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THE HARAPPA SEALS. 

Our of the three Harappa seals, the facsimiles 
of which have been published by Dr. Fleet in the 
July issue of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society for 1912 on the plate facing p. 700, I 
propose here a tentative reading of the seal 
marked B, viz. 


Dé-vya-ba-lo® 

I take the first letter (in the latter order) to be 
derived from the picture of the dhanu, bow, 
and representing da or dia, the two bars 
standing for the mdtré ¢ as attached to the da. 
The second figure I propose to read as vya, 

d standing for v, and for ya, The 
original hieroglyph for va was probably a repre- 
sentation of the vind, lute, and for ya, one of the 
yoni, as suggested by Cunningham. 


PP I think, represents da, 


CC} seems to have 


come down. The original figure, it appears, re- 





~ 


The letters may be called “* Later Indian Hiero- 


glyphs.” Distinctively pictorial traces linger 
here only in two cases: the fish-picture letters on 
the seals (A and (©), and the tree-like letter in 
the legend of the seal B. The characters, on the 
whole, are nearer the system of the old Brahmi 


The next symbol, 
{See legend) 
from which the Bréihmt 


than their pictorial predecessors, 

No reading could be offered with any definite 
amount of certainty until specimens of these 
characters are available in much larger numbers. 

Adopting the Br&hmi order I propose a reading 
of the legend of the above (B) Seal as: 

lo-ba-vya-dé 

And reading it from right to left we get : 


produced some particular kind of tree. The last 
character may be read as Jo, as Dr. Fleet has 
tentatively read the same character in the seal CO. 


AF its 


EK. P. J. AYASWAL 


The Brihmt la aI probably has 
predecessor in the Harappa Za, 


1 The figures on A and © have been conjectured to be either that of a deer or bull. The long tail and the 


hooves in C indicate that it is an attempt at representing the cow. The blurred portion between the hind legs in C 
probably represented the udder. There is a touch of domesticity in the little cover over the animal, like one seen 
np-country over the ‘begging cows’ of Jogts, and in the mark of a vessel below the month of the animal. Thera 
seems to be also a band round the neck. 
4 On the same principle I would read the legend of 0. as: 
Ta-pi-lo-mo-lo-gosatripura-may uraka ? 
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A FEW REMARKS ON PROFESSOR PATHAK’S 
PAPER ON DANDIN, THE NYASAKARA AND 
BHAMAHA, 

In his paper on “Dandin, the Ny&sakara and 
Bhamaha,” Ante, Vol. XLI p. 232, Prof. K. B. 
Pathak has said: ‘Mr Narasimhachar quotes 
from this verse the words qIfrataea wareare 
STAC and would have us believe that the 
second word *4l@f in this verse is the name of 
Pajyapdda’s commentary on Panini. This view 
is amply refuted by the Hebbur plates, which 
describe king Durvinita : 

VST CA-Fa NCAA A) S-TeCTT: = Ep, 
Cer., Vol. XID, p.17. ‘He who was restricted to 
the path of eminence by the words of Deva 
[Devanandin], the author of the Sabddvatéra.’ 

I do not think I have taken the word *aTq 
as the name of Pijyapdda’s commentary on 
Panini, A reference to my paper will clearly 
show that I have taken the word in the sense of 
@ commentary on grammar. 

With regard to the passage quoted from the 
Hebbur plates, it has to be mentioned that the 
interpretation put on it is no longer tenable, the 
passage making no manner of reference to either 
Devanandin or his Sabddvatéra. In a set of 
copperplates,? recently discovered at Gummared- 
dipura, Srinivasapur Taluk, Kolar District, which 
is dated in the 40th year of king Durvinita’s 
reign and may be assigned to the early part of 
the sixth century, the corresponding portion 
runs thus: 

TSM TAIT FPN -ATHAT PARTTAT- 
wet wagwaisaraty giana. 

This makes it quite plain that Durvinita was 
himself the author of a Sabddvatéra, as also of 
a Sanskrit (Devabhdrat?) version of the Paigdch4 
Vaddakathé or Brihatkatha of Gunddhya and of 
a commentary on the fifteenth sarga of the Kird- 
tdrjuniya. We thus see that there is no ground 
at all for the supposed connection or contemporas- 
neity of Devanandin or Pdijyapfda with Durvi- 
nita. The passage from the Hebbur plates, 
which are of a later date than the Gummareddi- 
pura plates, can now be confidently corrected 
thus: Wert Farad Mag-ageqr:. 
That Durvinita was the author of a commentary 
on the Kirdidrjuntya had long been known, but 


1 Ante, Vol. XLI, p. 99. 
* See his Essat sur Gunddhya et la Brhatkatha, p. 147, 


his authorship of the other two works is gathered 
for the first time from these new plates, It is of 
considerable interest to know that there came 
into existence, though unfortunately it has not 
come down to us, a Sanskrit version of the 
Brihatkathd as far back as the 6th century A, D. 
The versions now extant are those of Somadéva 
and Kshemendra, of the 11th century, and that 
of Budhasvami, styled Brihatkathd-éloka-sati- 
graha, recently published in Paris by Prof, 
F. Lacote, who is of opinion that it was com- 
posed between the 8th and 9th centuries? 
Prof. Lacote also writes to me: “I believe 
Budhasvamin’s work is based on an older Sans- 
krité version of the Brihatkatha, for his version 
shows by the side of traits relatively modern 
traces very curious of archaism.”’ This earlier 
version may in all probability be Durvinita’s, 

Further, as shown above, the Sabddvatdre 
mentioned in the passage quoted from the 
Hebbur plates, is a work by Durvinita himself, 
It is true that Pdjyapdda’s Nydsa on Panini is 
also named Sabddvatéra in a Mysore inscription, 
dated A.D. 1530, which is quoted by Prof, 
Pathak, but this work must be quite different 
from its namesake referred to above. The latter, 
which has not likewise come down to us, may 
have been a Nydsa on Panini just like Pajyapi- 
da’s; and it is just possible that Bh&maha’s 
reference is to this work, though, from the nature 
of the case, it is not possible to lay much stress 
on the point. 

Prof. Pathak says: “ Rakrilagomin was 
Reverend Rakvila, a Buddhist, and his son 
Bhamaha was also a Buddhist.” It is not clear 
on what evidence this assertion is based. If 
Bhémaha were a Buddhist, we might reasonably 
expect some clue, however slight, to his religion 
in the illustrative stanzas, which, according to 
him, were composed by himself, On the contrary, 
we find in these stanzas references not only to 
the stories of the Rémdyana and the Mahabharata 
but also to the deities Siva, Vishnu, Govinda, 
Parvati and so forth. Further, in the fifth chap- 
ter of his work, which deals with the logic of 
poetry, occurs the expression Terex aaa fe. 
I am not sure if a Buddhist would express such 
an opinion, 


%See Mysore Archeological Report for 1912, paras 65-69. 
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As Bhéimaha criticises the division of €9aT into 


Tearqar, THATTArL and srPawareiqar, and as | 


these are found in the Kivyidaréa along with 
several other varieties, Prof. Pathak has come to 
the conclusion that Dandi is anterior to Bhamahaa, | 
He says further: “The justice of Bh&imaha’s 
criticism will be at once admitted if we recollect 
that these numerous varieties are not recognised 
by Sanskrit writers on Alaskkdra, who sueceeded 
Bhamaha. Nor can it be urged against this view, 
that Dandin copied these thirty-three varieties 
from some previous author, since such a presump- 
tion is rebutted by the fact that Nripatunga has 
admitted most of these wpamds into his Kavira- 
Jamirga IT, 59-85.° I venture to think that 
Dandi could not have been the originator of the 


above-mentioned varieties of SFYAT; nor can the 
fact that most of them have been adopted by 
Nripatuiga, a later writer, prove that he was so. 
In the verse THUTENT BET * Dandi clearly 
admits his indebtedness to previous authors, and 
asafact, we find some of his varieties, e. g.. farat- 
War and WAAMTAT in the Ndiyasdstra’ of Bharata. 

I may remarkin passing that the well-known 
line f@*7ata has now been traced to two of 
Bhisa’s dramas, Damely, Chdrudatia and Bilacha- 
rita, by Pandit Ganapati Sastri® of Trivandrum. 

It is gratifying to note that Prof. Pathak, 
following a different line of argument, has come 
to the same conclusion as myself with regard to 
the period of Dandi, viz., the latter half of the 


‘th century. 
- R. NaARASIMHACHAR, 





SOME NOTES ON BUDDHISM. 

AmonG the problems regarding the origin and 
history of Buddhism, the most interesting refer to 
the original language of Buddhism and to the 
prime original tradition upon which the various 
schools into which Buddhism was early divided 
have drawn. In the year 1909a little work of 
the highest importance on the question of the 
formation of the Pali canon was published by 
Professor Sylvain Levi (Les Saintes Ecritures du 
Bouddkhisme) which has been translated into 
English by me. Professor Herman Oldenberg has 
recently brought out Studien Zur Geschichte des 
Buddhistischen Kenonin which he fully recog- 
nises the value and Oe ee importance 


& Kivyddarsa I, 2 


| 
| 
| 


i te 





of the Chinese versions upon which Pref. 
Sylvain Levi has relied. Prof. Oldenberg brings 
out a few fresh points which will be studied with 
interest by the schools of Ceylon, Siam and 
| Burma. He produces a number of parallels from 
, the Palitexts tothe Diryiraddna. He shows that 
the Pali school is mentioned by the Divyivaddni. 
He admits that the Pali is notthe original 
language of Buddhism and that the Pali canon 
is translated from the Mégadhi. He examines 
carefully the Pischel fragment of the Sanskrit 
Aiguitara Nikdéya, and, with the help of the 
Chinese rendering furnished by Prof. Sylvain 
Levi, is enabled to correct the Pali text; and 
interprets the whole differently from the con- 
struing of the passage by Pischel. Both the 
scholars emphasise the capital nature of the 
eritical study of Prof. Anesaki on the four 
Buddhistic 4gamas in Chinese. Prof. Oldenberg 
devotes some pages to the literary history of the 
Jdiaka and examines finally the history of the 
canon as constructed by Prof. Sylvain Levi, 
He is of opinon that the artists of the Bharhut 
and the Sanchi Topes were acquainted with a 
later version of the life of the Buddha than that 
preserved in the Pali texts. Heis of the same 
opinion as Prof. Liiders that the original 
language of Buddhism was the old Ardha-Magadhf., 
A very interesting fact is the prohibition of 
image worship by the Buddhaas hinted at by 
Prof. Oldenberg. It would be highly interesting 
to gather together from the oldest portions of the 
Tipitaka direct interdiction of idol worship. 
Another contribution of high valne from the 
same distinguished Professor at Géttingen is the 
Studien Zum Mahdvastu which explores the 
Sanskrit work and takes up the search for 
parallels, where it was left by Prof. M. Senart and 
Prof. Windisch. Though generally the Pro- 
fessor is enabled to prove the superiority of the 
Pali texts, he himself is the first to bring into 
prominence such passages in Palias have been 
emended with the help of Sanskrit. A striking 
instance of the Mahdvastu supplying a gap in the 
P&li text, as published both in London and Siam, is 
given at p. 131. Prof. Oldenberg gives ample 
instances where the Sanskrit text is more brief 
than Péli, and asserts that these are so many 
exceptions which prove the rule. At times he 
himself is in doubt to decide whichis the older, 


5 KAvyamila odition, oe ge ieee 48-50. 


6 See his edition of BhAsa’s Svapnavisavadatiam, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, No. XV, Introduction, p.XXIII. 
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the Pali or Sanskrit (p. 185). Here and there 
Prof. Oldenberg finds traces of the prime canon 
on which both the Pali and the Sanskrit are based 
(p. 150). Prof. Oldenberg objects, in the light of 
Central Asian discoveries, to the assertion of Prof, 
Rhys Davids that the old vinaya had never been 
translated into Sanskrit. 

In the Journal Asiatique, Sept. and Oct. 1912, 
Prof. Sylvain Levi gives an exhaustive 
study of the apramdda-varga and the Sanskrit 
Dharmupada discovered by the Pilliot mission, 
A very interesting fact deduced by Prof, 
Sylvain Levi from the Chinese authorities is that 
@ portion of the Dharmapada was translated 
from Sanskrit into Chinese by a fire-worshipper 
converted to Buddhism and that the Mahdvasiu 
mentions the Dharmapada. 

Perhaps of still greater value and interest is 
the Professor’s dissertation on the pre-canonic 
language of Buddhism in the Journal Asiatique, 
Novem. and Decem. 1912. The conclusion of 
his most fascinating study seems to be that the 
Asoka edict of Bairat mentions portions of the 
Buddhistic scriptures in the language in which 
they were first given out, that is to say, the 
prime language of Buddhism. I hope to givea 
more detailed notice shortly of Prof. Sylvain Levi's 
studies, which, if accepted, must greatly modify 
qur views of Ur-Buddhism and its language, 

* 2 * 

Theorie des douze equses hy Prof. I. de la 
Valle Poussin is his further study of the 
Buddhist theory of the pratiiyasamutpdda. 
The Professor uses, besides the P&li canon, the 
Tibetan Shatistambasitra, and Sanskrit works 
among them the invaluable Abhkidharmakosha of 
Vasubandhu. Sanskritists interested in Buddh- 
ist philosophy will be glad to learn that the 
Belgian Academy will soon bring out the third 
kosha and that Prof. Sylvain Levi is engaged on 
the first dealing with vijfiafia and shadayatana. 


G. K. Nazman, 





KABASKARA OR THE KATKARI TRIBE. 

(Translated from Mr. V. K. Rajwade’s Marathi 
essay.) 

(1) Along with the words Arat ta, Paundra, 
Sauvira, Vanga, Kalinga and Prantina, expressive 
of those countries and their peoples, the word 
Kéraskaraalso occurs in the 14th siiéra of the second 
kandiké in the first adhydya of the first prasna of 


_ 4 The original ossay is published in the Report 


the Baudhéyana-dharma-stiras. This same word 
Karaskara is met with in the 44th Chapter of the 
Karnaparvam of the Mahdébhdrata. In both these 
places, this word is used to denote a tribe of 
barbarians, Bandhdyana has prescribed an ex- 
Piation for those who might have incurred the 
guilt of visiting the country of these people, 
Dr. Bithler thinks that they must have lived 
in the South. (Vide, note on p. 148, Sacred Books of 
the Hast, Vol. XIV), This ingenious suggestion, 
if accepted—and we for ourselves see no objec- 
tion to it—enables us to throw a new and a better 
light upon the 156th s#ira kévaskarovrikehah 
Occurring in the first p@da of the sixth Chapter of 
Panini’s Ashtddhydyt. The PAraskarAdi group 
also includes this word Karasakara, which stands 
second there. There is, therefore, no doubt, that 
Panini knew the term Kéraskara. Some people 
include it in the Kaskadi group, but this is not 
generally allowed. The expression Sétra Kdras- 
karo vrikshah means a tree growing in the country 
called Kéraskara and itself having the same name. 
Panini,’ we thus clearly see, well knew two facts— 
(1) that Karaskara was the name of 2 country and 
(2) that the trees from that country were also 
called kéraskara. Of course, if the suggestion 
that Kéraskara must be some southern country— 
lying to the South of the Vindhya mountains—be 
approved, then we may surely say that this 
soythern country called Karaskara was known to 
Panini, who, moreover, knew that a very precious 
kind of timber was being imported from that 
country into Northern India, in his time. 

(2) Now, Baudh&yana tells us that Karaskara, 
is the name of a barbarian tribe. Let us try to 
find out, who these people must have been and 
what must be the present corruption of their 
name. We think that these KAraskaras of the 
time of Panini and Baudhdyana are the present 


Katkaris of Maharashtra. The name Katkaris 
can be derived thus;— 


ARAT =AITARC = HAHC = HTH. 

As at present, so in ancient times, these Katkaris 
used to live in the Mahdkantéra to the south of the 
Vindhyas and the country which they occupied 
came to be called Karaskara after them. The 
derivation of this word given in the Bombay 
Gazetteer is thoroughly untenable. P&nini thus 
must have known the Karaskara country, the 
Kdraskara tree and possibly also the Karaskara 
people. 

K. C. M. 


of the Bharat-Itihasa-Samshodhak-Mandal Vol, III Pari Tj. 


JuLy, 1913] 


BOOK-NOTICE 


EN OAPI SI SST 0 DO FC UP To  RSREEOUNTRURTETRmmemesmamaree a 


THE VADNER PLATES OF BUDDHARAJA. 


In December 1912, I discovered at Vadner in 
the Chandor Taluka of the Nasik District a set 
of two copperplates. They contain a grant 
issued by Buddhar&ja, son of Sankaragane, son 
of Krishnaréja of the Katachchuri family of 
Central India, which appears to be an Imperial 
dynasty. 

The characters belong to the southern variety 
ef alphabet and resemble those of the Abhéna? 
plates of Sankaragana and the plates of Buddha- 
raja found at Sarsavni®, 2 village 44 miles from 
P&draé in the Baroda State. These last bear the 
date, the 15th of the dark half of Kartika of the 
year 361 of the Kalachuri era. The Vadner 
plates record an earlier grant, dated Bhddrapada 
Suddha trayodaé of the year 360 of the same ern 
The date does not admit of complete verification. 
Attention is invited to Dr, Kielhorn’s remarks on 
the Sarsavai plates of Buddhar&ja. (Hp. Ind. 
Vol. VI. p. 295). Diwan Bahadur Pillai of Madras 
has kindly furnished me with three dates, viz. 
(1) A. D. 607, Friday, 11th August, (2) A. D, 608, 
Thursday 29th August, and (3) A, D. 609, Tues- 
day 19th Augusé, one of which corresponds to that 
occurring in our grant, Iam inclined to accept 
the third or the last date. 

The Kalachuris' are mentioned in the Miraj 
grant, the Nerar plates (Anée Vol. VII, p. 161), 
the SAnkhédé plate of Séntilla (Ep. Ind., Vol II, 
p. 23), the Aithole* and Mahadkfta® or rather 
Makutesvara column inscriptions. 

The last record states that Buddhar&ja was 
defeated by Mangalisa of the Chalukya dynasty, 
who took possession of all the wealth of the 
former. From this® one is apt to suppose that 


the power of the Kalachuris of Central India 
was crushed for ever. But the Sarsayni and the 
Vadner plates prove that Buddharaja must have 
made good his resources, and reclaimed at least 
the territory from Gujarat tothe Deccan, which 
probably formed the integral part of the empire. 
The Vadner charter was issued at the request of 
Queen Anantam&héyi by the illustrious Buddha- 
réja while his camp was pitched at Vidiéa, It 
was made for the purpose of defraying the cost 
of the five great sacrifices, bali, charu, vaisvadéva, 
agnihdira aud others. The name of the diteaka 
(messenger for the conveyance of the grant) is 
Prasahyavigraha,’ the great officer appointed 
over the army, and that of the writer is N&phita’, 
the minister who had to look to the arrangement 
of peace and war. 

The donee is Botasvimin or Bodasvimin of the 
Vajasaneya-Ma&dhyandina school and of Kaéyapa 
gétra, amd aresident of Vatanagara, doubtless the 
modern Vadner in the Ohandor idélukd. It was 
the headquarters of the bhéga of that name, 
Vada is the Pr&krit form of Vata and nagara is 
shortened into nér. We thus get Vadner. The 
village granted és said to be near Bhattauriké, 
which may very possibly be Bh&tgaon about 
$ miles from Vadner.® 

As my paper on the YVadner plates will be 
published later on, it is needless to dilate on other 
points here. The above summary is given, as 
antiquarians are always naturally anxious to 
learn the salient facts mentioned in an ancient 
inscription newly brought to light. 

It will be noted that the present grant is 
only the third known issued by the imperial 
Kalachuri family, 

Y. R. Gurre, 





% 


BOOK-NOTICH, 


A Primee or HINDUISM by J. W. FarquHar, Second 


Edition. Oxford University Press; London, Henry 

Frowde, 1912, 

Turs is a remarkable book both on account of 
its contents and its authorship, for it has been 
written by the Literary Secretary of the National 


Council of Young Men’s Christian Associations, 





<< 


1 Ey. Ind., Vol. TS, pp. 296 to 300. 


in India and Ceylon, and it is a careful and 
competent historical account of that form of 
religion, which is known as Hinduism. The 
reader is taken successively through the prehis- 
toric period, when primitive animism was 


firat developed in the family, to the Vedic times 


and the rise of the priesthood and theology. 


” 2 Joid., Vol. VI., pages 294 to 300. 


* Dr. Fleet has shown that the forms Kalatetri, Kalachuri, Kalachuri, grischcbart and Ka&lachchari are 
identical and are applied to the same family (Anie. Vol. XIX, p. 16). 


* Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, pp. 1 +0 12. 


ie, Vol, XIX, pages 7 to 20. 


¢ The date of the Makutéévara oolumapéncoription 12th Aprij,602 A, D. or thereaboniag 


7 Prasahyavigraha is aluo the ditakajof the Sareavyi grant, . 


® Ante, Fol. XIX, p. 9, 


* Line 34, 


Pinte 


ww 





49 vade mecun. 


_miain value lies in the fac? that they bring before 
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er 
a a age ee a a en Gt oie epee eS ee ee 


Thence to the philosophic period and the forma- | the student the first connected authentic account 
ti £ the religious doctrines, which laid the | of these two reigns. Hitherto, all that has been 
ae ee f = duism asa distinct form of | available to the English enquirer of an authorita- 
sae rg ieee of Buddhism and | tive nature, apart from Lane-Poole’s monograph 
J snner to the scholastic périod, when the | in the Rulers of India series, are the disconnected 
doctrine became defined in authoritative writings | translations of Hlliot from vernacular authors, 
and manuals, The author then passes on the | which have the f urther disadvantage of being 
period of the deification of heroes, which has had | out of strict chronological order and very difficult 
so great an effect on the Hinduism of to-day and ; to collate. 
on itsallied religions, and to the days otf which he The book is well put together and the f oot 
calls decadence, giving birth to the exclusive sec- } notes are of special value, as they not only give 
tarianism from which India has never recovered, | chapter and verse for the statements in the text, 
despite the efforts of the great general orthodox ,j but provide an extensive bibliography which can- 
sects and of the unorthodox eclectic reformers not but be of the greatest assistance to the stu- 
that arose in mediaval times, with their doctrines dent of this period of Indian history. 
of faith and pure deism. And finally he deals with It is pleasant to observe that the author warmly 
the modern revival of Hinduism as a patriotic | acknowledges his indebtedness to the assistance 
stand against the enormous influence of West- | afforded him by the late Mr. William Irvine, te 
ern ideas on the populace since the advent of | whose unselfish generosity many other writers 
British rule and the Christian Missionaries. on Indian historical subjects have owed so much. 

All the vexed questions involved in such a On. the other hand, the unpleasant feature of 
survey are treated with historical fairntss and | the book is the absence of an index, for which 
wide knowledge and with true sympathy. The { the long list of contents does not compensate the 
style is clear and brief. The reader is shown | student, One knows how much it goes against 
the history, religion and literature of each | the grain of the true Oriental to coneoct an ac- 
period, with illustrative readings and delightful | curate index, but when it eomes to the author’s 
representative texts, and there #re also a#tached | turn to dive into as many volumes as the present 
to each chapter’a series of most careful~tables, | writer has had to consult in the course of his 
exhibiting in the. briefest and clearest form | historical studies, he will realize the supreme 
possible such points as caste, orders of Brahmans, | value of a competent index in saving time and 
the growth of the Vedas, the chief schools and | labour. 
their Bréhmanas, Hindu chronological ideas, the 
Upanishads, Sruti or the Hindu Canon, the Sétras, 
the Manuals of the Vedic Sehools, the Buddhist 
Tipitaka, the chronology of the Incarnation, the 
systems of Hindu Philosophy, the Sectarial 
Literature, the Vaishnava, Saiva, Krishnaite, and 
Bhégavata Schools, and the medisval reformers. 

There are also useful chapters on the outline 
of the history of the Hindu family, Indian 
asceticism, modern Hinduism as a System, the 
animism of the outcaste classes, and the Hindu 
social organization. 

To missionaries who would learn something of 
the religious idealthat dominate those amongst 
whom they work, and to all Huropeans who 
would wish to understand, even dimly, the 
mental attibudes towardsreligion gi those among 
whom they dwell or with whom they come in 
daily contact in India, this book is an invaluable 

























vai 


R. CO. Tempus. 





GEANTHA-PRADARBANI (Nos, 84-89). Edited and pub- 
lished by S&S. P. V. RanaawaruasvaAmMi ABRYAVARA- 
s@URU. Printed by G. R. Knisuna Murry, at the 
Arsha Press, Vizagapatam. 

THE editor of this monthly is not unknown to 
‘the readers of this Journal. In the numbers re- 
ferred to are published Prékrita-sarvasva of Mar- 
kandeya-kavindra and Aphorisms of Jaina Prékrit 
Grammar of Trivikrama. No pains seem to have 
b spared in properly editing these works. 
Some of the works so far published in this 
monthly are Srtharsha’s Dvirtipa-kosha, Agastya’s 
Sabda-satngréba, Sarmkara's Samyami - néma- 
malikd, Appayy& Dikshita’s Prékrita-mani-dipa, 
Annarhbhatta’s Mitéksharé, and Divyastrichari- 
ta. He also contemplates editing MAdhav4- 
wcharya’s Ekdkshara-ratna-mdld, Mah&deva’s Upa- 
gsarga-varga, Sesha-Sri-Krishna’s Pada-chandrikd, 
Leindda-Nydyabhishana, and so on, There can 
thus be no doubt that Mr. Ranganathasvémin’s 
one aim appears to be to publish rare and 
“aluable Sanskrit works, And now that the old 
, Advyamalé is all but extinet, the value of his 
monthly can scarcely be overrated especially as it 
“is being so well edited by him. 

% 


al 
R, O. Tampere. 

a 
History oF AURANGZIB. Mainly d on Pexsian sour- 

ces By J. N. Sam#KAR: 2 vols. M. C. Sarkeg & Sons, 

Caleutia 1912, Rs. 3-6. ds.neé 8 

These two volumes comprise@in reality the 
reigns of Shih Jahan and Aurangzeb, and their 


D. R. B. 
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THE OBSOLETE TIN CURRENCY AND MONEY OF THE 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES,, 

BY SIR B. C, TEMPLE, Barr. 

(Continued from p, 185.) | 

-APPENDIX Iv. ,. ‘ , 
Extracts from various authorities relating to the —" 
Tin Currency of the Malay Peninsula. 
ig _ oo: 
Denys, A Descriptive Dictionary of British Malaya, 1894. 

S. v. Money. A great variety of small coins of brass, gopper, tin and zinc are in circulation 
throughout all the (Dutch) Islands. -Ihe most frequent of hese is the Dutch doit, of which 
about 800 ought to go to a Spanish doflar. The intringic Talwe of all such coins, however, has no 
relation to their assumed one, and being usttelly over-issued, they are generally at a heavy 
discount, ; . 

The small coins of Kedah are of tin; #Epey go under the name of éru (stamp, impression). 
Of these 160 are filed on a filament of rattan, of which’ 8 strings (tal’), or 1280 coins, are 
considered equal to a hard dollar, a 

Chinese cash are often known as _ pitis by the Malays. This was the name of the ancient 
coins of Java, and is a frequent appellation fer money in general, as well as for small chanyn . 
Chinese coins of this description were found in the ruins of the ancient Singapore, of as early a 
time as the tenth century, and we have the authority of the first Huropean that visited Borneo 
proper, the companion of Magellan, that they were the only money of that part of the Archipelago 
‘The money,’ says Pigafetta, ‘which the Moors use in this country is of brass, with a hole for 
filing it, On one s‘de only there are four characters, which represent the great king of China. 

They call it picis’ (Primo Viaggio, p. 124). 
The absence of, all other current coins than such as are now mentioned, previous to the arrival 
of Europeans is testified to by the Portuguese historian (Barro), and this even in Malacca, the most 
considerable trading emporiam in the Archipelago. The enterprising Albuquerque, before he 
quitted that place after its conquest proceeded to supply this deficiency , . . ‘he ordered 
money to be coined, for in the country gold and silver yassed only as merchandise, and during the 
reign of the king Muhammad there was no othe? coined money than that made from tin, which 
“served only for the ordinary transactions of the market.’ (Decade, II. Bk. 2, ch. 2), 
If. 
Newbold, Polttical and Statistical decount of the British Settlements 
| in the Straits of Malacca. 

2 vole, 1839. . 

Vol. I, p. 94. The following extracts from treaties made by, the Dutch shew that they did 
not fail to profit by this opportunity of increasing the revenue of Malacca. Article I. cf a treaty 
concluded by the Dutch Governor, West Boelan, in council with the Chiefs of Rumbows (Remban) 
an@ Calang (Klang) dated Malacca, 24 January 1760:— The tin being, the produce of Lingee 
(Linggi), Rumbowe and Calang, without any exception, will ke delivered to the Company 
at 88 dollars a dakara of three ptkuls, and this price will always continue without its being 
enhanced. . : 

p.96. The Dutch resumed their monopoly, as we find from the 7th article of a treaty, 
dated, Naning, 5 June 1819, between the Supreme Government of Netheskands India and Rajah 
Ali, the Panghulu and Ampat Suku, of Rumbowe which ran*thus:—Rajah Ali, the Panghulu 
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Sungie-Ujong, Rumbowe, and any place under their authority, without reservation. The 
Government binds itself to pay 40 Sp. dollars per dhara of 300 katé of 370 lbs.” | - On 
the resumption of Malacca by the English in 1825, the tin trade relapsed into the hands 
of private merchants, . . 

p. 100. The tin assumes the shape of the ingots of commerce, of which there are ¢wo Kinds, 
common in Sungei-Ujong, tampang and kiping or bangka. The former weighs from half a katt to 
two Kuti, and the latter from 50 to 60 hati: one hati is equal to one pound and three quarters, 

p. 108, According te Mr, Crawfurd (Hist. of the Indian Arehipelago, 1820), the cost of 
producing a cwt. of bangka®’ tin is but £ 1-2-8, whereas the cost of producing the same quantity 
of Cornish tin amounts to £ 8-4-7. The cost of a cwé. of the metal in Sungei-Ujong is estimated 
by an intelligent native at £ 1-8-0. 


Tif, 
J. R, A. S. Straits Branch, No. 10. 82 Nos., Singapore, 
ne 1878-99. 


p. 246, In a MS. collection of Duich treaties prepared in Batavia under the orders of 
Su Stamford Raffles, while he-was sLieut.~Governor of Java the following engagement is to be 
found, It is dated 15 August 1650, Cornelis van der Lyn being then Governor-General, 
** Contract with the Chiefs of Perak, dependent on Acheen, stipulating that the exclusive tin trade 
granted to the Compapy by the Ratoo of Acheen will likewise embrace the State of Perak; that 
is to say, that the same will in future be restricted to the Dutch Company and the inhabitants 
of Acheen, Yang-de-per Tuan, Sultan of Perak, farther promises in obedience to the order 
received from Acheen to direct all foreigners now trading at Perak to depart without delay with 
an interdiction against returning hereafter. The Company to pay the same duty as at Acheen for 
the tin it shall export, and the value of the tin ‘coinage to remain as it is at present : viz., 1 didor 
for } Sp. dollar, and 1 bakare of 3 nikul for 125 bidor or 313 Sp. dollars, 

BP, 247. ¢. 1651. The first named, Peirah (Perek), is situated on the Malay Coast and is 
subject to the Queen of Acheh (Agheen). "The Establishment, which is under the control of an 
onderkoopman is maintained by ihe E. Maatschappy solely for the trade in tin, which is obtained 
for ready money or piece goods at the rate of 5] Rix-dollars the Sahara, 

p. 238. We are told, in an extract from a Malay Obronicle of Perak, that for a bakara of 
tin the Dutch could pay 82 reais (dollars); the duty was 2 reals besides. 

p. 262. In a contract between the Dutch FR, I, Company and the Sultan of Perak, dated 
1765, the latter engages to sell all his tin exclusively to the Dutch “at the rate of c, 364 or Sp. 
dollars 114 per (pikul of) 125 lbs., or per bahara of 375 lbs. Sp. dollars 84,” 

p. #67, The tin of Perak is said to be delivered to the Dutch “at the rate of 32 Sp. dollars 
per dahara of 428 Ibs.” (1786). 


p- 268. Magwell says (1883) that the old Perak currency, lumps of tin weighing 23 kati 

each, called bidor, lazve altogetfer disappeared. 
Iv. 
Marsden, History of Sumatra, ed, 1811, 

p. 772, “Tin caWiéd timah is a very considerable article of trade 
situated in the island of Bangka, lying near Palembang and are said to have been accidently 
discovered there in 1710 by the burning of a house - . It is exported for the most part in 
small pieces or cakes called tampdhg, and sometimes in slabs ” (héping). 

8 J. e., from the Island of Bangka near Palembang in Sumatra. 
Stevens, Guide to BE. I. Trade, 175, b. 87, says exactly the same thing: “ The Pecul contains 100 Catty 


. The mines are 


or 375 lbs, or 125 Bid” (bidor), 
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Vv. 
Rafies, Java, 1830, Vol. II, Appendiz. 


(1). p. 4 footnote The pichis is a small tin coin, of which 200 make a wang, and 28 wang 
are equal in value to a Sp, dollar. 


(2). p.clavt, In the local currency of Java, 10 copper doits make one wang (a small silver 
coin) and 12 wang one rupee. 


(3). p. claviit, The following tableS’ shows the current value of the different coins 
circulating in Java :—= : 


4 doits make 1s stiver 
10_—S=y, ” 1 dubbeltje 
30 = «,, a 1 schelling 
60 5, 5 1 half rupee (Batavian, Surat or Arcot) 
120 4, ’ 1 rupee (ditto) 
240. y, i 1 American or Austrian dollar 


[other variants ]® 


63 doits make 1 half sicca rupee (Bengal) 
126 - - 1 sicca rupee 
132 SC, 3 1 half Sp. dollar 
164 =, ‘5 1 Sp. dollar 
190 a, “s 1 rix-dollar (of account) 
312, 1 old ducatoon ' 
320 —s,, - 1 new ducatoon 


From these tables can be deduced the following useful scales and inferences :— 
(1). 200 pichis make 1 wang 
28 wang 3 1 Sp. dollar 
5600 pichis to the Sp. dollar .*. the pichis here are Chinese cash. 
Also 24 wang go to the dollar, making 4800 pzchis to the dollar. The rix-dollar 
account) would run 4500 cash to the dollar, 
(2). 10 doits make 1 wang 
24 wang 3 1 dollar 
240 doits to the dollar .. 22 doit make 1 cent, and the doit is here the 
Dutch cash, 
(3) General scale. 


doits 
to the dollar 4 doits make 1. = stiver (cent) 
10 22 stiver 4s 1 dubbeltje (wang) 
30 3 dubbeltje 99 1 schelling 
60 2 schelling :9 1 half-rupee (suku) 
120 2 half rupees 43 1 rupee (jampal) 
240 2 rupees 1 dollar 


240 doits to the dollar .°. 22 doit make 1 cent and the doit is here 
the Dutch cash. 


*5 Selections only; differently stated from Raffles for clearness. 
°° Showing how easily the reports of observers of the old time can be misinterpreted, 
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VI. 
Thomas Bowrey, Malay Dictionary®’, 1701, 
10th Dialogue. 


(1) Achee. 
16 Miams make 1 booncal 
20 booncal ‘$s 1 cattee 
100 cattee ‘ 1 pecool 
2  pecool®® i 1 bahar Malayo 


The dahar contains of English averdupoiz weight: 396 1. ll oz. 14 gr. The booncal 
contains of troy weight: I oz. 8 dw. 28 gr. 

The aforesaid is the Malayo weight, bat they also use the China dachin or stilliard for 
great weights, which is accounted so:— 


10 coonderin make 1 mas 
10 mas a 1 tial [tahdl, tale] 
16 tial be 1 cattee 
100 cattee : 1 pecool 
3 pecool os 1 bahar Malayo . 


The China pecool contains of English averdupoiz weight: 181 2,13 02.12 dw. The teal 
contains of Troy weight: 1 oz, 4dw.1 gr. 
" (2) Bamjarmasseen. 
The weights used to weigh gold and silver is accounted so:— 
3 matabooroong®¢ make 1 telae [téra, tra: Chinese pron.] 
6 telae . 1 mas 
16 mas 5 1 tial 
The tial contains of Troy weight: 1 oz. 8 dw. Ten mas is accounted a dollar weight, but if 
tke dollar wants 4 telae it is passable. One mas weight of gold is accounted the same value 
as a Silver dollar; if so, 10 mis weight of gold, or one dollar weight of gold, is valued at ten 
silver dollars, bat men may buy gold cheaper.®® The dust-gold is near equal in fineness to 
Kaglish gold. For great weights they use the China stilliards. 
(3) Succadana. 
The weights used to weigh gold and silver is accounted so :— 
3 matabooroong make 1 telae 
6 telae » tJ mas 
16 mas ss 1 tial 
For great weights is used the China dachin or stilliard, The jal contains of Troy 
weight, loz. 12dw.13 gr. The price of gold is 16 dollars a tial: its fineness is near as 
English gold. 
(4) Passeer, 
The weights used to weigh gold and silver are accounted so:— 
3 mataboorung make 1 telae 
6 telae 1 mas 


3 


16 mas ‘ ls tial 


ST A very rare and practically 


unknown book. Two copies in the British Museum, 
% (?) Misprint for 3 peczol, 


“a Mataburung, bird’a eye: abrus seed. Cf, Milburn, Oriental Commerce, 1818, Vol. II, 
matabooroong becomes malabooro ong and felae becomes teéa (=féla), 
téra. 


eer This means that the ratio of gold to silver was in the latter part of the 17th century 10: lorless, For 
tatio of gold to silver in the Far East at Various periods see ante. vol. XXVI. p. 310, 


p. 415, where 
which, when written by a Chinaman, represents 
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The tial contains of Troy weight: 1 oz. 5 dw. lgr. The gold is in fineness near the 
English gold, and is valued at 16 dollars the tial. For great weights is used the pecoo/ and 
cattee: 100 cattee = 1 pecool. The pecool contains of English averdupoiz weight 119 pounds. 

(5) Extract from a Letter about Merchandize., 
(dollars cents) 

Black pepper : 25 Sahar, each bahar 3 pecool, at 12 dollers the dakar ... _300 

White pepper: 15 dahar, at 22 dollers the dahar, is eee ose — 330 

Dragon’s blood: 5 pecool, at 45 dollers the pecool,is ... ee one «60D 

Bees-wax: 10 pecool, at 12 dollers the pecool, is ... - on .. =120 

Canes; 1000 ... Sa% iy aes sae vs ies ee 29 48 

Factorage of 1025 dollers, at 2 percent ... =a ne = awe «= 20 12 


102579 





VII. 
Chalmers, History of Currency in the British Colonies, 1898. 

p. 882. For this settlement (Penang) the Company in 1787 and 1788 struck a silver 
coinage consisting of rupees, with half and quarter rupees and copper cents, half cents and 
quarter cents, . . - There were also‘pice’ here usually of tin. For on 22nd March, 
1809, a Government advertisement states that :—‘' whereas large quantities of spurious pice are 
now in circulation in this settlement and Government having ordered a new coinage of pice 
to the amount of 4,000 dollars, which with those that have been before coined at different 
times, by order of Government, will be sufficient for the purposes of general circulation. 
Notice is hereby given that on and after the first of next month no pice will be received into 
the treasury of this island, except such as have been coined by the order of the Government, 
as before mentioned, so that 100 of which pice shall not weigh less than 4% caities of pure 
tin?! 

Though the (E. 1.) Company had established the rupee as the standard coin in Penang, 
the trade relations of the settlement constrained the mercantile community to adopt as their 
standard, not the Indian coin, but the universal Spanish dollar, the coin familiar to the 
conservative races with whom they had commerce. Therefore from the earliest days of 
Penang, the dollar, not the rupee, was the recognised standard of value. Writing of this 
Island Kelly says in his Universal Cambist of 1825 :— Accounts are kept in Spanish dollars, 
copangs and pice, 10 pice make a copang and 10 copangs one Spanish dollar. The current 
pice are coined in the Island. They are pieces of tin, 16 of which weigh a catty or 13 Ib. 
English. On the exchange of dollars into pice there is a loss of 2%. 

p, 888. The Currency of the Straits Settlements is thus described in Low’s Diseriaizon 
on Penang, ete., in 1886 :—“ The dollar. is the favourite coin in the Straits. It exchanges in 
the bazaars fora number varying from 100 up to 120 pice. At present itis pretty steady 
at.106.72 Indian rupees are also in circulation, but gold coins are hardly ever seen. There 
are also half dollars, and the divisions of the sicca [Government] rupee. A sicca rupee 
exchanges in the bazaar for 50 pice on an average” [%. ¢, ab par asa half dollar}. And 
similarly Newbold in his Account of the British Settlements in the Straits of Malacca, 1839, 
(says) . . . ‘* The most current copper coins are the cent, half and quarter cent, the 
doit, the wang, the wang bhara [bakaru], and the Indian pice.” 


i 

% The total is really 1024 dollars 60 cents including ‘‘ factorage,” 

11 This gives the ratio of tin to silver as 5g: 1. See next note. 

72 The nominal local ratio of tin to silver was10}: 1t010: 1. Theactual ratio as shown by comparative 
weighments of tin money and its silver equivalents (ante. p. 13) was 73:1. The statements here show ratios of 
54, 6%, 64 and 5: 1; no doubt all due to local variations in the value of tin as stated in terms of silver money. 
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pp. 388-4. In 1835 the Company revised its currency legislation for the whole of its 
territories, which included the Straits Settlements, and made no exception in favour of the 
dollar-using colony when enforcing the establishment of the rupee as the standard coin, with 
pice as subsidiary circulation. The first concession which the Company made to the require- 
ments of the Straits currency was in 1847, when by Act No. VI, of that year it was provided 
that the Indian Regulations shall not apply to copper currency of the Settlements of Penang, 
Singapore and Malacca . . . But this concession was withdrawn in 1855. The 
preamble of Act XVII of that year reads as follows :— Whereas the Company’s rupee 
is by Act XVII of 1835 a legal tender in the Settlements of Prince of Wales Island (Pevang), 
Singapore and Malacca, but no copper coin except the half-pice issued under Act XI of 1854 
is now legal tender of fractions of a rupee in that Settlement . . . it was enacted as 
follows from the Ist July 1855 :— 

A pie (cash) should be the legal 

tender in the Straits as 420 to the dollar 


A half-pice 280 
A pice? 140 
A donble pice 70 , 


p. 883 (In 1868) Sir Hercules Robinson exposed the absurdities of the existing 
regulations :—AlIl accounts throughout the Straits Settlements, except those of the Govern- 
ment, are kept in dollars and cents, but the smaller accounts are kept in the denomination of 
rupees, annas and pies, causing thereby much needless labour and confusion in the financial 
department. 

p. 886. (On the transfer of the Colony from the Indian to the Imperial Government in 
1867), the new local Legislation . . . under date Ist April 1867 passed the Legal 
Tender Act of 1867, repealing all laws for making Indian coin legal tender, and declaring 
that from Ist April “the dollar . . . shall be the only legal tender in payment or on 
account of any engagement whatever, except as hereinafter mentioned (3. ¢., as to subsidiary 
silver coins) . . . The Act goes on to place limits of tender of . . . such copper or 
bronze coins as may be issued by Her Majesty's Mint or any branch thereof, representing the 
cent or one hundredth part, the half-cent or two hundredth part or the quarter-cent or four 
hundredth part of the dollar . . . Footnote. Therate at which the conversion of the old 
into the new currency was to be effected was 220 rupees per 100 dollars. 

VIII. 
Histoire de la navigation aux Indes Orientales par les Hollandois. 
Par G.M. A.W. L. [Lodewijcksz Willen]. 
Amsterdam, 1609.4 [Translated.] 

[Book I. relates to the First Dutch Voyage, 1595-7] fol. 30b. The Chinese live only at 

Bantam . . . Those who live at Bantam are those who buy pepper of the villagers . . 

. storing it until the Chinese ships arrive, when they sell it at two sacks for a caiti, that 
is, 100,000 caxas [cash], for which they have bought eight sacks or more . . Eight or ten 
of these ships come every year in January. . . . They bring the coin which has enrrency 
over all the Island of Java and the neighbouring Islands; it is called cas in the Malay 
Janguage and pitts in Java. It is less than a denier,’ and of very bad alloy, being cast in a 
mould. It is of lead mixed with the copper dross,’° and therefore s0 fragile that whena string 

78 Ratio of tin to silver 43: 1. 


7¢ These extracts contain the first report of the currency i i 
y in the Malay Arch 
French in which the account is written is quaint and difficult, J Hee meee eegeene ure 
8 At that time 240 denier went to the livre (quarter dollar}==960 to the dollar, 
** The text has: “de plomb meslé d’escume de cuiyre ” [? zinc], 
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of them is dropped, eight, ten, twelve, or more are broken. Also it they are soaked for a 
single night in salt water, they stick together so firmly that half of them are broken. 

This coim is cast im a mould in China, at the town of Chincheu,?’ situated in twenty-five 
degrees North Latitude, and they first began to take it there in 1590, at which date it was first 
cast in a mould by order of King Hammion, the present ruler, because the King, who was 
his predecessor, named Wontai, seeing that the caxas which had been made for the preceding 
twenty years by King Hoyjen had, to a large extent, filled the islands ;78 for they have 
no currency in China, where everything is bought and sold by little pieces of sive: which they 
weigh by the condurt [candareen]. These are little red beans ( fasiols), having a black spot on 
one side, called in Latin aérus. 

Fol, 3ia. The Chinese merchants bringing them [cash] from China in such a great 
quantity and being able to pass them, invented this nasty little coin,7® in order that by the use 
and handling thereof, they might break them and use them up. Considering this, that King had 
them made of an even worse quality, and strung them by a square hole in the middle, 200 together. 
This they call a satac and they are of the value of 8 liards of our money. Five satac fastened 
together make 1000 cazas which they call sapceou: 12,000-18,000 cazas are bought for a real of 
8 [dollar].6° Few of the first cazas are found because they are nearly all used up, and in Java 
they are no longer current. When they were first introduced, six sacks of pepper were bought 
for 10,000, where now, on the arrival of the Chinese, they buy only iwo or cccasionally 2} sacks 
for 100,000 caxas of the present currency . . 


Now, because we have spoken of the weight condur?, it should be noted that a large number of 
reils of 8 [dollars] are taken to China, which will not pass because no coin is current there. But 
_they cut them into little pieces, weighed by the above mentioned condurd, ten of which make a 
[gold] mas, and 10 mas make a ¢ayel, which is as much as 12 ordinary reals [of silver ].82 


EX. 


Anonymous : Collection of Voyages undertaken by thé’Dutch Hast India Company. Translated 
into English [really paraphrased and extended from several authorities of all dates]. London, 
1708. 


p. 137. Waiting for the payment of pieces of eight for cazias, which the Dutch had, 
bought of them. These cazias are a kind of money of worse alloy than lead, of which they 
string 200 together and call8? it una saute de caxtas and ¢azas. 


2 Cachao in Tonquin. See Crawfurd, Embassy to Siam and Cochin China, 1828, p. 517. 

78 This information and “‘history’’ is of course only what the Dutch were told locally. 

79 Cf, Crawfurd, Embassy to Stam and Cochin China, 1828 p. 243. “(At Hué) hebrought . . . 30 quansin 
money. About 15 Sp. dollars in a miserable coin composed of zinc.” 

80 Malay, sa-takok, a knot on a string: sa-péku, sa-paku, a string of cash: Yule, Hobson-Jobson, 8. v. sapdque 
Crawfurd, Malay-Dict., s. v. paku(==Cantonese pak, a string of cash). Liard was an old French copper coin, worth 
apparently about an English penny on the above statement. 

5 sa-takok—=1 sa-péku 

c,123 sa-péhu =—=1 doar .*. 1 sa-péku== 8 cents 

3 Tiard ==5 sa-takok .. 1 liard = li 

1 cent == penny ... lliard == ¢ 
The close connection of this scale with the sub-divisiéns of the tin ingot currency of the Malay Peninsula will 
have become by now clear to the reader. 

81 All this is copied by Mandelslo without acknowledgment in the fashion of his time in Voyages and 
Travels to the E. Indies, 1680-40, in Davies’ trans. 1669, pp. 117. Itis also used ina Collection of Voyages of the 
Dutch E. I. Co., 1708, pp. 198 f. 

82 J. ¢., the Portuguese so callit. Una sauta de caaias come from Portuguese information and would mean a 
“string’’ (sa-utas, one string or file) of cash, In the work quoted sauta is misprinted santa and sapocou (sa-7éku) 
is misprinted sapoon. 
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p. 169. Though 140,000 cazas, which is six score pieces of eight, were offered to make 
him [a Dutchman] prisoner and deliver him to the Portugnese: [11663 to the dollar]. 

p. 238, The small caxas are not current money in Bali, but only the great ones, 6,000 
of which are worth a piece of eight. 

x. 
John Crawfurd. Journal of an Embassy to the Courts of Siam and Cochin China, 1828. 

p. 517, The proper coined money of Tonquin and Cochin China is called a sapek or 
sapeque, and formerly consisted of brass, but at present of zinc. It is about the size of an 
English shilling, bears the King’s name in the Chinese character and has a square hole in the 
middle for the convenience of being strung, 60 sapeks make amas, and 10 mas one kwan 
or guan [dollar] as it is more usually written. The two last are moneys of account: 
600 sapeks, which make a kwan, are commonly strung upon a filament of ratan and in this 
manner kept for use, forming a bulky and most inconvenient currency. Ingots of gold and 
silver, stamped by the Government are current in the Country, although not considered 
coin . . . the zinc coin, as well as the gold and silver ingots are struck at Cachao, the capital 
of Tongking. The punishment of death is inflicted for forging the former. The Sp. dollar is 
current in Cochin China and valued at one guan and a half by the Government. The Zwan of 
account according to the statement now given ought to be worth 55 cents or something more than 
half a Sp, dollar, but its price fluctuates with the plenty or scarcity of silver, as may naturally be 
expected. The price paid by the King for the metal, from which ihe zine currency is struck, is 
only 12 guans the picul: so that of course it passes for infinitely more than its intrinsic value, and is 
therefore an object of considerable revenue.%3 

XT, 
Bowring: Kingdom and People of Stam in 1855-1857, 

Vol. I1.,p. 384. [Cambodia—The King sent us] 30 chu-chu. This is the currency of the 
country and a very inconvenient one itis. The only coin current in Cambodia besides % ie 
is the petis, This is made of an alloy of zinc and tin, very thin, and so brittle as to be easily 
broken between the fingers. It has Chinese characters on one side and a square hole in the middle, 
for the purpose of being strung on a cord like Chinese cash. The coin itself is Cockin-Chinese, 
but is current over a great extent of country, including Cochin-China, Tongking, Laos, 
Champa and Combodia. . . . 

60 petis make 1 tean 
10 tean ig 1 chuchu® 
? chuchu ,, 1 S8p, dollar 
4200 petis to the dollar, 

Ten chuchu are generally tied together in a bundle for convenience of carriage: the weight of 
the bundle is enormous, four of them weighing a ptcul. We received from the King 8 bundles— 
their equivalent value being equal in Straits money to the magnificent sum of 4 dollars and 28 
cents or thereabouts. It certainly looked a great deal, and was just about as much as a man 
could carry. 


(To be continued.) 
g 


3 This gives a scale 60 sapek == 1 mas 
10mas = 1kwan 


Ween 


600 sapek (cash) t6 the kwan. 
Government reckoning, 400 cash to the dollar: actual relative value, 1200 cash to the dollar, 


** This exactly tallies with Cochin-China scale reported by Crawfurd, supra, No. X. Chuchok Malay 
string, file [of pierced cash], | 
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KING CHANDRA OF THE MEHARAULI IRON PILLAR INSCRIPTION. 
BY M,. M. HARAPRASAD SHASTRI, M. A, C. I. E.; CALCUTTA, 

THe Mehirault posthumous iron pillar inscription gives the following historical informa- 
tion :— 

Chandra, an independent ruler conquered Bengal, crossed the seven tributaries of the Indus, 
and brought Balkh within his sway. The southern boundaries of his dominions were washed by 
the waves of the southern seas. He was a worshipper of Vishnu and he erected a flag-staff in 
honour of that deity, 

The inscription gives ne information about his capital, his parentage and his time, but as the 
characters in which it is incised belong to the early Gupta variety of Indian alphabet, he may have 
flourished in the first century of the Gupta era. 

The inscription does not give his surname, Any surname may be given to him. Babu 
Nagendra Nath Vasu gave him the surname Varman, and Mr, Vincent Smith, the surname Gupta. 
Mr. Vasu’s paper appeared in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for 1895, pages 
177 to 180, and Mr, Smith’s in the J. R. A. S. for 1897, pages 1 to 18. Mr. Vasu bases his 
theory on the Susunia inscription of Chandravarman which he read from an imperfect impression 
as follows :— 

Pushkardmbudhipater Makdrdja-Sri-Siddhavarmmanak putrasya Mahdrdja-Sré-Chandravar- 
manahk krtiih. Chakrasvdminah Dasdgrendtisrishiah. 

Mr. Smith bases his theory on the fact that at that period there was no great king who could 
conquer Bengal and Balkh at the same time, and on the fact that the inscription belongs to the 
north eastern variety of Gupta character, Mr. Vasu says that this Chandravarman is identical 
with the Chandravarman who was defeated along with other poteatates of Arydvarta by Samudra- 
gupta. Mr. Smith says that that may be true, but he cannot be the Chandra of the Iron Pillar, as 
he is simply styled mzkérdj@ which means a subordinate position. Mr. Vasu says if this Chandra 
could conquer Bengal from the Pushkara Lake, how can he be a small king ? Mr. Smith replies that 
Pushkardmbudhi must be some place in Bengal or Assam, and not the Pushkara Lake. 

I believe, I have stated the position of the two scholars on this point as far as a third person 
ean do. But some facts have since then come to light which have strengthened the position of . 
Mr. Vasu. 

Mr. R. D. Banerji very kindly sent me a good impression of the Susunia inscription, This 
impression improves the reading given by Mr. Vasu in one point at least, What he reads 
Pushkardmbudhipateh is really Pushkarand dhipateh. This makes a good deal of difference in its 
historical bearing. Pushharémbudhi may or may not be the Pushkara Lake near Ajmer, It may 
appear to matter-of-fact people absurd to call that small sheet of water, 7 miles from Ajmer, an 
ambudhi, but Sanskrit poets are capable of such exaggeration. The latter part of the compound 
word may lead men to think of the sea, which is close to Bengal though not to Assam. But all 
these speculations have been set at rest by the new reading. Pushkarana is a city which still 
exists. It is the second city in the Jodhpur State, and now stands on the border of the great 
sandy desert.! Inthe map given by Mr. Smith in his history of the conquest of Samudragupta, 
vast tracts of the country round Pushkarana have been left outside these conquests. So even he 
admits that there were independent kings in this part of India which Samudragupta did not or 
could not conquer. There is nothing to prevent the supposition that Chandravarman king of 
Pushkarana conquered or raided the greater portion of Aryavarta and even Balkh but that 
Samudragupta sent him away from Aryavarta, but could not conquer his home provinces in 
Western India; and I believe this is the right supposition. 


rea ee ee 
1 Its antiquity is youched by the fact that an infiuential body of Brahmans in Western India go by the name 
of the city. 
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Another fact has also come to light which confirms Mr. Vasu’s theory. Babu Jaya Sankar, 
Vakil, Mandasor, has some property close to the city. While he was cultivating one of the 
fields, his men turned up astone which contained an inscription. It was immediately taken 
possession of and keptin the house of the Subbah of the Province. In Ociober last I saw the 
stone and read it, Butas my stay there was short, 1 was not quite satisfied with my reading. 
Babu Jaya Sankar very kindly gave me two impressions which he had taken on very thin paper, 
But as I wanted to be quite sure, I applied to Dr. Marshall, Director-General of Archeeology in 
India, and at his instance Mr. D, R. Bhandarkar has sent mean excellentimpression. This stone 
contains only half the inscription. It breaks up in the middle of a sentence. But the portion 
that remains gives us a good deal of historical information. It was incised in the year 461 of the 
Milava era, that is, 404 A. D.,and it gives usa line of kings in Western India, wz. Jayavarman, 
his son Simhavarman, and his son Naravarman, who was reigning in 404 A.D. Now, this 
Naravarman is known to us from the Gatgdhar inscription, dated 426 A. D., of Visvavarman, who 
was his son. Referring to the new impression of the Susunia inscription given to me by 
Mr, R. D. Banerji, I find that what Mr. Vasu read Siddhavarman is really Simhavarman, written 
exactly in the same way as the Simhavarman in the inscription discovered by Mr. Jaya Sankar. 
In the Susunid inscription then, Simhavarman is the father of Chandravarman, and in the 
Mandasor inscription of 404 A.D. he is the father of Naravarman, May not Chandravarman 
and Naravarman be brothers? They both hail from western India, they both have the surname 
Varman, and the name of their father is also the same. They also come near to each other in 
time,— Naravarman in 404 A. D. and Chandravarman in Samudragupta’s time, which Mr. Smith 
puts down from 345-380. But as his successor’s earliest inscription is dated in Gupta Samvat 
$2, thas is, 401 A. T., his reign may have come down toa few years later than 380 A. D. 
Mr. Smith is wrong, I believe, in including Mandasor in the map of Samndragupta’s conquests. 
For Naravarman and his son VisSvavarman do not seem to have acknowledged any obligation to 
the Guptas, The only inscription from Western Malwa in which a Gupta name appears is that of 
- Bandhuvarman (486 A. D.), son of Visvavarman, in which Kumaragupta’s Lame is given first and 
then that of Bandhuvarman, who is again extolled for his many good qualities, showing that the 
subjection was not very hard, The line of Varman kings of Pushkarana would then run thus— 

Jayavarman 


Simbavarman 


| 





Lad 


Chandravarman Naravarman 


V iévavarman 


Bandhuvarman, 
reigning in subjection 

to Kumiaragupta. 
It may be urged that the title of all these monarchs, namely mahérdja shows a subordinate 
position. Butis it a fact that makdrdja always meant a subordinate position? To whom would 
Maharaja Jayavarman bea subordinate? Naravarman’s grandfather must have lived in 350 
A.D. or thereabout. There was no big empire at that time in India, and, by the showing of 


Mr, Vincent Smith’s map, Pokarna was never included in Samudragupta’s conquests, and yet 
Sitnbavarman of Pokarna is styled a mahdrdja, 
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Mr. Vincent Smith may say that as itis not probable that a Maharaja of Pokarna should 
invade distant Bengal, there must have been some Pushkara or Pushkarana in Bengal or Assam. 
But then the burden of proving lies on him, Pushkarna is a well-known place. The Susunia 
inscription agrees in character with the Mandasor inscription of A.D. 404. The compound 
letter m and A are exactly alike in both. They are records within a few decades of each other. So 
unless the contrary is clearly shown, people have a right to believe that a Maharaji of Pokarna did 
invade Bengal. It may be argued that while Chandragupta I. and Samudragupta were powerful 
monarchs aud were extending their dominions on all sides from the capital at Pataliputra: how 
could a king, however powerful, of Pokarna, conquer Bengal? But the Susunid inscription says 
that Chandravarman of Pokarna did conquer that part of the country and erect the wheel there; 
so in spite of Chandragupta and Samudragupta he did come there and conquer. 


This may be possible only if it is considered that Chandravarman came to Bengal before the 
victorious career of Samudragupta began. In fact, Samudragupta, in establishing his dominions 
in Aryavarta, had to conquer Chandravarman. In ancient India and even in modern India power- 
ful kings often had dominions distant from their home provinces. Duryodhana had Anga as 
one of huis provinces, though in the intermediate space there were other independent sovereigns, 
The feudatory states of the present day often have possessions detached from their main 
possession. Shivaji had Tanjore far away from Poona. Similarly Chandravarman might have 
possessions in Bengal. 

It is much easier to believe that a Maharaji of Pokarna would invade or lead an army to 
Balkh than to think that a Maharaja of Pataliputra would invade that country. The distance 
between P&taliputra and Balkh is certainly much greater than the distance between Pokarna 
and Balkh or Pokarna and Bengal.? 

The argument from palwography, though very powerful when centuries are concerned, is of 
very little force for shorter periods. That the iron pillar inscription is written in eastern variety 
of Gupta character does not show that the inscription. necessarily belongs to a Gupta emperor. 
The man who inscribed the inscription may have known only the eastern variety of character. 
The last argument of Mr. Vincent Smith is now given in his own words. :— 


‘*When to all these arguments is added this, that it is impossible to indicate any other sove- 
reign of the period to whom the language could be applied the conclusion is inevitable that the 
Chandra who set up the iron pillar was beyond doubt Chandragupta IT.’ 

The inevitable conclusion depends upon one assumption that it is impossible to indicate any 
other sovereign, But, with Sirnhavarman close by at Pokarna, having complete mastery of west- 
ern India including western and even central Malwa, where is the impossibility of indicating 
another sovereign ? 

Mr, Smith admits that the wording of the iron pillar inscription departs widely from the 
ordinary formula of the Gupta inscriptions, and yet he is convinced that the mysterious emperor 
ean be no other than Chandragupta II. But others are not so convinced, and the probability of 
the mysterious emperor being Chandravarman is now all the greater for the newreading of Pushka- 
rana for Puskara in the Susunia record and the discovery of the new Mandasor inscription of 404 


A.D. 
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2 The Sisunié inscription has the figure of a wheel before it. The wheel is pretty large and is complete with 
spokes, nave and rim. The inscription is meant to record the dedication of the wheel to Vishnu, The iron 
pillar inscription records the dedication of a flagstaff to Vishnu. Both these are likely to be the work of one 
devoted follower of Vishnu. This is another argument in favour of the Candra of iron-pillar being Candra Varma. 
Because the wheel and flagstaff are both sacred to Vishnu and one who erects a wheel is likely to erect a flagstaff 
also. I think the same donor dedicated other signe also sacred to Vishnu and some of them may yot be discoverd. 
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MUKTAGIRI 
BY HIRA LAL, B. A.; NAGPUR. 


Moxtaciri or Salvation Hill is what is called a stddha-ksheira of Jainas, whence 34 crores 
(35 millions) of Jaina devotees are said to have obtained nirvdna or salvation. Its old name is 
said to have been Medhagiri or Sheep Hill, because a sheep happened to fall from its top, but 
attained salvation owing to the sanctity of the place. It is referred to as Medhigiri in the 
Jaina book Nirvdna-bhakid, in which the following gaé¢hd occurs :— 

Achchalapura vara niyade 
isinat bhdya Medhigirt sthare 
Ahuthihaya kodio nivvdna. 
gayd namo test. 

“To the north-east of Achchalapura lies Medhigiri Hill (whence) 3} crores* attained -nirvdnu. 
I bow down to it.” 

Achchalpura is the old name of Ellichpur, to the north-east of which lies Moktagiri, at a 
distance of about six miles. Itis included in the Betil district of the Central Provinces and 
is fifty-seven miles from Badniir, the head-quarters of the district. The hill is included within 
the village of Thapora, and is about a mile away from the Jast?, It is reached by a country 
road, passing between two mountains rising high on either side, and presenting a most pictu- 
resque view to the passer by. These two hills, which are parts of the Satpudad range, meet at 
the point which was selected by the Jainas as their sacred place, where as many as 48" 
temples have been constructed, containing 85 idols of the various Tirthankaras, the principal 
one being Paérsvanatha. Below the hill there is a new temple built in which twenty-five idols 
are enshrined, some being new and others being those of old temples on the hill, now brought 
down below. The dates on these range from 1488 to 1898 A.D. The hill has two principal 
groups of temples, one at the highest point, containing four temples, which enshrine only the 
twenty-four pairs of charanas, or footmarks of the Tirthahkaras or Jaina incarnations. As a 
matter of fact, however, there are 26 pairs instead of 24, The main group of temples is at the 
middle of the hill, and has a temple cut out from the rock. It is not exactly in the cave 
style, the roof being ornamented with artificial arches. The central and the largest temple 
is that of Par$vandtha with a golden pinnacle on its top. The image inside is canopied with 
seven snake-hoods, one of which, the local tradition goes, was broken with a stick by Aurang- 
zeb, Whereupon a stream of blood shot forth, which restrained the iconoclast from making 
further injuries to the idol. It is believed that until recently the blood mark was visible on 


the broken hood, but somehow or other it has now disappeared. The tem 


ple was apparently 
roofed, but a brick dome, 


as in almost all other temples, has been erected over it, fully on the 
Muhammadan style. To the west of this temple there are three temples made of stone. One 
has a small portico supported on four pillars, two of which belong to an old temple, which seems 
to have fallen down. Thevcarvings on these pillars are beautifully executed, especially the 
one which occupies the south-west corner. It is ornamented with kriimukhas and with car- 
vings of bells suspended with chains, as also Jinas in standing and sitting postures. Inside the 
temple, of which this forms the portico, there are broken pieces of pillars and ékhara, which 
indicate the existence of an older temple here. 

On a still higher level to the west of this temple is another old temple, which has an 
underground terrace, This is rather in a decayed state, and has had to be supported by 

1 Visited on 18-83-10, 


* The word is kods, which is taken as & corruption of koti ; but the more reasonable version would be to take 
i is its ordinary sense of a score. It is very possible that 70 saints obtained nirvdne from this hill, 
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buttresses in several places. Atthe entrance on the top there is an exquisite carved image 


of a Jaina Tirthaikara. Thus there are really 5 old temples, which may claim to have been 
built during medieval Brahmanic period, or prior to the 18th century A. D. 

Most of the images placed in this group of temples are made of black or white marble, 
but there are others made of ordinary red stone. Most of the marble stones are dated, and 
go as far back as 1488 A.D. They are much finer in sculpture than the red ones, which are 
locally believed to be older than the marble ones. It is very possible that the red ones are 
older and were made by local sculptors, who apparently were rude workers, 

Besides the temples, there are spacious dharmasalds, or rest-houses for the pilgrims, and 
there are also underground temples, where everything is pitch dark without a lamp. Some 
of these underground places are said to have been covered up as being dangerous. Formerly 
the temples were not carefully looked after and they had decayed, but now the Jaina commnu- 
nity is taking active interest in their conservation, and duly repairs and whitewashes them. 
This work was first commenced in the year 1890 by Bapa Shah of Ellichpur, who spent about 
Rs. 22,000 in doing jérnoddhdra or repairs, and enshrining new images where they were missing. 
Now each temple contains three or four or even a larger number of images. Onone temple there 
is a stone inscription dated Samvat 1691 and Saka 1556, or 1634 A. D., recording the names 
of the builder with his family. Another stone has now been inserted giving the repairer’s 
name as Sitabai of Amraoti. A regular staff of temple servants is now engaged to look after 
the temples, whose picturesqueness is well described by a party of visitors, in the Visitors’ 
Book kept by the manager, This may well be quoted here. ‘This charming place, due 
to the charity and munificence of the Jaina community, so full of beauty and interest, perch- 
ed in such commanding surroundings, wrought upon us all a sort of spell. One would 
well believe that the green moss-grown water-fall was fashioned, as we were told by our guide, 
by the fairies. The images of the gods, their expressive countenances, mysterious and brood- 
ing, with foreheads that seem to hide within themselves great thoughts, withdrawn and 
unspeakable, the courtyards, the temples and all their beanty, brought great enjoyment to 
our party 3.” 

The Jainas believe that there is occasionally a shower of kesar (saffron) rain on the 
temples, which leaves yellow marks on them. Whether this has any connection with any 


kind of droppings from the numberless bhamwar bees, which make numerous combs on the 
rocks is a matter for leisurely determination. 


ON SOME NEW DATES OF PANDYA KINGS IN THE 18TH CENTURY A, D. 
BY DEWAN BAHADUR LD. SWAMIKANNU PILLAI, M.A., B.L, (MADRAS); 
LL.B. (LOND.). 
(Continued from p. 172.) 
*Jatavarman Sundara Pandya. 

[Reign began between 29th December 1270 (See No, 584 of 1902 below) and 5th January 1271. | 

1909 (680). From the west wall of the Chandikésvara shrine in the temple of Nedungala- 
nathasvamin, at Tirunedungalam (Trichinopoly District), Gift of Jand for a lamp by Aryan 
Sivandakalalagiyan of Puduvir in Arvalakirram, a sub-division of Rajéndra-chéla-valanadu. 

Date.—3rd year of Jatévarman Sundara Pindya; Rishabha; su. 11; Monday; “Pushya” 
[su. 11 error for su. 5]. On Monday, 22 May 1278, Rishabha su. 5 and ‘* Pushya’”’ ended 
respectively at °73 and ‘Ol of the day, . 

Note.—A date wrong by 6 tithis isnot a satisfactory date. It is possible, however, that Pusam, 
the Tamil equivalent in the inscription for Pushya, is a wrong reading for ** Puram”? = ‘*Purva 
Phalguni,”’ but though the combination of ‘‘Purva Phalguni” with Rishabha su. 11 is possible, such a 
combination did not actually occur even once on a Monday between A.D. 1200 and A.D. 1350. 
Tt occurred on days of the week, other than Monday, in A.D. 1200, 1216, 1227, 1235, 1238, 
1254, 1265, &c ; and on Monday, but in Mesha (mot Rishabha) in 1258 and 1275. Possibly 


8 H. Campbell and others, 
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the date intended is Monday, 4th April, A.D, 1278, when Mesha su. 11 and ‘* Purva Phalgunt’’ 
commenced; they ended next day at.33 and.70 respectively, This would be the ord 
regnal year of Jat. Sund. Pandya whose reign began in 1276. 

1909 (303). From the south wall of the outer prdkdra of the Kachchhapésvara temple at 
Tirukkachchir (Chingleput District). Gift of one buffalo for a lamp. 

Date.—7th year of Jat. Sundara Pandya: Mina; su. 10; Sunday; ‘‘Hasta’’ [Mina error for 
Rishabha]. On Sunday 24th May 1276, Rishabha su. 10 and “Hasta” ended at -49 and -16 
respectively. [Regnal year, 7th, should be 6th]. 

1908 (411). From the west wall of the first prdkdra in the Vilindthasvémin temple at 
Tiruvilimilalai, Tanjore District; Damaged. Seems to record a gift of land for the benefit of 
the mathas and minor shrines in the temple at Tiruvilimilalai ; mentions a certain Narpatten- 
nayira Pillai among the Saiva devotees. 

Date.—8th year of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya; Dhanus; su.8; Friday; ‘‘Révati.” On 
Friday, 23 Decr. 1278, Dhanus, su. 8; and ‘* Révati’’ ended at - 26 and - 03 respectively. 

1909 (667). From the north wall of the mandapa in front of the central shrine in the temple 
of Nedungalanathasvamin, at Tirunedungalam, Trichinopoly District, Gift of land to the temple 
of Tirunedungala Udaiya Nayandr in Vadagavi-nadu which was a sub-division of Pandya- 
kulapati-valanidu. 

Date.— 8th year of Jat. Sundara Pandya; Makara; su. 10; Wednesday ; “Rohini.” On Wed- 
nesday 5 Jan. 1278, Makara su. 10 ended at -36 and “Rdhini” commenced, ending next day at ‘41, 

1909 (819). From the north wall of the Vighnéivara shrine near the tank, in the Tiruk- 
kachchir village (Chingleput District), Gift of land in Brahmaku[ la Jitir alias Véttaikaran- 
kulattir in Urrukkattukéttam, to the temple of Narpattennayira-vinnagar Emberuman at 
Tirrukkachchir. 

Date.—8th year of Jat, Sundara Pandya; Rishabha; su. 3; Thursday; « Pashya.” On 
Thursday 26 May 1278, Rishabha su. 3 ended at :387 of day and ‘‘ Pushya” commenced, ending at 
27 of Friday. 

1909 (805). From the south wall of the outer prdkdra of the Kachchhapéévara temple at 
Tirukkachchir (Chingleput District), Records the gift by a temple dancing-girl, of aJamp and 
a brass image carrying it. 

Date.—8th year of Jat. Sund. Pandya; Mithuna ; dahula - + «+ « + Monday, “Utt, 
Bhad.” On Monday 13 June 1278, Mithuna ba, 7; and “Utt, Bhad.” ended at °30 and °79 
respectively. 

1902 (584). From the west wall of the Saundaryd-nayaki shrine in the Kéltévara temple at 
Kalaiyarkévil (Madura District), Gift of land. 


Date.—10th year of Jat. Sund. Pandya; Dhanus, su, 2; Sunday ; ‘‘ Pushya” [Dhanus must be 
Mekara, and gukla must be bahula]. On Sunday 28 Dec, 1281, Makara ba. 2 and ‘* Pushya” 
came to end respectively at - 76 and - 00 of the day. 

Note.——Relying on this date, I have fixed the earlier limit of the commencement of this reign 
as 29 Dec. 1270. The particular combination of tithi and nakshatra on a Sunday did not oceur in 


the 10th year of reign of any of the other Sundara Pandyas and it may therefore be safely 
assumed that the date belongs-to the present reign. 


If so it would belong to t 
to the 10th. elong to the 11th year, not 


| 1909 (315). From the north wall of the outer prakdra of 
Tirukkachchir (Chingleput District), Refers to the confiscatio 


ious and misbehaved people at Uttippakkam and registers a gift to the temple of Tirukkachchir. 
Date.—13th year of Jat. Sund. Pandya. Kumbha, su,5; Wednesday; ‘Agvint.” On 
Thursday 4 Feb, 1283, Kumbha su. 5 and “ Asvint” came to end at - 20 and -39 respective] 
They were both current for the greater part of Wednesday, 3rd February. " 
as 1909 (418). From the east wall of the prakdra in the Vyaghrapédésvara temple at Siddha~- 
hngamadam (S. Arcot). Records that the Siva-Brahmanas of the temple agreed to provide for offer- 
ings mn the shrine of Aludaiya Pillaiyar, from the interest on 2000 Kaéu presented to the temple 
by Arindavan-Pallavardiyan in the time of Kopperutijingadéva and now placed in their hands, 


the Kachchhapéévara temple at 
n of the property of some rebel- 
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Date.—13th year of Jat. Sund. Pandya ; Mina; su. 6; Saturday; « Rohint.” On Sat. 6th 
March 1283, Mina. su. 6 and “‘ Rohini” ended at ‘O1 and °54 respectively. 

1901 (191). From the south wall of the mandapa in front of the ApatsahAyééyara temple at 
Tennéri (Chingleput District). Gift of land, 

Date.—14th year of Jat. Sund, Pandya ; month of Adi: Monday; “ Hasta.” On Monday 9th 
July 1285, ‘* Hasta” ended at -48 | Reznal year should be 15th, not 14th]. 

1909 (308). From the south wall of the outer prdkdra of the Kachchhapégvara temple at 
Tirukkachir (Chingleput District), Gift of 3 cows for a lamp by a merchant of Madhurantaka- 
Chaturvédimangalam, residing in the street Buvanamuludupperunderuvy, of that village. 

Date.—I17th year of Jat. Sund. Pandya; Simha, gukla . . . . & udlujeo”, Monday ; 
“Utt. Ash.” On Monday 6 Sep. 1288, Sitha gukla navami (9th tithi) ended at ‘22 of day and 
“ Utt. Ash.” was current for the greater part of the day, ending at -21 next day. [Regnal year 
was strictly the 18th, not 17th]. 

N. B.—This Jatavarman Sundara Paudya, whose reign is attested by six regular and 
several fairly regular dates, noticed above, comes between Kielhorn’s Jat. Sund. Pandya I 
and his Jaj. Sund. Pandya II, who is really the third of that name in the present list of Pandyas 
of the 13th century. I would, however, not assign any numbers till we know more about the 
Sundara Pandyas in the latter half of the 12th and the first half of the 13th century; but simply 
distinguish each Pandya, whether Sundara or Vira, by the initial year of his reign. It would be 
interesting to know when Jat. Sundara Pandya, who came to the throne on or about 29 Dec. 
1270, ceased to reign. A. D. 1288 is the latest date furnished by Madras Inscriptions, while 
in one of the Pudukottai inscriptions I have found a 30th year for him, 7.4. A. D. 1300. 
If Jat. Sundara Pandya whose reign began in 1270 ceased to reign in or about A. D. 1300, 
he cannot be the parricide who murdered Ma4r. KulaéekharaI,in or about A. D.1310. Nor 
can the parricide be the Jat, Sundara Pandya who next comes under our notice and whose reign, 
beginning in A. D, 1276, ended in all probability, according to the inscriptions, as well as the 
Muhammadan historians, about A. D. 1293. 

Jativarman Sundara Pandya IT. 

(Reign began between 13th September 1275 and 15th May 1276 on or about 25th June 1276). 

1908 (414). From the Vilinathasvamin temple at Tiruvilimilalai (Tanjore District ) Gift of 
land for the recital of tirumurat. 

- Date.—dth year of Jativarman Sundara Pandya; Tula; ba.7; Sunday; “ Pushya.” On 
Sunday, 21 Oct. A.D. 1285 Tula. ba. 7 and “ Pushya” commenced respectively at ‘24 and ‘14 of 
the day. They ended next day at -20 and ‘12 respectively. 

1902 (581 4). From the west wall of the Saundaryandyaki shrine in the Kaligvara temple 
at Kaélaiyarkévil (Madura District), Gift of land. 

Date.—l1th year of Sundara Pandya II. Dhanus; 2nd tyadi, Wednesday; “Punarvasu” 
= Wed. 4th Dec. 1286, on which day Dhanns ba, 2 and “ Punarvasu” ended respectively at -82 
and ‘93 respectively. 

[N. B. “Second tsyadz,” ordinarily meaning the 2nd day of a solar month, is an unusual 
expression for dvitiyd or “2nd lunar tithi’’, although dyadi is etymologically the same as ¢7/Az’]. 

1902 (575). From the south wall of the Kalisvara temple at Kalaiyirkovil (Madura 
District). Gift of land to the temple of Kanappér by Aghérasiva Mudaliar alias Vaidya-chakravartin, 
Mentions also a certain Pushpavanasiva. 

Date.—12th year of Jat. Tribh. Sundara Pandya; Simha 29; ba. 3; Wednesday, ‘* Révati.” 
On Wednesday, 27th August 1287 [which was 380 Simha, not 29 Simha], ba, 3 and “‘Révati’’ ended 
at ‘73 and '37 respectively, 

There is another date, very similarly worded, but referrible to a Sundara Pandya whose reign 
must have commenced in A. D. 1803—[See No. 580 of 1902 below]. 

1907 (590). From the north wall of the Tiruchuttumaliga of Saumyandthasvamin temple 


at Nandalir (Cuddapah). Damaged, 
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1909 (802). From the South wall of the outer prétdra of the KachchapéSwara temple at 
Tiruppachchir ( Chingleput District ) Tamil. Gift of 830 cows and one bull for a lamp by a native 
of Mananallir alias Virasolachaturvédimangalam in Sembir Kottam, a subdivision of Jayahgonda 
chola-mandalam. _ 

Date.—Year opp. 18th of Jativarman Tribh. Sundara Pandya; ba, J0; Monday; “Krittika” = 
Monday 3 July 1290 when ba. 10 in Kataka and ‘‘ Krittika” ended respectively at °44 and -77 
of the day. 

Date.—(15th) year of Jat. Sundara Pandya; Virddht Sathvat; Kumbha; su. 10; Monday, 
‘sPunarvasu.” On Monday 20 Feb. 1290, which was in Virodhi Samvat, Kumbha su. 10 ended at 
‘60, and Punarvasu began, ending next day at °05 . 

[15th year, error for 14th], 

1908 (69.) From the south wall of the central shrine in the Nilakanthésvara temple at 
Vedal (North Arcot District). Gift of land to the temple of Karaikkandisuramudaiya-Nayanir at 
Vidal in Vidar-parru alias Vikrama-Pindya-valanadu, a district of Venkunra-kéttamin J ayangon- 
da chéla-mandalam. 

Date.—| This date appears, without any result, positive or negative, among the dates published 
by Prof. Jacobi in Zp. Ind. XI p. 136]. 3rd year opp. 13th Konerinmaikondan Jat. Sund. Pandya, 
Kataka; su. 7; Wednesday; ‘‘ Hasta’? On Wednesday 4 July, A.D. 1291, Kataka su. 7 and 
‘* Hasta” ended at °53 and ‘01 respectively, (For ending moment of Nakshatra local time has 
also to be considered). 

1904 (123). From the east wall of the mandapa in front of the central shrine in the Sivdn- 
kurésvara temple at Tirthanagari (South Arcot), Gift of land for the festival called Kodanda- 
riman-sandi after the king. 

Date.—drd opposite 13th year of Kénerinmaikondin Sundara Pandyan; Mésha su. 9, “Pushya” 
= Friday 28th March 1292, when Mesha, su. 9 and ‘‘Pushya” ended at °59 and °25 respectively. 

N.B.—The inscription particularizes the date now dealt with as the 276th day of the 16th 
regnal year, If so, the reign would appear to have commenced on or about 25th June 1276, 
which is consistent with all the dates found so far for this Sundara Pandya, except Kielhorn’s “P.” 
No, 27 “‘ year opp. 14; Monday 15th May 1290.” 


* Maravarman Tribhuvanachakravarti Vikrama Pandya. 
(Reign began between 12th Jan. and 29 Aug. 1283). 

1902 (143), From the south wall of the prékdrain the Ramasvamin temple at Bannir 
(Mysore District), Sale of land, 

_ Date.—drd year of Maravarman Vikrama Pandya; Makara ; Su.4; Friday; “ Ponarvasu” 
[Sukla 4 must be Sukia 14}. On Friday llth Jan. 1286, Makara su, 14 and “Punarvasu”’ ended 
at -20 and -12 respectively. 

1896 (120). From the north wall of the second prdkdra in the Kanyikumarf temple at 
Cape Comorin (Travancore State). Gift of lamp. 

Date.—oth year of Maravarman Vikrama Pindya; Dhanus ; gukla 8; Sunday; ‘ Révati,” 

On Sunday 14th Dec. 1287, Dhanus gukla 8 and “ Révat?®’ ended at °12 and 64 respectively. 

1909 (410). From the east wall of the prdkdra in the VyaghrapAdéévara temple at Siddha. 
lingamadam (8, Arcot). Gift of land for offerings by the nagarattdr of Sirring fir. 

Date.—6th year of Mar, Tribh, Vikrama Pandya ; Kanni; su.1; Sunday; ‘ Hasta.” On 
Sunday 29 Aug. 1288 (=1 Kanni), Kanni su. 1 ended at °60 while « Hasta,” began at °38, ending 
next day at °42, ; 

[Inscriptions Nos. 53 and 54 of 1903 give this Pandya the Saka date 1209= A.D. 1287]. 

1900 (116). From the north wall of the first prdkdra of the Trivikr 


Tirukkoilir (S. Arcot), Refers to the king’s victory over 
a gift of two lamps. 


ama-Perumal temple at 
the Kakatiya king Ganapati and records 


Date.—8th year of Tribhuvanardjadhirija Paramésvara Srt Vikrama Pandya; Dhanus; ba. 


8; Friday ; Hasta.” On Friday 14th Dec, 1291, Dhanus ba. 8 and “ Hasta ” ended at "90 and 
"$5 respectively. 
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1901 (251) From the south wall of the central shrine in the Akshéévara temple at Achchara- 
pakkam (Chingleput District), Damaged ; gift of land. 

Date,—ord year of Mar. Tribh, Vikrama Pandya; [may be 5th,” says Epigraphist ; but the 
impression which he was good enough to examine again with me, seems tobe a fairly clear 
“ 8rd year" ]. Mina ; ba, 11; Monday ; “Sravana.” There is no date corresponding to the given 
chronological details between A.D. 1283 and A.D. 1290, but on Monday 26 Feb. 1291 (which 
however was in the 8th year, as in the last inscription, not in the 8rd or 5ih), Mina ba, 11 ended 
at ‘51 of the day and ‘Sravana” commenced at *15, ending at -17 on Tuesday. 

* Jafavarman Tribh, Vikrama Pandya. 

1894 (1 1) From the inside of the north wall of the second prdkdra in the SundararAja-Perumal 
temple at Dadikkombu (Madura District). Incomplete. 

Date.—4th year of Jatévarman Tribhuvana-chakravarti Vikrama Pandya; Mithuna, sn. 9 

Thursday ; ‘ Svati.” 
On this inscription the Madras Epigraphist remarks: “The characters are earlier than those of 
inscriptions belonging to Kielhorn’s ‘ K,’ Konerinmaikondan Vikrama Pandya, whose reign eom- 
menced in A.D.1401. This Jafdvarman Vikrama Pandya may have been contemporaneous with 
Maravarman Vikrama Pandya (A. D. 1283).” 

Elsewhere (Annual Report for 1910-11, p, 79) we read ‘In the time of Jat. Vikrama Pandya 
whose exact period of rule conld not be fixed at present, etc.” 

I find no dates that would suit the chronological details and the period assigned by the 
Epigraphist, except the following ;— 

(1) On Thursday, 30 June A.D. 1278, Mithuna su. 9 and “Svti” ended at -59 and ‘54 
respectively. : 
(2) On Thursday, 1 July, 1305, Mithuna su. 9 and “ Svati” ended a#'90 and -75 respectively, 
When more dates of this reign are found, a further approximation may be attempted, 
* Jatavarman Srivallabhadeva. 
(Reign began between 5 Ap. and 12 Nov. 1291.) 

1909 (503). From the South wall of the Parannangittaruliyasvimin temple at Pudup- 
palaiyam (Tinnevelly District). Tamil, appears to record a gift of money for a lamp; much damaged. 

Date.—6th year of Srimat Srivallabhadeva; Mesha; {ba.] 11; Friday; [may also be read, 
says Epigraphist, as Monday]; “ Uttara Bhadrapada.” On Friday, 19 April A, D. 1297, ba, 11 
in Mesha and *' Uttara Bhadrapada’’ ended respectively at +11 and ‘87 of day. 

1909 (499). From the east wall of the Venkat&achalapati-Perumal temple, at Sdlapuram 
(Tinnevelly District), right of entrance. Damaged ; mentions Uttamasola-Vinnagar. 

Date.=[9]th year of Jatavarman Srivallabhadéva ; Meshall; . . . . » Paurnami ; 
Tuesday. 

The Epigraphist commented thus on this inscription : The record is much damaged and the 
reading very doubtful.” The value, however, of the solar day of the month, in investigating the 
‘particulars of a reign regarding which nothing was known, induced me to beg the Hpigraphist to 
examine the impression once more in my presence. This was done; and the conclusion arrived at 
by us was that although the record was much damaged, there was no doubt about the words 
‘¢ Mesha, Paurnami and Sevvai (= Tuesday);” there remained the day of the solar month which we 
read as 11” but which might equally be “19” or “16”. Presuming that it was “11,’’ I arrive 
at the date, Tuesday 5 April A. D. 1300, which was full-moon day and 11 Mesha, 

1902 (642). From the north wall of the manddpa in front of the central shrine in the 
Parijatavanégvarasvamin temple at Tirukkalar (Tanjore District), Sale of land to Vijaya- 
Ganda-gépala. 

Date—25th year of Jatavarman Srivallabha; Mesha ; su. 11; Saturday ; “Magha.” On 
Saturday, 8 April, A. D. 1316, Magha” ended at -60 of the day and Mesha sukla 11 commenced 


on at ‘18, ending at °26 mext day. i 


; 
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1902 (639). From the east wall of the mandapa in front of the central shrine in the 
Mihirdrunésavara temple at Tirumtyachchir (Tanjore District). Gift of land. 

Date.—21st year of Maravarman Kulagekhara; Mithuna; gukla 12; Monday; ‘ Svati.” 

Later, the same inscription refers to Jatavarman Srivallabhadevas 25th year, Vrischika, 
ba, 15 [aparapakshattu paunniyat, a0 extraordinary expression, since paurnam? must of course fall 
in piirva paksha] ; Wed.; Rohini, The date first quoted in the inscription may be referred, as is 
done below, to the reign of Maravarman Kulaéekhara II, i. ¢., to A.D. 1334. 

The second date may be identified with Wednesday, 12 Nov. 1315, when Rohini ended at °66 
of day, and ba. 1 (aparapakshatiu prathamat) at *95 of day. Hither the inscription wrongly quotes 
paunniyat for prathamai which, considering the unusually erroneous expression commented on 
above, is the more probable alternative or the paurnamé which in meantime ended at ‘97 
of the day on Tuesday, was brought up to sunrise on Wednesday owing either to local time or 
to a peculiarity of local calculation, I think, however, ba. 1 was meant. 

* Maravarman Tribh. Sundara Pandya. 
(Reign began 19 Feb. and 6 Mar. A. D, 1294.) 

1912 (342). From the west wall of the central shrine in the Munkudumisvara temple at 
Kalattur (Chingleput District), Gift of land for offerings to the same temple by Kakkunayakan 
one of the Kaikkélars of the temple. Mentions Gangaikondaséla-chaturvédimangalam, 

Date.—14th year of Maravarman Sundara Pandya, Mésha, su, 13; Sunday; “ Chitra”= 
Sunday, 16 April, A.D. 1807, when Mésha, su. 13 ended at 66 of day, while ‘‘ Chitra ” ended at 
“39 next day, having been current for the greater part of Sunday. 

1911 (348). From the north wall of the central shrine in the Munkudumisvara temple at 
Kalattur (Chingleput District). Gift of land for offerings by Aludaiyanayakan, another Kaik.- 
kéla of Munkudumisvara temple at Kalattur (Chingleput District), 

Date.—14th year of Maravarman Sundara Pandya ; Mina ; su. 1; Monday; “ Révati.” 

On Monday, 6 March A.D. 1807, Mina su. 2 and “ Révati” ended at °82 and °47 of 
the day respectively [‘“su. 1” error for “ su, 2”]. 

1911 (344). From the north wall of the central shrine in the Munkudumisvara Temple 
at Kalattur (Chingleput District). Gift of land [for offerings] by Mallandai, a third Kaikkéla 
of the same temple. The donors in Nos. 842 and 343 were his brothers. 

Date.—14th year of Maravarman Sundara Pandya; Kumbha; Sukia.........; Monday ; 
Uttara-Ashadha. 

On Monday, 19 Feb. A.D. 1808, Kumbha ba. 12, and * Uttara-Ashidha” ended at °89 and 
‘17 of the day respectively [Sukla error for bahula]. 

* Jatavarman Vira Pandya! 
(Reign began between 23 June and 24 July 1296). 

1900 (78). From the north wall of the first prdkdra of the Védapuriswara temple at 
Tirnyottir (North Arcot District). Gift of 64 Cows and 2 Bulls. 

Date,—5th year of Jat. V. Pandya ; Mithuna ; “ Hasta.” Qn Friday 7 July A.D. 1801, 
su. J and Nak. “ Pushya” (not ‘* Hasta”) ended at °56 and °23 of the day. 

7 1908 (401). From the north wall of the first prdkdra in the Vilindthasvémin temple at 
Tirnvilimilali (Tanjore District). Gift of land by a native of Periyahgudi in Tirnnaraiyirnadu 
a sub-division of Kuldttungasdla-valanddu. 

Date.— 6th year of Jat. V. Paadya (no epithet); Kanni; su. 6; Friday; “ Mila.” 

On Friday 28th Sep. A. D. 1802 which was, however, at the beginning of the 7th and near the 
end of the 6th year of Vira Pandya who snffered the Muhammadan invasion, Kannisu.6 (it 
was the last day of Kanni) and Mila ended at ‘10 and °25 of the day respectively. 

2 Since this article was sent to Press, Prof. Hermann Jacobi of Bonn University has calculated four of these 
dates (i.e. those marked?) relating to the reign of Jat. Vira Pandya and published them in Ep. Ind. Vol. XI. 
pp. 137-189. The present results are, however, offered to the public in the form in which they originally stood first 


because several old dates not furnished to Prof. Jacobi, are here referred to the present reign and secondly because 


the findings here presented, especially that relating to the probable commencement of the reign, are not invazi-~ 
ably those arrived at by Prof. Jacobi. 
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1906 (45). From the base of the verandah enclosing the central shrine in the temple of 
Amritaghatésvara at Tirukkadaiyfir (Tanjore District). Gift of land; mentions the 41st year 
(of the king’s predecessor ?) and the shrine of Vikrama-Chélichch uramudaiyar. 

Date.—14th year of Jaf. Vira Pandya ; (no epithet) [Dhan] ba. 10 Wed.; ‘ Svati ;” 

(1) on Wednesday 22nd Dec. 1266, Dhan. ba. 10 and “Svati” ended at -94 and -44 
respectively, 
(2) on Wednesday 16 Dec. 1310, Dhan. ba. 10 and “Svati” ended at +55 and °57 respectively. 

Lf the first of these days were the date intended, it would belong to the conqueror of « tlam, 
Koigu and Chola;” but as no such conquest is explicitly referred to, we may adopt the second 
date which would then belong to Jat. Vira Pandya whose reign began in 1296 and lasted till at 
least 1342. He was the only Vira Pandya who could, so far as is known to us, refer in 1310 to 
a predecessor with 41 years of reign, that is, to his own (natural) father, Maravarman Kulasekhara 
whose reign began in 1268, and who in 1310 was murdered by his legitimate son Sandara Pandya, 

All the remaining dates of this Jat. Vira Pandya refer to the 40th and subsequent years of his 
reign, We know from the Muhummadan historians that Sundara Pandya, after murdering his 
father Maravarman Kulagekhara in 1810, defeated his natural brother Vira Pandya but was after 
wards defeated by the latter with the help of “Manar Barmul,” son of the daughter of the murdered 
Kulagekhara, and fled to Delhi. Vira Pandya’s success and restoration to his throne were of brief 
duration, because in or about 1312 he was attacked and defeated, and the city of Madura sacked, 
by the Muhammadans under Malik Kafur. We are told also that eight Muhammadan Chiefs ruled 
over the Pandyan kingdom from 1310 till about 1358, and there is among the Padukkottai dates 
a Hejra date A, H. 732 (=A.D, 1831-32), About 1340, however, the work of the reconstruction 
and reconsecration of the temples desecrated by the Muhammadan occupation was taken up under 
the auspices of Vira Pandya, who now reappears on the scene, always dating his reign from July 
1296 when he seems to have been installed by his father as co-regent of the Pandyan Dominions. 

¢ 1908 (122). From the east wall of the first prdkdra of the Tiruttalisvara temple at 
Tirupputtir (Madura District). Sale of privileges pertaining to pddikkdval by the sadAd of 
Tirupputir (Madura District) to Ayvaiyan alias Malavachakravartin of Séraikkudi. 

Date.—44th year of Jat. Vira Pandya; 5th Dhanus; su. 1; Thursday, “Mila.” 

On Thursday, 2 Dec. 1889 (= 5 Dhanus) su. 1 and “ Mila’ ended at °51 and °26 respectively. 

1906 (393). From the north wall of the ssazdapa in front of the Satyagirinétha-Peruma} 
temple at Tirumaiyam (Padukkottai). Records the sale of all rights connected with pddikaval. 

Date.—4 [5th] year of Jat. Tribh, Vira Pandya (no epithet); Dhanus; ba. 8; Wed. “Hasta.” 
On Wednesday 13 Dec. 1840, ba. 8 ; and ‘Hasta ” ended at 23 and °28 respectively. 

+1908 (119). From the east wall of the first prakara of the Tiruttalisvara temple at Tirupputtir 
(Madura District), Records that Avaiyan Periya, Nayanar alias Visélayadéva, a native of Kuraik- 
kudi irrigated by (the river) Ténaru in Adalaiyfr-nadu, consecrated again the image in the temple ° 
of Tiruttallyinda-Nayanar which had been polluted by the occupation of the Muhammadans. 

Date.—46th year of Jat. Tribh. Vira Pandya; 14 Kataka ; Monday; su. 5; ‘*Uttara 
Phalguni.” On Monday 12 July 1339, su. 5 and ‘¢ Uttara Phalguni” ended at -22 and -006 
respectively; but the day of the solar month was 15 Kataka not 14th [Regnal year 46 is apparently 
an error for 44]. At p. 138 of Ep. Ind. Vol. XI, Prof. Jacobi gives 2 Aug. 1839 as the equivalent 
of this date; bué as he agrees with me as to the day of the solar month, his ‘2 Aug.” must be a 
lapsus calami for $*12 July.” 

(The Epigraphist, on reading the impression again in my presence, was of opinion that the 
recorded year was clearly 46). 

+1908 (120). From the east wall of the first prékéra of the Tiruttalisvara temple at Tirup- 
puttir (Madara District). Records the Muhammadan occupation of the temple and its consecra- 
tion by Visdlayadéva mentioned in No. 49, He was on this account given certain special 
privileges in the temple by the priests of the temple. 

Date.—44th year of Jat. Vira Pandya; 91 Mithuna ; su.12; Sund.; Anuradha.’’ 
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‘[Reference to Muhammadan occupation commented on in Ept's. Repi., 1908-09, p. 82] 
Sunday 16 June 1342 (=21 Mithuna) ; su, 12 and “ Anuradha” ended at °49 and °77. 
[Regnal year should be 46, not 44]. _ 

(The Epigraphist read the impression again in my presence and was of opinion that the regnal 

‘+ 44), 
sa i ak a * Jafavarman Sundara Pandya. 
(Reign began between 29;Aug. 1302 and 28 Aug. 1308). 

1902 (580). From the west of the kitchen in the Kalisvara temple at Kalaiyér Kévil 
(Madura District) Gift of land. | 

Date.—[1] year of Jat. Sund, Pandya; Simba 31, ba 3; Wed. ... . « . “vats nfl.” 
On Wed. 28 Aug, 1814 (=81 Simha) ba. 3 and nakshatra “‘ Aévint” (Tamil, Aévatz) ended at °89 
and °47; respectively of the day. 

| : Méravarman Kulasekhara II. 
(Reign began between 6th and 29th March 1314.) 

1902 (595). From the inner gépura of the Prémapuriévara temple at Anbil (Trichinopoly 
District), right of entrance. - Incomplete. 

Date year opp. [8rd] of Maravarman Kulaéekhara II. Rishaba ; 13th 

« . . « tithi; Wed.; “Svati.” mw 

On Wednesday 5 May, A.D, 1316, Rishabha su. 18 and “Svati? commenced, ending at ‘09 and 
*40 respectively on Thursday, [Regnal year should be “ year opp. (2nd) not “ year opp. (3rd)’’ J, 

1903 (119), From the east wall of the mandapa in front of the central shrine in the 
Tilakéivara temple at Dévipattanam (Madura District), Mutilated at the beginning. 

Date.—year opp. 2nd of Kulasekhara . . . . Pandya “who conquered every country ;” 
oe © « + « 8th tithi; Sat. ; “ Rohini” ’ - On Saturday, 19 Feb. 1317, Phalguna 
su. 8 and “ Rohini” ended at ‘92 and °25 respectively. 

) From the outer wall, (above the gémukhi) of the inner prdkdra enclosing the 
garbhagrika of the Kuittaliivara temple at Kurralam (or Courtallam, Tinnevelly District) 

Date 7th (2) year of Maravarman Kulasekhara; 13 Kumbha; su. 8; Friday ; day of 
«© Rohini, ” i 

On Friday 5 Feb. A. D. 1321, which was 18 Kumbha, fukla 8 and “Roihni” ended respec- 
tively at-59 and-93 of day. The regnal year looks like “ 4th” in the impression but is really 
‘* 7th,” which fact was verified by the writer’s friends at Kirralam. 

1907 (126). From the north wall of the kitchen in the Siddhajfianéévara temple at Papai- 
gulam (Tinnevelly District). Sale of land to the temple of Karutt-arindumnditta-Pandt [Sa] 
ramudaiya Nayanar, here said to be in S€ranai-V enran-tirumadaivilagam situated in Mullinadu. 

Date.—8th year of Maravarman Tribh, Kulagekhara “ who took every country ;” Tula 
“ [I] 2”; su.9; Wednesday; “Sravana.” ar 

On Wednesday 30 Sep, 1821(=2 Tula), su. 9 and “‘Sravana” ended at :72 and -97 respectively. 

The reading 12 Tula, which I believe to be an error for 2 Tula, gives rise to the following 
observations :—The epithet “ who took every country” may seem to relegate this date to the 
reign of Mar. Kulaiekhara I. The interval between the initial years of the two Kulasekharas 
being 46 years, it follows that lunar tithie ind. nakshatras are likely to occur at the same time of 
the solar year in either reign. (Vide sec, 228 of my Indian Chronology.) Moreover, if a tithi falls 
this year on 2nd Tula, it must have fallen last year on or about 12th Tula, so that per se a particu- 
lar titht and nakshazra, due on the 2nd Tula this year, would, erdinarily, have occurred 47 years 
ago on 12th Tula. Nevertheless, no suitable date, satisfying all the chronological details in the 
inscription, has been found in the reign of Mar. Kulaéekhara I. except A.D. 1274, which how- 
ever, was only the 7th year of that reign (not the 8th). On Wednesday 10th October'A. D. 1274 
(=13 Tula, not 12 Tula) Tula su. 9 commenced at 08 of the day, ending next day at 14, while 
naxshaira Sravana ended at °55 on W ednesday. 


N. B.—This inscription is on the north wall of a temple kitchen, while the next, No. 125, is 
on the west wall. 
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1907 ¢ 0). From the west wall of the kitchen in the Siddhajnanésvara temple at Papangulam 
(Tinnevelly)." Sale of land to the temple of Karutt-arindu-muditia Pandi [Sa]ramudaiya Nayanir, 

Date.—8th year of Maravarman . . . Tribh. Kulagekhara; Dhanus 11 ; ba : 
Tuesday, “Svati.”’ 

Oa Tuesday 15th December 1821 (=19 Dhanus) ba, 10 ended at °18 and “Svati’’ at ‘24 of 
the day. i 

[‘The inked impression of the inscription was read again in my presence by the Epigraphist, 
and the conclusion come toby him was that the solar day of the month could be read either 
as ‘' 11” or as ‘19. The latter reading suits the other chronological details which are clear. ] 

1907 (149). From the south wall of the shrine of the goddess in the Siva temple at Piva- 
laikkudi (Pudnkkotai State). Gift of the village of Pivalaikkudi. Mentions the festival called 
Maramanikkan-sandi and a certain Sdélai-Kalyilayamudaiydn alias Kalikadinda Pandiyadévar. 
The temple is called Udaiyar Tiruppivalaikkudi-udaiya-Ndéyanar in Vadaparranddu including 
Sevvalir, a sub-division of Kidalir-nadu, a district_of Ten-kénadu. 

;  Date.—16th year of Mar. Kulasekhara “who took every country ;” Vrigchika ; su, 5 
Wednesday, ‘* Révati.” 

On Thursday, 25 January, 1330, Kumbha [not Vriichika], su. 5 and Révati ended at 20 
and °18 respectively; in other words they were current for the greater part of Wednesday, 24. - 
January, on which they commenced at *10 and °07 respectively [Vrischika, error for Kumbha}. 

[The Epigraphist, at p. 78 of his Annual Report for 1907-08, identifies this prince with Mar, 





° 
2 


Kulagekhara I,but the date does not suit the 16th regnal year of that reign]. 


On Wednesday, 3 Nov, 1283, Vrischika, su. 12 (mot sukla 5) and Révati ended at ‘71 
and ‘71 respectively. 

On Wednesday, 81 Oct. 1286, Vriéchika, su. 12 (not sukla 5) and ** Révatt” ended at ‘66 
and -96 reapectively. 

These dates would answer for the 16th and 19th years of Maravarman Kulagekhara I (16 and 
19 being easily confounded in Tamil writing with each other); but gukla 5 for gukla 12 is not an 
error so readily accounted for as Vrischika for Kumbha. 

* Jatavarman Tribh. Parakrama Pandya. 

(Reign began between 15 April and 10 August 1815.) 

1906 (395). From the west wall of the mandapa in front of the Satyagirindtha-Perumal 
temple at Tirumaiyam (Pudukkottai State). Incomplete. Sale of land for marriage expenses. _ 

Date.—5th year opp. 7th of Jaf. Tribh, Parikrama Pandya ; Kumbha; ba. 12; Sunday ; 
“Uttara Ashadha.” On Monday 11 Feb. A. D, 1825, Kumbha ba. 12 and “ Uttara Ashadha ” 
ended at ‘22 and °11 respectively. In other words, ba, 12 and ‘ Utt. Ash.’ were current for the 
greater part of Sunday, 10 Feb. 1325. ([Regnal year should be 10th not 12th]. 

1894 (17). From the east wall of the mandapa in front of the PushpavanéSvara shrine at 
Tiruppfivanam (Madura District), Gift of land. , 

Date.—(Wrongly assigned in App. to Asnual*Report for 1894-95 to Konerinmaikondan’s 8t 
year) 9th year of Parikrama Pandya ; Simha su.8; Wednesday, “Anuradha.” On Wednesday 
10 Aug, A.D, 1323, Simha su. 8 and *‘ Anuradha” ended at °48 and °45 respectively. 

* Tribh. Kulasékharadéva. 

[23 July A.D. 1166 fell in his 5th year. This must have been the Kulasekhara who waged a 
prolonged war against Parakramabahu of Ceylon. Tirupputtar is one of the places mentioned in 
the Makavamso as having been visited by Lankapura, the Ceylonese General. ] 

1908 (101). From the Tiruttalisvara temple at Tirupputtir (Madura District.) 

Date.—Year opposite the 4th of Tribh. Kulasekharadéva, “27th day of Karkataka 
‘¢Rohini;” Saturday. In Ep. Ind. Vol. XI, at p. 187 the Epigraphist notes that the date of the, 
inscription, as judged by the characters, must be earlier than A.D. 1200. I find that the date 
was Sat. 23 July A. D. 1166 which was the 27th day of Karkataka, On this day “ Rohini” and 
Sravana ba. 10 ended at *70 and ‘87 of the day respectively, 
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THE INDIAN INSCRIPTIONS AND THE ANTIQUITY OF INDIAN 
ARTIFICIAL POETRY. 

By G. BUHLER. 

[Translated by Prof. V. S. Ghate, M. A.; Poona,] 


(Continued from p. 1938.) 


VY. The N&sik-Inscription No. 18, from the ninteenth year of Siri-Pu]luméyi. 

‘+ ® further contribution to the knowledge of the Kdvya style of the second century and 
especially of the poetic ideas and comparisons in vogue at the time is made by the prasasti of 
a cave which was given over to the monks of the Bhadrayantya school, in the ninteenth year of 
the reign of the Andhra king Siri-Pulaméayi. The date of the inscription can be only approxi- 
mately determined at present. ‘Nevertheless it must be somewhat older than the Girndr pragasté 
discussed above. Siri-Pulumiyi like Chashtana is, as we know, mentioned by Ptolemdus, under 
the name of Siro-Polemaios or Siri-Polemios, as the ruler of Baithana, ¢. e., Paitthina or Prati- 
shthdna on the Godavari river. Accordingly the inscription in question will have to be placed 
somewhere about the middle of the second century. To the same result leads another circumstance 
which is put forth by Dr. Bhai Daji in Journ, Bo. Br. Roy. As. Soc., Vol, VIII, p. 242, 
According to 1. 6 of our inscription, Pulumayi’s father Gotamiputa Saitakani extinguished the 
family of Khakharita. In the inscriptions of Nasik ,66 Junnar, and Karle is mentioned a Kshaharata, 
king and satrap or great satrap Nahapana, whose son-in-law, the Saka Ushavadata or-Usabhadata 
was 8 great patron of Brahmans and Buddhists and made many grants in the western Deccan as 
well as in Konkan and Kathiévad, and we are provided with the several dates of his reign, from the 
year 40 to 46, The similarity of the names Khakharata and Kshahardte makes it very probable 
that they denote one and the same person, s supposition which is also favoured by the circumstance 
that just the very districts, in which Ushavadita made his grants, have been mentioned in]. 2 f, 
our inscription as parts of Satakani’s dominion.®! The title satrap or great satrap borne by Naha- 
pina leads to the further conclusion that he was a dependent prince and the fact that on his coins, 
the Kharoshtri lipt is used side by side with the southern alphabet, proves his connection with the 
north-west where the Indo-Seythians were rulers. We may, therefore, suppose that he, like Rudra- 
diman used the Saka era, and thus his last date, Samvat 46, would correspond to a.p. 124/5. 
Very probably his unfortunate war with Satakani took place soon after this year. According 
to his inscriptions,®? SAtakani ruled for at least 24 years, and extinguished the Kshaharata king 
and satrap before the eighteenth year of his reign, For, the Nasik inscription No. 13, bearing 
this year, disposes of a village in the district of Govardhana,® which had in earlier times belonged 
to the dominion of Nahapina. If then we assume that the battle between Nahapana and Sétakani 
took place in the year 47 of the Saka era used by the former, 7, ¢., in a. p, 3125/6, and in the 
fifteenth year of the reignof the latter, then the year of the writing of our inscription would be 
a. D. 153/4, by adding the 9 years of Saitakani and the 19 years of Pulwmayi te 125, Of 
course it is possible that the date in question may be from ten to twelve years earlier or a very few 
years later even. A later date than this does mot seem to be probable, because the mention of 
Pulumfyi'’s name in Ptoleméns shows that he must have been on the throne a long time before 
A. D. 151, the date of the completion of the Geography.®& 

If we accept these conjectures which at least possess a very high probability, then our inscrip- 
tion is about twenty years older than the pragasti of the Sudaréana Lake ; and its style must be 
regarded as a proof for the growth of &dvya in the middle of the second century, Although it is 
oe eee ee ee 


8 Archeological Survey of Western India, Vol. IV., p. 99-108 (Nos. 5—~11), 

*! See especially Inscription No. 20, in which a village given as = present by UsabhadAta is again given away 
by an Andhraking. Arch. Sur. W. India, Vol. IV., p. 103 (No. 6) and p. 112-118 (No. 20), 

8% Arch. Sur. W. India, Vol. IV., p. 103 (No. 14, last line.) 

63 Ibid. p. 105, where 14 is to be corrected to 18. 

“% Compare also Dr. Bhindarkar’s remarks in his Barly History of the Dekkan, p. 20 #f. where the date of the 
Inscription is placed somewhat earlier. In seyeral particulars, I can not agree with Dr, Bhandirkgr, : 
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composed in on old Prakrit very much nearer to P4li, still the results that may follow from 
its examination would of course be equally applicable to Sanskrit Poetry ; as there exists no 
separating barrier between Prakrit and Sanskrit Advyas. As far as the information provided by 
the Alaikéra-sdstra goes, both Sanskrit and Prakrit compositions are regarded as branches of a 
common stem and are both bound by the same laws. Accordingly we find that all the known 
Prakrit kdvyas are composed in obedience to the same canons as are written in Sanskrit, They 
present the same varieties of Style and the same alamkdras, and it happens not seldom that one 
and the same author uses both Prakrit and Sanskrit. Liven the author of our inscription must 
have known Sanskrit and been expert in Sanskrit kdvya also, because he appears to be guilty 
of some Sanskriticisms. The compound Vijhachhavanta® (1. 2) appears to be but a transliteration 
of the Sanskrit Vindhyarkshavat, since the Greek form odgeysos shews that the Prakrit name of 
the Rikshavat began with wu. Another apparently Sanskrit saidhi is found in “Kesavdjuna® (1. 8), 
where the rule of the Prakrit demands °Kesavajuna®, i. ¢., °Kesavajjuna®. So also the form 
pilupatiyo (1.11) occurring in a writing of such a late date, must be looked upon as only an 
archaic imitation of pttripatnyoh. As far as I know this is the only instance of a genitive in the 
dual number, which has been entirely lost even in older Prakrit literature. It is even possible that 
the inscription might have been at first composed in Sanskrit and then translated or transliterated, 
as the Prakrit, which resembled Pali, was then, as even in much later times, the official language in 
southern India.65 Whatever may be the case, so much is certain that the author was acquainted 
with the Sanskrit language as well as the Sanskrit literature. 

His work is a gadyai kdvyam like the Girndr inscription discussed above and belongs to the 
class of pragastis, After the date given in quite an official manner, there follows the description 
of the king of kings Gotamiputa Satakani written in a high poetic style, which together with the 
shorter praise of his mother Gotami Balasiri and of the cave prepared by her, in all, covers eight 
lines and a half, and altogether makes a gigantic sentence. Then there come at the end two short 
sentences which say that the Queen gave away the cave to the Bhadrayaniya monks and that her 
grandson Pulumayi assigned the village Pisdchipadraka for the preservation of the sculpture and 
pictures, In these concluding sentences, the language is quite business-like ; but even there we 
find some figures on a small scale made use of. In the first of these, the mother is described by 
means of three epithets giving rise to alliteration, mahddevt mahdrdjamatd mahdrdjapatdmahi, in 
the second the king is spoken of not by name but as mahddevtya ajjakdya sevikdmo piyakdmo na- 
[td Sakaladakhind] pathesaro, ‘the grandson ever willing to serve and please the Queen the grand- 
mother, the lord of the whole of the Deccan.’ Thus even here the author does not forget his 
profession altogether. 

As for the first and the main part of the pragasti, its style entirely resembles that of the 
Girndr pragasti in that long compounds are used to bring out ofas or the force of language. These 
run on almost exclusively from 1. 2 to 1.6; then in 1.7, the almost breathless reader is favored 
with a resting pause, in as much as only short words are used. In the last line and a half of the 
description of the king, the poet again takes a new leaf and uses towards the end the longest 
compound which contains sixteen words with forty-three letters (pacanagarula tiyddi7), The 
Anuprdsa is more liberally made use of, as is the case with the Girnaér pragasti. Thus we have in 
1, 2 °asika-asaka,° in 1. 3 °pavatapatisa, divasakara hara® °kamalavimala,° in the last parts of the 
compounds in 1. 8 °sdsanasa, °vadanasa vdhanasa, °dasanasa, and many more similar expressions. 
In one point, however, the Nasik inscription differs from the Girnar prasasti. While the latter 
disdains the uge of the conventional similes of court poets, these are found in our praégsii ina 
very large number and sometimes very striking too. Just the very first epithet of the king 
Himavata-Meru-Madara-pavata-sama-sdrasa ‘whose essence resembles that of the mountains 
Himavat, Meru, and Mandara, is conceived quite in the Advya style, Thus the author shows that 
the comparisons of the king with these mountains so favourite in later times were in vogue even in 
his day. What he, in reality, means by the phrase in question is that Satakani was possessed of 


6 See on this my rematks on the Prakrit Pallava Land-Grant in the Epigraphia Indéca, p. 4 £, 
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great treasures, like the Himalaya, that he was the central point of the world, and overshadowed 
the same with his might, like the Meru, and that like the Mandara which was used as a churning 
rod by gods at the time of churning out nectar, he knew how to bring to light and to acquire for 
himself Lakshmi, the Fortuna regum. 

The correctness of this explanation can be easily demonstrated. For, the idea that the 
Himalaya hides within himself immeasurable treasures has been prevalent amongst the Indian 
people since a very old time, and it finds its expression in mythology, in that the abode of Kubera 
is located in the Himalaya. To the court poets, the idea that riches are the sdra of the Himalaya 
is so obvious that at times they do not express it at all, but only hint at the same, Thus K4lidasa 
says in Raghuvainsa TV, 79 3— 

GReTL PATTI ATA | 
aT PEAT: ST Tats ATT HATTA |! 

‘As the (Ganas) (came) with presents in their hands, they understood each other’s essence; the 
king, that of the Himalaya (¢. ¢,, his riches, and the Himalaya that of the king (7, e., his might.)’ 

Equally old and generally prevalent is the conception that the mountain Meru is the centre of 
the world; and kings are very frequently compared with the same, in kévyas, in order to 
illustrate their great might. Thus, in the beginning of the Kddaméari, Bana says (p. 5.1. 11, 
Peterson’s edition) of the king Sidraka:— 

Reta GHAI CAAT eee: 

‘He resembles Meru in that all the worlds live in the shadow of his feet,’ 7, ¢., are preserved 
through his protection, just as they live in the shadow of the spur of the mountain. The comparison 
is also found in the inscriptions, eg., in the prasast? which forms a prelude to the grant of land 
made by the Chaulukya king Malaraja I. It is said there® (1. 3):—aefte ager Aeqeyz:} ‘He 
resembles Meru, in that he is always madhyastha, z.¢., the centre of the world, and impartial.’ 

As for the mountain Mandara, it is one of the most well-known myths, according to which it 
served gods as a churning-rod, at the churning of the milk-ocean. As on that occasion, Lakshmi, 
the goddess of wealth, came out, and she is often described as the representative of the royal power 
and splendour and even as the consort of kings, the kings themselves are often compared with the 
Mandara mountain in order to hint at the idea that they churn out Fortune from the ocean of the 
enemies, Thus in Sri-Harghachartia, p. 227, 1. 7 (Kaémir edition) Bana says, whiledescribing the 
King Pushyahiti, that he was a=aeqg gq wadtaarHyy ‘Mandara-like in drawing out Laksbmj? 
This same thought is further elaborated in verse 7 of the Aphsad pragasii,67 a composition of the 
seventh century, written in a high Gauda style, where it is said of the king Kumiaragupta :— 

fe stomata: Seagrieyreatraaness: ane Pakrat aeaethrer Be II 
“Who became Mandara and immediately churned out the terrible army of the illustrious igAnavarman, 
a moon amongst princes, the army, which was the means of the acquisition of Fortune, and thus 
resembled the milk-ocean.’ A still more artificial representation of the simile is found in the 


prasasie® of the Rathor king Govinda II, verse 3, belonging to the beginning of the ninth century. 
I have explained it fully in the translation of the passage. 


In the face of these facts, it can not be doubted, that the author of the Nasik inscription 
intended to say or to hint all that is contained in the explanation given above ;69 and when we see 
that he dares to express himself in such an extraordinarily concise manner and is content with only 
a 


° See Ante, Vol. VI. p.191. My translation as given there mentions only the second meaning of madhyastha. 
It is, however, not improbable that the writer also means to say that Milarija was the centre of the world, 
although the expression cannot apply to a petty ruler who possessed only a few miles of land. Such consie 
derations, however, have no weight with a court-poet. 


%7 Corpus Inscr, Ind., Vol. III., p. 208, 1. 7. 68 Ante, Vol. VI, p. 65, 


9 Itis just possible that he hadin view even other less important qualities of the mountains named here. 
Thos, as the Meru is the abode of the vibudha or the gods, and as vibudha also means ‘a wise man’, the compari- 
son of the king with the Meru may imply a compliment to the effect that the king was surrounded by Wise 


councillors and learned men. Compare, for instance, Vasavadatté, p. 14,11 Feftq faqareya: : 
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a 
alluding to the sdra of the three mountains, we cannot but suppose that inthe first place he knew 
all the myths in question and in the second place that the comparisons of kings with these mountains 
were in vogue then ; for otherwise the expression in question would have been quite unintelligible 
to the hearer. The comparisons involved in the epithets in the next lines 8-4 are some of them so 
familiar that it is unnecessary to demonstrate their occurrence in the kdvyas. This is the case, 

for instance, wit the phrase divasakara-kara-vibodhita-kamala-vimala-sadisa-vadanasa, ‘ whose face 
resembles a spotless lotus which the sun’s rays have awakened (from the nocturnal sleep)’, of which 
we should only remark that the use of the word kara, which also means ‘ hand,’ is not unintentional, 

Equally commonplace is the comparison in patipuna-chada-madala-sasirika-piya-dasanasa ‘whose 
appearance is lovely and lustrous like the dise of the full moon,’ What is, of course, meant is that 
the face of the king shines like the full moon. Butas the face has been spoken of before, the 
author uses dasana for vadana and thus varies somewhat the usual idea. Lastly, no examples are 
necessary for varavdratavikamachdruvikamasa, ‘ whose gait is beautiful like that of a lordly 
elephant,’ and bhujagapatibhogapinavatavipuladighasudarabhujasa, ‘whose arms strong, round, 
massive, long and beautiful like the coils of the prince of serpents.’ With regard to the last epithet 
it must be observed, in the meanwhile, that the author has taken great troubles to give a new 
anusual form to the old comparison of the arm of a watrior with a serpent, already very usual in the 
epics. For this purpose, he mentions the serpent-prince Sesha instead of some other favourite 
serpent, and piles together a number of adjectives. ‘Tle first of these things is often done by court 
poets; 6 Yrs in Raghuvaisa XIV. 31, Kalidasa describes Rima as Sarpddhirdjorubhuja. Some- 
what more rare is the absurd notion in tz-samuda-toya-pita-vadhanasa ‘ whose armies drink the water 
of the three oceans,’ though sanctioned by the usage of Indian poets. Similar expressions are now 
and then met with in panegyrics and prasastis, with a view to suggest that the victorious armies 
bave pressed forward to the shores of the ocean, A rhetorician remarks that the water of the ocean 
would never be drunk. But nevertheless the poets very frequently use expressions like the one 
above, which, therefore, cannot be looked upon as involving a breach of auchitya,’6 

The following lines contain nothing useful for our purpose. Their object is to represent 
Sitakani as a ruler who lived up to the rules of Ni#séstra, On the other hand, the short epithets 
in 1. 7 remind us of several passages in the descriptions of heroes and heroines by Bana who also 
frequently interrupts the long-winded compounds and the tiring rows of comparisons, in quite a 
similar manner, and now and then makes use of similar expressions in such cases. ‘The rightness 
of what we say will be best shown by placing this part of the inscription side by side with a passage, 
in Bina’s Kddambart, from the description of the king Sidraka7! :-— 


areata PEaTS gitar tase facta sie | wal Aercalerareal KAATATET: AaTETTY 
SS STATA THAT THSTT THITUTS TAG | AM: FHT HoT TUTTI? HrsarqITA- 
TT THAFETE | qaeael faTosmeareqrangisastarey wa- 


Paar metaearararsat Wear Tear seit qasHay 
ate: wefan aware | 

Of course Bana’s expressions are much more choice, and they show a considerable advance in 

the development of the style. Nevertheless, a certain similarity is unmistakable and the reason 
why simpler epithets are inserted in the midst of more complicate ones is no doubt the same in 
Doth the cases. In l. 8, we meet with two long compounds which compare Satakani with the 
heroes of Mahdédhérata as well as with the kings of yore described in that work:—‘ Whose bravery 
was similar to that of Rima (Halabhrit), Kegava, Arjuna and Bhimasena,’ and ‘whose lustre 
resembled that of Nabhaga, Nahusha, Janamejaya, Samkara, Yayati, Rima (of the Raghu race) 
end Ambarisha.’ Further these two compounds are separated, certainly not without intention, 
by another epithet inserted between them. Comparisons with the kings of epic tales are as a rule 
used by Subandhu and Bana, in the descriptions of their heroes, who, however, work them out in a 
far finer way. They bring out the similarity in particular points by means of a Slesha on every 


er ne ee a en ee ee ep ae ate ae Say Re gt tn ae a eo 
1 See, for instance, the Udepur pragasti,, verse 10; Zp. Ind., p. 234. The name of the rhetorician I have 
unfortunately not noted. 71 Kadambart p. 5, 1.12—16; compare also Kddambart p. 56, 1. 78, 
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name or they show that their heroes surpass by far the old heroes, in that they go more deeply 
into the original.?2 Here, in our inscriptions, we have to do with the beginnings of a development 
which reached its high point certainly in the seventh century, or perhaps even much earli:r. 

To the great significance of the immediately following passage, Ihave already alluded (the 
Sdhastikachartta, of Padmagupta p. 48 ff.) :—‘ Who, standing in the forefront defeated the hosts 
of his enemies, ina battle in which, in a manner immeasurable, eternal, incomprehensible and 
marvellous, the wind, Garuda, the Siddhas, Yakshas, Rakshasas, Vidyadharas, Bhitas, Gandharvas, 
Chiranas, the sun, the moon, stars and planets took part.’ It is just the oldest instance of a 
mixture of history and mythology, so usual in the later court poets. As Bilhana repeatedly makes 
Siva to interfere in the fortunes of his patron Vikramaditya, or as Hemachandra surrounds his 
master Jayasimnha-Siddhardja with supernatural beings, or as Padmagupta-Parimala reduces the 
history of the life of Siddharaja to a pure myth, so has here our author given heavenly powers a8 
confederates to the father of his master. This passage thus provides us with an interesting point 
of connection between our inscription and the style of narration of the court poets. About the 
meaning of the next phrase, unfortunately we are not sure, as the first letter can be read as nd or na. 
If we read nagavarakhadhd gaganatalam abhivigddhasa, a8 is most probably the case, then it would 
be rendered thus :—‘ Who towered up higher in heaven than the shoulder of a great mountain, or 
the trunk of a grand tree,’74 With this we may compare Raghuvaiméa XVIII, 15, where it is said 
ePpetenane wens ve frevenfsraqtterst seit: ATT Are arftarerz 

‘Fortune resorted, indeed, to (the king) Pariyftra, the height of whose head surpassed 
{the mountain) Pariydtra,’ 

Ti, on the other hand, we read ndgararakhadhd, then we must translate :—* Who went up into 
the heaven from the shoulder of his lordly elephant.’ The meaning then would correspond to that 
of verse 20 in the Lakk&é Mandal pragasti,?5 where itis said of Chandragupta, the consort of the 
princess Lévard of Singhapura :— 

Tat Teas APH RTT eRe. kt 

‘As her husband ascended to heaven, from the shoulder of his elephant’ 

These words describe Chandragupta’s death, and would mean that he fell from an elephant, and 
had his neck broken, or that he, while fighting on elephant-back in the battle, met with a hero’s 
death,.er perhaps that he exchanged the splendour of the earthly life of a prince for 
The second alternative seems to be the most probable. At any rate the passage referring to 
Satakani will have to be understood thus, in case the reading ndga° is the correct one, 

In the remaining lines, we have first, the praise of the queen Gotami Balasiri, « 
way, acted worthy of her title ‘the wife of a royal sage”; secondly, 
improper, comparison of the mountain Triragmi with a peak of the KailA 
the assurance that the cave possessed a magnificence which equalled that of 
All these three notions are most usual in kavyas. Instances of the 
mentioned by us above on p. 149, 

What we have said so far should quite suffice to prove that the N disik-inscription No, 
bears a close relationship with the gadya kdvyas preserved for us, and that it especially contains 
many comparisons current in the latter. It must, however, be repeated that this pragastt occupies 
a considerably lower rank than the prose parts in Harishena’s kévya, and is still less artificial than 
the works of Subandhu, Bana, and Dandin, 


(To be continued.) 


72 Compare, for instance, Vasavadattd, p. 15;p. 22, a 
the Harshacharita referred to by Dr, Cartellieri, Wiener Zeit 


s ® « e ° 
heaven. 


who, in every 
the very bold, though 
sa mountain, and lastly 
a lordly palace of gods. 
third have been already 


18, also, 


p. 27, 1.33 p. 122, 1. 4—5 and especially the passage from 

tschrijt f. d. Kunde des Morgenlandes, Vol. I, p. 126. 

73 Dr. Bhindarkar and Dr. Bhagvanlal translate vichina—which I have freely rendered a 
art’, -by ‘witnessed’, The reason why F do not follow this meaning is that no examples of thi 
y the two gentlemen are known to me; on the contrary, Yuddhavh vichar ‘to fight a batt 

Petersburg Lexicon. 

* The ablative implies here, as is often the case in Sanskrit, 

Comparative, 18 Ep, Ind., p, 18, 


s ‘in which—took 
8 Meaning accepted 
le’ is given in the 


that the Positive form has the seuse of the 
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MISCELLANEA. 


MATACHI: A DRAVIDIAN WORD IN VEDIC 
LITERATURE, 


Cox. Jacos, in a paper contributed to the Jour- 
nal of the Royal Asiatic Society for April 1911, 
p. 510, makes two interesting suggestions regard- 
ing the word mataché occurring in the Chhin- 
dogya-Upanishad 1, 10,1, qeaqtzay BRT &¢., which 
is explained by some commentators as CTA: 
RCI CPULIE Col. Jacob says, that “these red- 
coloured winged creatures are no other than 
locusts” and that the word matachi “ looks like an 
importation from outside Aryavarta.”? 

It is interesting to note that both of these sug- 
gestions are confirmed by the fact that mataché is 
a Sanskritised ‘f orm of the well-known Dravi- 
dian word mi@ichi or midiche, meaning locusts, 
which is used at the present day in the Dharwar 
District. Mr. Kittel, in bis Kannada-Hnglish 
Dictionary, explains the word midiche thus: “ that 
which hops, a grass hopper; a locust.” According 
tothesame authority the word appears as midutha 
in Telugu, as vittal or vettal in Malayalam, and as 
veltukkili in Tamil. The word is obviously derived 
from the root midi, to hop. 

Mr. Kittel in the introduction to his Dictionary 
gives a very long list of so-called Sanskrit words, 
which are really Dravidian. But in compiling 
this list he seems to have drawn exclusively upon 
classical Sanskrit, Matachi is thus the only Dravi- 
dian word as yet discovered in Vedic literature. 


K, B, PATHAK. 


SANKARACHARYA’S REFERENCE TO 
JAYADITYA. 

In his commentary on the Chhdndogya-Upani- 
shad 1, 1, 4; when elucidating the expression 
HA eH Sankaricharya quotes the well-known 
siiira ay qezat anaqnera sara [Panini V,3, 93] 
and says that the compound aqfaqfeya in this 
stitra should be treated as a locative and not a 
genitive compound, and continues ‘= 

It may be contended that the illustration given 
in the commentary on this sé#ira, namely, AT4: 


RS TANTTUMETT does not favour our view. 
But we reply that even this illustration is in 
perfect harmony with our view, if the question 


relates to the individuals composing the Katha 
Sékhd. Sankaracharya’s words are :— 

TT wa: Tey gerfeaeqas HAA: Wz 
TEATS AIT STA TVA SAAT T ASAT | 
arta msfiaramta sakarearanat oz 
TH SCANT: | 

Anandajfiana explains this thus: 

seqres «6 faaeraitas 6 at aanrtraraarecr 
freee | aegsrer saRR AIA TFA 
afeafe | sarechTa aca HS srat ear HAEeAaT- 
aerate weet saa Prag 
RIT THT FAUT SETCTA Seater THETA 
aaraira | 

Chhandogya-Up. Ed., p. 10 
Here TPARMTAT SOT means the illustration 


Anandaésrama 


given by the KAsiki-vrittikdra Jayéditya, who 
died in A. D. 661, and whose words referred to 


above are :=—= 
Raa AAA Hes: 


Kdéikd-vritti, Benares Ed., Part II, p. 94. 
Sankaracharya omits the word sat and indicates 
this by using the expression geefg thus: aq: 
as eeareaarecra. It may be stated here that 
KatySyanaand Patafjali,as interpreted by Kaiyata, 
hold that the words sqrfaafesa should be left ont 
of the sééra as unnecessary, and therefore an 
illustration of this sééra is given in the Mahkdbhi- 
shya, The fact that Sankar&charya quotes the 
celebrated Buddhist grammarian Jayaditya, who 
died in the second-half of the seventh century 
A.D., is sointeresting from a literary and historical 
point of view that it deserves to be brought to the 
notice of Sanskrit scholars. 


K. B, PatTwak. 
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BOOK NOTICE. 


Inpian CHRonotocy :—A practical guide to the inter- 
pretation and verification of Tithis, Nakshatras, 
Horoscopes, aud other Indian Time-records, from 
B. €. 1 to A.D. 2000—By Dewaw Banapur L. D. 
SwWAMIKANNU Prutar, M.A.,B.L,, LL.B: ; published 
by Grant Co., Madras (1911). Price Rs. 5. 

THE present book by Dewan Bahadur S. Pillai 
dealing with the citation of dates according to 
the various systems in vogue in India ranging 
between 1 B.C, and 2000 A.D. fills a longfelt 
want. Roughly speaking the book may be said 
to consist of two main divisions—the letter 
press and the tables. The former gives the 
preliminary information necessary for an intel- 
ligent use of the tables. It explains the relations 
betweenIndianAstronomy and IndianChronology. 
Chapter XV gives a list of the principal systems 
of chronology in use in India, along with the 
mode of calculating the equivalent Christian date 
therefrom. The catalogue of Hindu festivals in 
relation to tiéhis given in Chapter XVI is likely 
to prove of much interest even to the ordinary 
layman, The three parts, into which the-letter- 
press of the book is actually divided, are so 
arranged and treatedthat they gradually develope 
one into the other, withoutin the least slackening 
the interest of the general reader in the study of 
even such a dry abstruse subject as chronolo- 
gical research, 

By far the most important portion of the 
book—and also the practical one—ig the tables 
given therein. They occupy nearly 250 pages 
closely bristling with figures, They are twenty- 
two in all, embodying the various items of value 
and interest to the historian, the archeologist 
and chronologist. In these tables the most 
impornt one, and of greater practical inter- 
est to “the ordinary man of the world, is 
Table “X, which enables him to know the exact 
English equivalent of any date from 1 B.C. to 
A. D. 2000, In this table also are given the 
solar years, new moons, and eclipses that occur 
during this long period of time. The calculations 


for this period of two thousand years is made | 
according to the mode followed‘ in the Sérya- 


siddhanta as it is found at present. For the 
period from A. D. 500 to A. D. 999 the calculation 
according to the Aryadsiddhdnta also is given, and 
this special calculation is valuable owing to the 
immense influence which the Arya-siddhdénta 
enjoyed during this period. Dewan Bahadur §, 
Pillai's caleulation for the period from TB, C. to 


0004. D. is made only according to the Siérya- 
siddhdnta. It is aceurate and clear, but it is likely 
to lead the reader to form the wrong impression 
that Sdrya-siddhdnta was followed in those days 
also. Var&éhamidhira’s Paificha-siddhdntikd no 
doubt refers to a Stirya-siddhdnta, butit was not 
the Sérya-siddhdnta of the present day, from which 
the author has adopted the mode of caloulation in 
the book. The calculation of the dates prior to 
500 A.D. according to the: latter-day Stérya- 
siddhdnta is, therefore, not quite in harmony with 
facts, and is merely a carrying backwards of the 
process used authentically only for the period 
from 500 A.D. onwards. 

The eye-table appended at the end of the book 
sums up the results of the preceding tables, and 
is of great value for obtaining general results, 
It gives in a remarkably well condensed form: 
almost all the items necessary to determine a 
date with fain accuracy. But for obtaining a 
detailed result, the reader must resort to the. 
preceding tables. 

Messrs. Dikshit.and Sewell’s book on Indian 
Chronology has acquired prominence because it 
was the first one in the field, but in point of 
cheapness and utility Dewan Bahadur 8, Pillai’s 
present publication in our opinion is much better. 
To an ordinary man Dikshit and Sewell’s book is: 
prohibitive owing to its high price; and conse- 
quently there was a longfelt want of a cheap. 
ready-reckoner. of dates, Mr.S, Pillai’s book,. 
however, meets this want to a remarkable degree, 
His methods are on the whole generally correct 
and sound. To workers in the various fields of 
antiquities and archeology, the present book 
must prove to be of incalculable value, To the 
layman also it will be of no small interest, 
inasmuch as hardly anyone will be found who 
hes not at any time to look up some old date or 
another, Mr. 8. Pillai’s book is being constantly 
used by the Bhérat-Itihds-samshodhak-mandal of 
Poona for verifying dates from Maratha history. 
In the course of calculations made for several. 
dates of the Maratha period, only one inaccuracy 
was detected. On page 116, the week day of Ist 
January 1704 ought to be 7 (Saturday) and not 
1 (Sunday) as.printed in Table X. This is the 
only misprint so far discovered. But speaking 
generally, the work ig remarkably free from. 
misprints or inaccuracies of any kind, which are 


too often: the besetting sin. of books teeming, 
with figures, 


Poona: G. S.. Kaarg, 
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THE OBSOLETE TIN CURRENCY AND MONEY OF THE 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 
BY SIR R. C. TEMPLE, Bart, 
(Continued from p. 239.) 
APPENDIX. VI. 
An Achin Kupang or Five Doit Piece.® 


Dr. Hanitsch, J. R, A. S., Straits Branch, No. 89, p. 197 £., says that there was found at 
Malacca in 1900 ‘‘a copper coin, probably one duit, of the following description :—Obv., coat- 
of-arms consisting of a crowned shield enclosing a lion rampant, with the figures 5 and 1/16 to 
the right and left of the shield respectively. Rev., the legend Indiae Batav 1816,” That is, the 
coin bears the arms of the Dutch E. I. Co. and was struck in Batavia. ‘* Coins identical with it, 
except for the date, were issued by the Batavian Republic previous to the Eaglish occupation of 
Java, and by the Dutch Government after the English occupation, and the Raffles Museum 
contains such coins of the year 1802, 1818, 1819, 1821 and 1824, The Museum also contains a 
coin of 1815; that is,a coin struck in Batavia with the Datch coat-of-arms during the time 
of the English rule. Therefore it is possible that the above coin of 1816, found at Malacca, may 
also have been struck under English rule. I cannot offer any explanation of this. A coin of this 
Kind, but of the year 1802, is figured in Netscher and Chija, pl. VI. fig. 39 (De Munten van 
Nederlandisch Indie, 1863). The figures 5 and 1/14 to the right and left of the shield respectively 
are somewhat mysterious. Netscher and Chijs(p 108) say they are not able to offer any 
explanation of their meaning.”’ 

The coins in question are dated 1802—1824 and therefore the following quotation from Kelly’s 
Cambist, Qnd ed., 1835, Vol. I., p. 97, applies to them. “ Acheen in the Island of Sumatra. 
Accounts are kept in tales, pardows, mace, copangs and cash. A tale is 4 pardows, 16 mace or 
64 copangs. The coins of the country are mace and cash. The mace is a small gold coin 
weighing 9 grains and worth about 14d sterling. The cash are small pieces of tin or lead, 2500 
of which usually pass for a mace, but this number often varies.” This scale of money of account 
was of long standing in Achin: see Stevens, Guide to HE. I. Trade, 2nd ed., 1775, p. 87, who 
makes almost the same statement as Kelly. It goes back in fact a long way in the Malay 
countries : see Bowrey, Countries round the Bay of Bengal, Hak. Soc. ed., p. 280 f., writing about 
1675. 

From the statements above quoted we can extract the following results : 


A. Achin Currency. 


40 cash make 1] kupang 
4 kupang ig 1 mas 
4 mas 3 l pardao 
4 pardao 3 1 tahil 


2560 cash to the tahil 
640 cash to the pardao 
B. Value of mas and pardao. 
l mas equal 14d. 
1 pardao a 56d = 48, 8d. 
a 
‘99 See ante, p. 37. 
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Therefore the pardao was a dollar of account (rix dollar, reichsthaler) reckoned at 640 cash. 
C, Value of the coin. 
5 doit (képing) make 1 kupang = 6} cents 

16 kupang of Achin ij 1 pardao = 100 cenis 
Therefore the Achin kupang was the kéndéri of the old Dutch popular curreney (see ante, p. 86). 
Therefore also the coins represent the kupang (kéndérz) of Achin, which was 1/16 of a pardao or 
rixdollar of 640 cash, and was worth 5 duit (képing) of 1} cent. Hence the figures 1/16 and 5 on 
the coins. 

The coins appear to have been struck for the convenience of the Achin trade, then very 
important. Historically Achin does not seem to have been so closely under British rule as Java was, 
during 1811-1816, and on the restoration of Java to the Dutch ‘*a good deal of weight was 
attached by the neighbouring British Colonies to the maintenance of influence in Achin. In 1819 
a treaty of friendship was concluded with the Calcutta Government, which excluded other 
European nationalities from fixed residence in Achin. When the British Government, in 1824, 
made a treaty with the Netherlands, surrendering the remaining British settlements in Sumatra in 
exchange for certain } ossessions on the continent of Asia, no reference was made in the articles to 
the Indian treaty of 1819; but an understanding was exchanged that it should be modified, while 
no proceedings hostile to Achin should be attempted by the Dutch.’’ (Hncyc. Brit, 11th ed., 
1,145). It is quite possible, therefore, that the British Government issued the kupang or 5 doit 
piece for the Achin merchants as well as the Dutch Government, and its use of the Dutch arms 
can be accounted for by the almost universal custom of the retention by a new Government of a 
well-known, even though inappropriate, design on coins meant for popular use. 

The coin is not likely to have been intended for Java currency, as at that time “in the local 
currency of Java, 10 copper doits made one wang (a small silver coin) and 12 wang one rupee ” 
(Rafiles, Java Il. Apyx., p. 166). Therefore, if intended for Java currency.acoin of 5 doits would 
equal 1/24 rupee or 1/38 rixdollar, as the rixdollar was then in Java equal to 190 doits (op, cit, 
p. 167), These proportions do not fit in with the statements on the coin. 

It is interesting to note that 5 and 1/16 represents a very ancient proportion in India. The 
oldest copper coinage known there, the purdna, pana, kdrshdpana, or current copper cash, was 
based according to Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, p. 46, on the cowry by tale, and on the 
rakitkd or rati (== abrus precatorius) by weight, the cowry being equated to the rat?. On this 
basis the tale of the actual copper coinage ran as follows :— 


grains cowriés or pana names 
raktikas 
9 5 1/16 

18 10 1/8 ardhakakint 

36 20 1/4 kakini 

72 40 1/2 ardhapana 
108 60 3/4 
144 80 1 - pana, kirshipana 


‘‘The old copper punch-marked coins of copper and all the one-die (oldest] coins from 
Taxila were panas.”’ 
This exhibits a most interesting comparison. 


Seale of modern gold coins Seale of ancient copper 
in Sumatra. coing in India. 
9 grains = mas = 1/4 kakint 
86 - = pardao = kakini 
144 ,, = tahil =<: pana, karshapana 


(To be continued.) 
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EPIGRAPHIC NOTES AND QUESTIONS. 
BY D. B. BHANDARKAR, M, A.; POONA. 
(Continued from Vol. XLII. p. 168.) 
XIX.—Asoka’s Rock Edict I. Reconsidered. 


Hleven years ago I contributed a note to the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society! on Agoka’s Rock Edict I., and therein showed what the true sense of the word 
. samdja was and why it was that the Buddhist monarch spoke of it in an edict connected with the 
preservation of life. I am glad to find that my view has now been generally accepted.’ I have, 
however, since I wrote last about it, found many more references to samdja, which are interesting 
and which throw light, in particular, on the passage asti pi chu ekachd samdjd sidhumaté Devé- 
naiu-priyasa Priyadasino, which I then was not fully able to comprehend. ‘The last portion of 
the edict wherein he makes mention of hundreds of thousands of animals slaughtered every day in his 
royal kitchen was also not quite clear. I, therefore, make no excuse for considering this edict 
again, and, above all, making a somewhat detailed discussion about the word samdja, 

I have in my last article on the subject cited a passage from the Hartvaiéa, which represents 
Krishna to have held in honour of the god Bilvodakesvara a samédia, which “abounded in 
a hundred (varieties) of meat and curry, was full of diverse (kinds) of food, and surcharged with 
condiments,” Samdja was thus a public feast where meat formed one of the principal articles of 
food served. This is one sense of the term, and doubtless shows why Asoka took objection to such 
a kind of samd@ja. But there is another sense of the word which indicates that there was a second 
kind of saméja where no animal life was sacrificed and which could not consequently have been 
disapproved by him. No less than three descriptions of such sam@jas I have been able to trace in 
the Brahmanic literature. One of these has been set forth in the Hardvaiga in verges 4528-4538 
and 4642-4658. This saméja was called by Karsa in order that his people might witness a wrest- 
ling match between Krishna and Balarama on the one hand and Chaniira and Mushtika on the 
other. Here the word samdja is used synonymously with raiga and prekshégdra, and appears to 
be a building erected by Kamsa for permanent use for entertaining his subjects by the exhibition of 
public spectacles. The building was at least two-storeyed and divided into a number of compart- 
ments with passages running inside, They all faced the east, and were provided each with mafichas® 
which were arranged in raised tiers one behind the other, Some of these compartments were 
specially reserved for the various guilds (srent) and classes (gana), which on festive occasions 
decorated them with banners indicative of their profession. The prostitutes had also their own 
manchas separately. But ladies of the harem were accommodated in the compartments of the upper 
storey, some of which were furnished with minute lattice windows (siékshma-jdla) and others with 
curtains (javantkd). The golden paryankas and the principal seats were covered with painted 
cloths (4uthd) and flowers. Drinking pitchers were fixed into the ground at due intervals, and 
fruits, stimulants (avadmhsa) and ungents (kashdya) were provided for. A not forgettable Feature 
of the samdya was the offering of dali, which has been twice mentioned in this account. 

A second description of samdia is contained in the Mahdbhdrata, Adiparvan, chap, 184 and ff, 
When Drona made the young Kaurava and Pandava princes conversant with the science of arms, 
he informed Dhritarashtra of it, who thereupon ordered Vidura to have a public exhibition made 





1 Vol. XXL, p. 392. 


2 Smith’s Asoka (2nd edition), p. 156, note; Early History of India, p. 165, note 2; Hultzsch in Jour. R. As, 
Soc. for 1911, p. 785. 


8 Majicha no doubt corresponds to the Hindi mamché or Gujaritt macht, and denotes a kind of stool or chair. 
Paryanka was only an elaborate kind of maficha, 
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of their skill. A samdja was accordingly announced to the people. Land,even and free from: 
trees, was selected, and the necessary portion of it measured out, by Drona, whoalso made an 
offering of bali. On the ground so selected the architects of the king raised a prekshdgdra. The 
people made their own mafichas and the rich folk their own sibihds. On the day fixed Dhritaré- 
shtra with the ladies of his royal family attended ; and what with musical instruments sounding 
and what with the excitement of the people, the saméja was in an uproar like the ocean. There 

after Drona entered the ranga, again offered a dali, and caused Brahmanas to pronounce benedic. 
tions. Then the whole array of the young princes made their appearance and commenced each 
showing to the best advantage his proficiency in the military science, 

The third description of the samdja occurs in the same epic but in chapter 185 and in connec- 
tion with the svayaiwara of Draupadi. Onan even piece of ground, we are told, and to the 
north-east of Drupada’s capital a samdja was erected, adorned with walls, moats, doors and arched 
gateways and covered with a variegated canopy. It abounded with actors (nates), dancers 
(nertakas), and hundreds of musical instruments (turyas) and was made fragrant by the burning 
of aguru sticks and the sprinkling of sandal water. The manchas were occupied by princes come 
from the different quarters and by people of the capital town and the districts, for sixteen 
consecutive days the samdja was held, and it was concluded on the sixteenth day with the appear- 
ance of Draupadi and the hitting of the target by Arjuna. 

Tt will be seen from the above summaries, brief as they are, that the words samd@ja, ranga, and 
prekshdgdra have been used synonymously and that samdja sometimes refers even to the concourse 
of the people assembled there. All the three saméjas were held by kings, the first to witness a 
wrestling match, the second the military manceuvres of the princes, and the third the svayasnvara 
of a princess. No pains were spared to make the people comfortable and make their amusements 
complete. Mafchas and paryankas were set up, and different classes of people had different 
compartments assigned. Arrangements for drinking water and stimulants were made. Actors, 
dancers, and musical instruments were also brought in to feast their eyes and ears, The samdjas 
were sometimes permanent structures asin the case of Kathsa’s samdja, and sometimes put up 
temporarily. 

The Brahmanical literature, thus tells us that there were two kinds of samdjas, one in which 
amusements for the people were organised and the other in which meat and other food were 
distributed among them, The same thing we find in Buddhist literature also. In Vinaya II. 
5.2.6 we are informed that certain Bhikshus attended a samdja that was held on a hill at Rajagriha 
and that they were censured by the people because they like ordinary sensual laymen took delight 
in dancing, vocal and instrumental music that were going on there, Here not the slig htest 
mention has been made of victuals, But Vinaya IV. 37.1 has a different account to give. Here 
also a sam@ja on a hill near Rajagriha is spoken of, and certain Bhikshus again mentioned te 
have gone there. But there was nothing at this place to gratify the eye or the ear. The Bhikshns 
are represented in this samdja to have bathed, smeared themselves with unguents and dined, and 
also to have taken some victuals for their brethren, The words used here for dining and victuals 
are bhojaniya and khddantya, which last word the commentator, it is worthy of note, has explained 
by the term masa, 

We thus find that both the Brahmanical and Buddhist literatures allude to two classes of 
saméja. In one the people were entertained with dancing, music, and other performances, and in 
the other with food of which meat formed the most important part. Now, turning to Rock 
Edict I. let us see what Asoka’s attitude towards samdja was. There were some samdjas which he 
condemned outright and in which he saw nothing but evil, On the other hand, there were some 
which were approved by him. As this edict is devoted to the preservation of animal life, there can 
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be no doubt, that, the samdjas, which the Buddhist emperor tabooed, were those, in which animals 
were slain to serve meat. And further as there was nothing in the other samédjas for Piyadasi to 
object to, these must have been the saméjas which were called sddhumat@ by him. But why should 
they have been considered excellent by him ? If they were unobjectionable, he should have bestowed 
neither praise nor condemnation on them. But why were they designated sddhumaté? It is not 
difficult, I think, at least to frame a reply which is plausible. The samé@jas of the second kind 
were intended as we have seen for the exhibition of public spectacles. Could Asoka have given a 
somewhat different turn to these spectacles and utilised the institution of samdja for impressing his 
people with something that was uppermost in his mind ? If my interpretation‘ of Rock Edict IV. is 
correct, in all likelihood Piyadasi must have shown to his subjects in these samd@jas representations 
of vimdnas, hastins and agniskandhas, by means of which he claims to have increased their 
righteousness. He informs us that the sound of his drum became a sound of righteousness, 
What is probably meant is that the drum was beaten to announce a saméja in which 
these spectacles were exhibited. After publishing my interpretation of Rock Edict IV, I 
was revolving in my mind the question where Asoka could have shown these representations to his 
people, The idea suddenly struck me that as samdjus were prekshdgdras which were thronged by 
all sorts and conditions of men, he could not have done better than used these places for 
exhibiting these vimdnas, hastins, and so forth. This is the reason, I believe, why saméjas of the 
second class were looked upon favourably by him. That it was the practice of the kings of 
ancient India to call samd@jas is clear from the descriptions given above and also from epigraphic 
references cited in my last article. These last speak of Khiravela, king of Kalinga, and Gautami- 
putra Satakarni as having amused their subjects with uisavas and samdjas. 

I now proceed to consider the third or last part of Rock Edict I. in which Piyadasi speaks of 
hundreds of thousands of animals slain every day in his royal kitchen. In my last article on this 
inscription, I interpreted this passage to mean that these animals were slaughtered to serve meat 
on the occasion of these samdjas which he now condemned but which he formerly celebrated. But 
this interpretation Is open at least to two objections, First, the word anudtvasai is rendered devoid 
of all meaning. For the natural and usual sense of this term is ‘‘ every day ”, and it is not possible 
to suppose that before the spirit of righteousness dawned upon the mind of Piyadasi, he was in the 
habit of holding a samé@ja every day. Sucha thing isan utter impossibility. Secondly, the 
slaughter of the animals referred to by him took place, as we are distinctly told, in his own 
kitchen ( makdnasa ) and notin a samdja. Nor is it possible to suppose that these samdjas were 
celebrated near the royal palace, and, in particular, in the close proximity of the royal kitchen. 
For all evidence points to such samdjas coming of not only far from the palace but also far from 
the city. Both the samdjas described in the Mahibhdrata and alluded to above were held outside 
the capital towns. And the references from Buddhist literature cited above inform us that they 
were held on the tops of hills. Hence samdjas can possibly have nothing to do with the fearful 
killing of animals, that, as Asoka tells us, was carried out every day in his kitchen. The questions 
therefore naturally arise: why did this daily slaughter take place? Was such a thing ever 
done by any other king? Those who have read chapter 208 of the Vanaparvan of the 
Mahédbhérata can have no difficulty in answering these questions. In this chapter we are told 
that two thousand cattle and two thousand kine were slain every day in the kitchen ( mahdnasa ) 
ot the king Rantideva and by doling out meat to his people he attained to incomparable fame. 
This statement, I have no doubt, at once unravels the mystery which has hung over the passage of 
the edict. We cannot help supposing that like Rantideva Asoka also was in the habit of distri- 
buting meat among his subjects and that his object in doing so must have been precisely the same, 





¢ Ante, p. 2548, 
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viz., that of making himself popular. This explanation fits here so excellently that, in the absence 
of a better one, it may, 1 think, be safely accepted. But he puta stop to this terrible animal 
carnage the moment his conscience was aroused and at first restricted it to the killing of three 
animals everyday which were required strictly for the royal table, and finally abolished this 
practice also, as we can well believe from the concluding words of the edict. 


XX,—Ujjain Stone inscription of Chaulukya Jayasimha. 


When I was at Ujjain in January last, I was told by the people that a fragment of an 
inscription recently discovered was lying in the compound of the local Municipality. On person- 
ally inspecting it, I found that though the inscription was but a fragment, the preserved portion 
of it was of great importance for the history of the Chaulukya and Paraméara families. It begins 
with the date, xiz., Thursday the 14th of the dark half of Jyeshtha of Vikrama Samvat 1195, and 
refers itself to the reign of the Chaulukya sovereign, Jayasithhadeva. His usual epithets also are 
given, vis. Tribhuvana-ganda, Siddha-chakravaris, Avantindtha and Varvaraka-jishnu, and he is 
mentioned to be reigning at Anahilapataka ( Anhilvadé ). Mahatzama Sri-Dadika was at that 
time the keeper of the seal at Anahilapitaka. Then, in lines 7-8, whose meaning is clear but 
whose grammatical construction is not faultless, we are told that J ayasimha was per force holding 
the district (mandala) of Avanti after vanquishing Yasovarman, king of Malwa. The next two 
lines inform us that Malwa was held for Jayasimha by Mahadeva, who was a son of Damda° 
Dadaka and who belonged to the Niagara race. Then follow names of some individuals and the 
mention of the god Kirtiniréyana. But as the stone is broken off from here, their connection is 
far from clear. 

The importance of the inscription is centred in the mention of the district of Avanti being 
held by the Chaulukya Jayasimha after defeating the Paramfra Yasovarman. This gives confir~ 
mation to the fact that the old Gujarat chronicles speak of Jayasimha as seizing and imprisoning 
Yagovarman and bringing all Avantidesa together with Dhar under his subjection.® That 
Yagovarman was thrown into prison is borne out by a Dohad inscription, which represents 
Jayasiznha to have imprisoned king of Malwi who can be no other than this Paramara prince. 
We have a copper-plate grant found at Ujjain, which gives V.E. 1191 as the date of Yasovarman 
and couples with his name the titles Mahérdjadhirdia Paramesvara. Jayasimnha must, therefore, 
have inflicted this crushing defeat on Yasovarman between V.E.1191 and 1195. We are told 
that Yagovarman contrived to escape from his prison, and, with the assistance of the Chohan king 
of Ajmer, regained his possessions and came to terms with Jayasimba, 








THE PRIORITY OF BHAMAHA TO DANDIN. 
BY RAO BAHADUR K. P. TRIVEDI, B.A.; AHMEDABAD. 


Tax question of the priority of Bhimaha to Dandin has been discussed fully by me in the 
Preface to my edition of the Pratdparudrayasobhishana in the Bombay Sanskrit Series. I have 
also given there my views in regard to the reference to Nyasakdra which is found in Bhamaha’s 
work. Since, however, Prof. K, B. Pathak has chosen to establish his theory of the priority of 
Dandin to Bhamaha on the strength of the reference which he thinks is indisputably a reference 
to Jinendrabuddhi of the eighth century, disregarding, or not attaching much value to, or not 
caring to refute other grounds which lend a strong presumption in favour of the priority of 
Bhimaha to Dandin, I shall try in this article first to show that the Nydsakara alluded to by 
Bhamaha is not Jinendrabuddhi, and then to mention some grounds which lend a very strong colour 
to the belief in my mind of the priority of Bhamaha to Dandin. 
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5 See e.g. the Duydsrayehkdvya (Ante, Vol, IV., p. 266). 6 Ante, Vol. X., p. 159. 
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The verses in Bhimaha’s Kévy@lamkdra in which Nydsakara is alluded to are as under :-— 
FRETARTATAT Ha AT | 
Tal Waa T RAPT II 
TAMITHATAT TARA AUTPTT: | 
wat TT Hale Fa ARTA TAT || 

The passage from Jinendrabuddhi’s Késikdvivaranapatjikd, as quoted by Prof, Pathak, is as 

under :— 

sry faa Ta: TaTeTEdtarers | aay Parada Raga aaa a Starsaienfear qst- 
afeseara | TF aaaeT aT ATA Tash aha wet vada! Ga isa: Het yarsrareed- 
eaaatte fag ware II 

Now what Bhimaha urges is that Panini’s sitra ‘ THARP Hare’ Ql 81 4&l| should be strictly 
observed and no ygfawrey compound formed with words ending in the subjective aa and 
sTH suffixes. Ovnsequently no compound takes place in instances like aqqt a@et, Tse war, and 
sttzqeq ra :. How then, says Bhattoji Dikskita, is a compound like f8 Reraraara: in {erat 
Prsiafergzat range mg: to be accounted for? He then gives Kaiyata’s view ‘ asa: 
aaa sta wae:’ ‘Tt will thus be seen that a compound of a@frrayst with a word ending in az 
or 8TH in the sabioclive sense is forbidden and that whenever a compound of a word in the 
genitive case is formed with a word ending in subjective qa or S{ay as in raaaaivare: it should 
be taken as a compound of gequysyT with a TMg or syzye_T word. 

Let us now see what the extract given above from the Késikdeivaranapaijikd means. Nyé- 
sakara discusses the propriety of the anubandha = in qa in the stira * qswTHral Hae.’ His 
extract, as I understand it, means as under :—‘ Why does Panini pronounce eas with its anuban- 
dha a? In other words, why does Panini not give the s#ira as ‘yanpat mat’? What is the 
propriety of the anudundha a? Nydsakira says that a@q is pronounced to exclude az. That is to 
say, a compound of yEsT with a Fseq is farbiiden: not with a TaAAa. But this view brings in 
another difficulty ; for the use of the genitive is forbidden with a gaeq word by ‘q wreanreaz- 
Prsraaraary Ql] 81 §&8]| and so qstaara with a TAT 1s out of the question. This difficulty is 
obviated by Nydsakara by supposing that this very siéra isa syrqay that the genitive may some. 
times be used with a gaeq word and that the fay or prohibition of the genitive with a dara 
word by the siitra ‘9 syat-’ is sf{eq or inconstant. The prohibition of the genitive with a 
Taq word being inconstant, the prayoga Hisq: REat wzasecar etc. according to the extract 
as given by Prof. Pathak or the compounds yeyairagear etc., can be justified. 

In brief, the gist of the Nydsak4ra’s contention is this. No compound of the genitive with 
a@siza word can take place according to Pinini’s gaaieat wait. Therefore compounds of the 
genitive with a word ending in & should be justified by taking the word endi: g in & to be aaeq, 

Now let us see what Bhimaba means and whether the NydsakAra alluded to ly him is Jinen- 
drabuddhi. He urges very strongly that Panini must be strictly followed and that compounds of 
the genitive with a word ending in qayshould on no account be formed either on the strength of 
Rrevara, 7. ¢., the use of such compounds by the learned, or on the strength of the view 
of the Nyfsakara, as the compound gagzqr bas actually been mentioned simply on the 
strength of @awTeR. Raza seems to have been explained by Bh4maha by SS aTTHATTT- 
Some justily compounce of the genitive with a word ending in aw by Payiui's 3 own faa 
in the sétra sifamad: safa:. The sense of Bhimaha’s words is quite clear. He con- 
tends that Panini must be followed and no compound of the genitive with a Taeq word 
should ever be formed; Nydsakara’s opinion should on no account be accepted aud qSTqure 
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with a gsj=q should not be formed. Thus the view of Bhamaha’s Nydsakara is that ystaara 
with a gst=q word may take place. This is distinctly against Panini and is therefore very strongly 
condemned by Bhamaha. gar Aaeaqsla Faraenwadtt 7 Ra ATAUSta means distinctly that 
according to the view of the Nydsakara qgraara with a awaza may be allowed. Ga Ware? 
Waa pT aaa Tar waeawsin a HuPagerseta sadtsanetrtiraaa— 

This is the purport of Bhamaha’s words. Bhamaha had great reverence for Panini; for at 
the end of the sixth partchchheda he says, ‘32a saa ad afar’ 

Now let us see whether Jinendrabuddhi is the Nyasakara alluded to by Bhamaha, That the 
two Nyadsakaras, the one alluded to by Bhimaha, and the commentator on the Kaétkdvrttt7, are 
far from being one and the same person must have now been clear on the following ground :— 

The Nydsakira, Jinendrabuddhi, is not in favour of a ysfeara with agqaTeq word; but 
justifies a compound of the genitive with a word ending in q by taking the word ending in @ to be 
@z_and not wa. Thus Bhamaha’s Nydsakara can never be Jinendrabuddhi. 

Moreover, gag=aT AUlfed: means that the compound qqgear is Teqa—actually mentioned 
by Nydsakara. It cannot mean g@feq: so that it can be included in the class waxitmerar owing 
to the use of the word sqf¢ as Prof. Pathak seems to think, DBhdmaha’s Nydsakira must be one 
who has actually used the compound aqerqr. It is thus as clear as anything that the Nydsakdara 
of Bhimaha is not Jinendrabuddhi on the two following grounds :— 

(1) Bh&maha’s Nydsakara is distinctly in favour of the compound of the genitive with a 
word ending in aa; while Jinendrabuddhi is not in favour of such a compound and justifies a 
compound of the genitive with a word ending in q by taking the word ending in @ to be a word 
ending in @¥ and not aa to avoid the violation of the Sitra ‘ a AHL Hale’. 

(2) Phamaha’s Nyasakira has mentioned the compound qygear on the strength of 
BA7ATHK and this compounded word must be understood to be aaraaeauste ; that is, TASrar 
is a compound of the genitive with a asq and not aq=q word. Jinendrabuddhi does not 
mention the compound aqasear at all; and the compound that he mentions according to 
Prof. Pathak’s extract is yaattmeear. He uses sif¥ and thus aaqerar may be proved to be correct 
(fg ) according to Him. Butitis not yfta or actually mentioned by him; nor is it according 
to Jinendrabuddhi a compound of the genitive with a qsizq as Bhimaha’s Nydsakara evidently 
sanctions. 

Prof, Pathak says, ‘‘T shall give below Bhamaha’s verses, together with the passage con- 
taining the Nyasakara’s Jidpaka, as the extract supplied to Mr. Trivedi from Mysore is most 
corrupt.” Now Bhamaha’s verses given by Prof, Pathak are the same as in my edition of the 
Pratdparudriya and there is no difference in reading whatsoever ; and the extract supplied to me 
does not differ from Prof. Pathak’s extract except in one place, where the reading in my passage 
is more to the point than the one in Prof. Pithak’s extract. My extract is as under :— 


avy fart araaecearet aferfa | git Prarvaeda | Saefta | cetat a drarcarafaBentrar 
weinastarg tet ale dea ara afasaa waht afra wet vaaila Laat ier: ararcent pesitarer 
earl Faas Fas Wale | 
On comparing this extract supplied to me for my edition of the Pratdparudriya with 
Prof. Pathak’s extract as given above, it will be seen that there is no material difference in them 


except at the end in the instance given. Now waaitnea gear is more to the point than 

wawtwHgear ; for Jinendrabuddhi has given this instance to Justify the use of the genitive with 
.& Tara word and to show that the prohibition ‘a stmreaaq—’ is swear. The justification of a 
compound is not in dispute and therefore the reading given in Prof, Pathak’s extract is not quite 
in point ; though it appears to be the correct reading as a line of a verse from the Mahdbhérata. - 
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Prof. Pathak says,‘ When Mr. Trivedi says that ‘many NydsakAras are mentioned in the 
Dhatuvrittt of Madhavacharya: @¥eeara, FMATDla, APTHMA, WrzraaTeara,” he tells us 
something less than the trath.” Prof. Pathak then quotes three or four passages where NV; yds or 
Nyasakira is mentioned. The truth is that Nydsa, Nyaisakaira, Haradatta, Padamanjari, Mai- 
treya, etc., are mentioned or quoted so very frequently in the Dhdtuvrittt that it is useless to quote 
passages to show it to the reader. Moreover, the point atissue is whether there was only one 
Nyasakara or whether there were more than one Nydsakira. To establish that there were more 
than one Nydsakara, I have given the different Nyasakdéras, mentioned by Madhava, and I now 
quote a few passages where they are mentioned :— 

(2) ee SF Yrs gergt TATA AMT | AT ADEA Ta: arharascarahener 
wm: p. 266 Vol. I, Part I. (Mysore edition). 

Here Saeqrarea is distinctly mentioned as different from =aTa@. 

(5) ane afe werareey ‘ arrea Pera’ ‘eercy Fer aft | cera —fwrarassetscartat: gf gear 
qh: garda aieaagrad ast AT TA ea eT | BRT ettearcrMnAs Fars 
fa | PUTS NATS TITRA | p. 74 Vol. I. Part I. 

qhas & srafaera seas ater ae wa eae Tafel gieTeeeek: | etsy eqrarenpay— 
‘ aes Vat: Was ata nite” aa p. 14 Vol. II. Part I. 

Tey Ta: FTA... THT eqratata ‘ eeactsiancngs Hatt ada attests Rraa- 
Tres Ta: fradreaey sf 1 p- 14 Vol. IL. Part I. 

‘sad ase ae fraeehtiredra segea araircaaigta Prarsteanera- 
ast aairrerarrntererarmy | aee—srRasTet Fee aT ATArdaMiaaareaiaaaTes = 
a Pras fa a mdtitaasqarata aafafe eqpaqrara Saati ararciat Stacdaaeqargs- 
RevAcawHa | p. 529 Vol. I. Part II. 


It is not quite clear whether the -aqrdraftaq or the zafra@ on the sara quoted here is on the 
same sare that is quoted before or on another fare. 


ATAAAST ATA: ....-- ATA: AAT AE: af zat! apRearersit cara: & ata: ’ 
mal Prergecedt ‘arftigqaooaea:’ gfe | p. 122 Vol. 1. Part I. 
Here afrare is made distinct from the well known =arq of fSrzee. 
repr | area | aara ait—anagenfnenerastshreitara aa erraaita | aared 
. Wera Tere ee | 
raat Fl war: PaPresst Heraiea | Hrearted, Arsraazaresrare | THAATE ST Tay 
are afaraa | pp. 457-58 Vol. I. Part IT. 
aT TFA: HART T ar serea Te | a eqrag TC eaearar fe p. 459 Vol. 1. Part II, 
wa alga Masa ete Tae ‘aeafeataheanitarmarasa’ scar St a Gag: ( Fa- 
AAT THT 2 | St aATRaT:— ‘areata aro RP ARTI ATATRETAT ata | qefaeereqr- 
rarer qTS Tea Westar aa Tales as wey sar scasayAS: | TUT Waraaradl TA- 
TA AAUAAT TSA: QTTHATTAAARaAsIasagy Tirshyra | p. 94 Vol. I. Part I. 
The above quotations make it clear that Madhava mentions more than one Nydsakéra. 
Having shown that the Nydsakara of Bhamaha is not Jinendrabuddhi, I shall proceed to place 
before the reader arguments in favour of Bhimaha’s priority to Dandin. 
(a) Old writers on Alaiikdras are mentioned a 8 yragpga: in the following ;— 


Q) gaat araeraer: areeatearea: 
TBA GATT ATM SAAT aATTT || 
TATRA. A. 
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(2) wrHnsrRervraataterarsenrcaree: | 
seRTAeT =p. 3 
(3) araarfeaat g staleateare oz 








Bxz's HMNTMAT p. 116 
The views of Dandin being the same as those of Bhamaha about syyfeqaxeara, Rudrata 
would have said gvearfzaaa, had he thought Dandin to be the oldest Almakdrika in place of 
Bhamaha. 
(6) Bhimaha’s work is looked upon with great reverence by authors like Mammata and 
Abhinavagupta and is called sqyramz. The following verses have been quoted by Mammata :— 


ST TIT TATA PTATEAT 
aeitseat afar ara: arsearersaar Par || 
Rreqyo OX. 
This verse is quoted in sqrarata and era PP. 207-8 and n @qqeg’s HremqAaTT p. 267, 
GTATASHCATAATSTNTTT: | 
aT arrae fis ans ara (I 
WIRTH AWATAT AAA FT | 
aot fast & year arat aseccqanray | 
aeaTE: Arse aeeeaPaegat | 
VEMTAINISHITATTE TF FT A: |I 
areqgo VI. 

Raghavabhatta in his Arthadyotantkd on the Abhijidnagdkuntala calls Bhimaha’s work 
MIA UT TAHSIN ApRE eaI—“arsartsva Par” ef | 

The mention of authors like Ramagarman and SAkhavardhana and works like Achyutottara, 
Raintharata, Rdjamitra, and Agmakavaimiéa, and the fact that nothing is known about these 
authors and works and that they are not found quoted anywhere else lend a strong colour to the 
presumption that Bhamaha belongs to very ancient times and this justifies the mention of Bha- 
maha at the top of old Alahkdrikas in expressions like q¥aaqr yragrteez:, WASAREN TAA Vaasa 
aArteanre:, the great reverence in which he was held by authors like Mammata and Abhinava- 
gupta, and the application of the epithet syare to his work, 

(c) Dandin’s numerous divisions of Upamd, Ripaka, Akshepa, and Vyatireka and his 
detailed treatment of Subddlaikd@ras in a separate chapter strengthen the presumption of the 
priority of Bhamaha to Dandin and of Dundin’s belonging to a later age than Bhamaha 
the latter’s divisions of Alahkdras are not so minnte and since he does not atta 
tance to Saidé@lamkdras, 

(d) A close comparison of several portions of the works of Bhdmaha and Dandin almost 

affords a convincing evidence in favour of the priority of Bh&maha to Dandin. 

may be mentioned as instances :-— 
(1) Verses about ar and sqrearfaar— 

THATUFSUATSNYTTAP AAT | 
THA UAHA SES TAareaeseanr TAT | 
VAATSaag geal TAHT ETA ae | 
TH ATI FT RS ATTA = || 
mate: wera: Per gray | 
HMRI AAAS eaesTay || 
T TANTRA BT TP TaATeALs | 
wena Sepa Fey ATTA TT I 


; since 
ch much impor- 


The following 
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Sea: Tae Teal aa FT AeA | 
MUTA SHa HAA Ara: HA WA: || TTT 
Compare with the above, the following from Dandin’s Ravyddaréa :- — 
NWT TAFATA WATSINAA RUT | 
sft ata aia at aeatceaaar PAs | 
ATAMAT WANEAT ATAHTATT Tr | 
CTT TACHA AT ATA WaTeaaras: || 
aig eaitadt secaqcaraeaicre | 
Teal THT esa Fa AST ar AeA TT [I 
TR VIIA A Asa TATRA | 
Preis Taya RUC || 
STATA Ta: Fa TT RTITT HAT: | 
Wea Tet SHTee=s Tat aed Fx aa: |! 
qa = UTE RCRA wife: SaTEA Sar | 
STATA TITANSATT SATA : UI 

On a comparison of the description of aur and stpearfernr as given by yrag and aest; 
it will be seen at once that Bhimaha recognizes a difference between them ; while Dandin says 
that they belong to one and the same class of compositions with two names. The facts that 
Dandin knew that the difference between aur and syearfyar was traditional (as the word fra 
‘faa sfa eiaer’— shows) and accepted by old Alankdrikus, that Bhamaha acknowledges the 
difference between them and that the points of difference between them (1 sqreartaar MSTA 
RUT AWTegragat ; & sirearfaantat Th WMH BWHUrat TTR arcarcasHa; 3 sirearfearar 
WAR CTSA SAT AT HATAATA UAT TATA ) as attacked by Dandin are precisely the same 
as those mentioned by Bhamaha afford a strong presumption in favour of the priority of Bhamaha 
to Dandin. 

2 wetseaaaat wretesaifea ara afar: 1 
seaqane Tenney arataat Taare || 
ATA. 
Tat SeaaAl arategaiirat qrara aferr: | 
qdteate anda aresrreaisaee II 
ares, 

Here wetsedaaH : etc. is declared to be bad poetry by Bhamaha ; while Dandin says that it 
is undoubtedly good poetry. The use of gq is pointed and seems distinctly levelled against those 
who call it bad poetry. Bhimaha is one that we have found as such and this allusion of Dandin 
is another strong evidence in favour of the priority of Bhamaha. 

8. aoe aaa TeraaTAT | 
werwelrat Base Hard Praeq = | 
TUAISHSSH MANTA AM A T | 
aaasazereaga = AF Asad || 

wae: 
STUY SAGAR WATAAAA | 
Test sess Prasad Prareawa || 
TIRISROS HAMA T | 
> gfe Sor eaas Teal: Ha WANA: |I 
afasivagereaertrarst + Feat II 
Frat: RRMaeaasied FR KAT II 
ASA. 
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It will be seen that the first ten doshus mentioned by Dandin are precisely the same as those 
given by Bhamaha and that the eleventh dosha of Bhamaha is criticised by Dandin. This is 
almost conclusive evidence in favour of the priority of Bhamaha to Dandin. 

4, The verse | 

STE Al Aa Wifes Arar cara Werwe | 
HIATT ATA MifaeaaarATATATT TA: II 
is given as an instance of Farseare both by Bhiamaha (III.5) and Dandin (11.276). It is 
very probable that Dandin has borrowed this verse from Bhamaha; for when the former does not 
acknowledge the source from which he borrows as in festqedta qatsgrtit &c., the latter acknowled- 
ges the sources wherever he borrows verses from others as Rdjamttra, Achyutottara, etc. More- 
over, Bh&maha says distinctly that the instances to illustrate figures of speech are his own 
composition (eqapata Praeatata Far waxeT VE antsanla: | IT, 96). This is an additional evidence 
for the presumption of the priority of Bhamaha to Dandin. 
5 RAEN CSA ASAT MST | 
TIT: TMAT FT TATA TAT? I 
araz IT, 20. 
SATA FaAAS maa: GeMASs | 
TAT FATA AMV agreTaaar Far | 
we XXII, 34. 

Here it is evident that one has borrowed from the other. The verse is ascribed to Bhamaha 
by Srivatsiikamigra of the tenth century A.D, This places Bhimaha before Bhatti of the 6th 
or the 7th century. 


Prof, Pathak quotes from my text the verses 4th fATHICea AAT: RPAFARTEATH: etc, and 
states that Bhimaha is attacking Dandin in whose work the three divisions of Upamd 
mentioned by Bhimaha are found. This inference or presumption does not seem to me to be at 
all warranted by facts; for Dandin does not divide Upamé into three kinds only, but intoa 
number of varieties (QarTAT, TeaTAT, FATAPSTTAT, AFATEATAT, FAATAT, STASATTAT, TTAATTAT, 
Tae TAa, Teaerdtear, seatear, atettar, saercar, factatrar, Batra, wariaar, estra, 
TAT, siPaeaTarsar, rataar, weaevsrsar, agTAT, ARATSATANTAL, STATA TA, | SPLAT TAT, 
Teaser, Teva, PRAIA, aTetTar, areareitrar, Weseqrar, gearataTTA, and F_TAT) so 
many as 32 in number ; nor does Dandin’s fyeqz or long division of Upamd begin with aTeTqar 
so that Bhamaha’s words ‘ararqafg: aarsf a sarara, freqtt war’ may be, taken as levelled 
against Dandin, If Bhimaha had Dandin in view, he would have said yafqarfe; instead of 
arr tare: 

(e) Tarunavachaspati, a commentator on the Kdvyddaréa, distinctly mentions in three or 
four places the priority of Bhimaha to Dandin :— 

(a) amet ‘AAETIATAeHesa ’ Ta AVAaNARAITT TIA THA | ATEATARTIT 
wq aay fraHa:| Com. on I. 29. 


(6) Sa walteay yrs — Faw ABU WMH Aa: Tha wafarta—saa#we | 
Com. on II. 285. 

(c) PACH RHTCCT TATE a Aras Teare—Aiegaareata | Com. on IT. 237. 

(d) TAtATNTT T BNA | TAs ATAT NPAATEreaeAras Pears Bare | ater \ 
Com, on LV, 4 


In (5) and (c) the commentator states distinctly that Dandin criticises Bhaimaha, He thus 
places Bhamaha before Dandin. 


I think I have made ont a sufficiently strong case for the presumption, almost amounting to 
certainty‘ for the priority of Bhamaha to Dandin. 
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THE DATE OF THE MUDRA-RAKSHASA AND THE IDENTIFICATION 
OF MALAYAKETU. 


BY KASHI-PRASAD JAYASWAL, M. A.(OXON.), BARRISTER-AT-LAW, CALCUTTA. 


THe arguments of Telang! are conclusive to establish the thesis that the play could not have 
‘been written later than the eighth century A.D. Now thereis afurther piece of internal evidence 
which has been missed, and which, I think, fixes the date of the play with almost absolute 
certainty. 

The bharata-vékya to the play names the reigning monarch: “ at present (adhun@) .... . 
.... may long reign king Chandragupta®”. Who was this the then reigning king Chandra- 
gupta alluded to in the bharata-vdkya? Before the eighth century and during a period when 
Pataliputra was a living town? (before 644 A.D.) there had been only three Chandraguptas: 
‘Chandragupta the conqueror of Seleucus, and the two Guptas bearing that name. 

He could not have been the first. Omitting other reasons, it would be sufficient to point out 
that the Sakas and the Hiinas are mentioned in the play4. I attach more importance to the 
mention of the latter, who were absolutely unknown in the fourth century B.O.5 

As the first is excluded, the identification must be limited only to the ambit of the two Guptas, 
out of whom I would select the latter, Chandragupta (II) the Vikramaditya. Chandragupta I 
was not a monarch of much importance ; his name is not associated in any of the Gupta inscriptions 
with the suppression of any foreign enemy, or any great deeds to elicit a comparison, as in the 
‘bharata-vdkya, with Vishnu, Chandragupta II, on the other hand, did suppress the political 
power of the Sakan mlechchhas of Western India®, Also I feel inclined to suspect a veiled defence 
of the scandalous murder of the Saka Satrap? in the story put forward inthe Mudrd-Rdkshasa of 
the destruction of the Mlechchha Parvataka® by Chandragupta the Maurya through the alleged 
agency of the visha-kanyd (‘ poisonous girl’ ). 


1 Mudré-Rakshasa (Nirnaya Sagara Press, 4th porion), Introduction, pp. 13-25. 
2 HVSCETTATT FIST GA | STATA TAA: 
a TEST ea TATA Het WitaayexIye: | 


8 Yuwan Chwang (c.644 A. D.) found Pataliputra in ruins with a population of some 1000 persons. Besides 
the fact that most of the scenes are laid at Pataliputra, the patriotic speech of Rakshasa about PAtalipnutra indicates 
that at the time of the composition of the play Pataliputra was the capital: 


“orf, aa ert a: gyre | water water, Reaerits | sravé Ra: grererrae: 


F Bo ciate a x 2 
aT WFAA, TTT fete: afareraaricera: eeitaara. Act II. verse 13. 
4 Act V, verse 11. | 
5 I disouss below the Hiinas of the Mudré-Rakshasa. 
6 In this connexion the prophecy of the Purdmas as to the rise in Sikambhar! (Sambhar) of = popular leader, 
fhe Brahman Kalki, who is an ordinary man in the Véyu-Purdna but is treated as an avatira in later works, is 
significant. There seems to have been some great popular attempt made at uprooting the Sakas in Méalavé and 
Western Réjputina about the early decades of the Gupta days, at which point the earlier Purdmas close their 
chronology. [The Vayu, I think, closed before the reign of Chandragupta II, probably inthe early days of 
Samudragupta. For the dominions of the Guptas described there precedes the conquests of Samudragupta : 
BAITS’ TART Alaa ATATETUT | 
Va AATMT TATA WAKA WATT: |] | Payu-Purdna 87 ch. 277,] 

7 SRI BT HasHah RwitisTIay Asawa: Taiaramgaya, “Chandragupta, in the 
capital of the enemy, disguised as a beautiful woman, killed the lord of the Sakas who wanted wives of others”. 
Harsha-charita, VI. The truth seems to have been that while a war was waged by Chandragupta II against the 
Satrap, probably an agent of Chandragupta took advantage of some scandalous intrigue of the Satrap and killed 
shim. 

’ The Pacvaieka of the Mudré-Rakshasa probably concealsin it the historical Philippos, Alexander’s Satrap of 
the Panjab, who is recorded to have been murdered by Indian troops. Philologically Philippos would be changed 


into Pirtbo,* Piridao or * Pirabao; and an attempt to restore Pirabo or Pirabao into Sanskrit would produce 
-Parvata or Parvataka. 
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On the basis of the occurreuce of the Htinas in the play, it might be argued that the play must 
be dated alter the Hun irruptions into India, which are believed to have taken place a generation 
later than the reign of Chandragupta II®, But the Huns had been known to this country before 
they came in as invaders. The Lalttavistara mentions the Hina-lipi. They came to be known 
through the intercourse between India and Tartary and China, which had been well-established and 
frequent in the ]st and 2nd century A.D. A series of Hindu missionaries of Buddhism!9 to 
China bad already preceded Dharma-raksha(d. 313 A.D.), the translator of Zalitavistara. The 
Questions of Milinda, (ii. pp. 203-4) describes ‘“ people from Scythia, Bactria, China and Vilata 
(Tartary)” coming here. We do not know exactly where the Huns stayed immediately after they 
were driven away by China in the Ist century A.D. But this much is certain that they must 
have remained in the neighbourhood of Transoxiana through which the route to China lay. Before 
their attack on Persia (420 A. D.) they had already occupied Bactria, At Balkh and Bamian they 
had their head-quarters from which they raided south-west and south-eastl!, In view of these circum- 
stances there is nothing contradictory in having an author under Chandragupta II mentioning the 
Huns, The very mention shows that up tothat time the Huns had not yet occupied any part of 
India, for they are associated with the Chinese or China (China-Hinaih, Mudra-Ra. Act V, verse 
11). By Kalidasa they are described as occupying Kashmir (the land producing saffron)!2 ; their 
Chinese association was completely forgotten in his days. It is also worthy of note that they do not 
figure in the first army of invasion which came to help Chandragupta against the Nanda (Act II, 
p. 124); they only appear in the army of Malayaketu, and there too not prominently, but as mere 
auxiliaries to Saka monarchs (the northern Sakas = the Kugh4nas) 18, They had not yet shown 
themselves superior to their Scythian neighbours, whom they actually overthrew about 465 A.D. 

The conclusion, therefore, to which we are led is that the play knows the Hinas of a time when 
they had not yet acquired any territory in India, although an attack from them was considered 
probable, We may roundly put it down on chronological considerations c. 410. A.D. This 
also would confirm the view that the reigning Chandragupta of the bharata-vdkya oust be 
Chandragupta-Vikraméditya (d.c. 413 A.D.) And the annoyance caused to the country by the 
mlechchhas at the time of the composition of the drama would refer, if the composition, as it seems. 
probable, took place after the suppression of the Western Satrap (c. 890 A. D.), to the Kushanas, 
or possibly to the new element of the Huns, who might have already made some incursions, possibly 
in league with the Kushinas, during the last years of Chandragupta’s reign, 

‘“Malayaketu.” Ali the nations, which help the mlechchha king Malayaketu, in his invasion 
of Pataliputra, belong, as the late Mr. Telang has pointed out, ‘one and all’ except the name- 
Malaya ’ ‘to the northern parts, and most to the northern frontier of India,’44 to be more accurate, 


®'V. Smith, Harly History of India, 2nd ed., p. 284. 


10 ¢.9., Mahabale (c. 197 A. D.), Dharmapala of Kapilavastu (¢. 207 A, D.), Dharmakala (222 A. D.), Vighna 
(c, 2244.D). 


11 Sir C.N. Eliot, Hney. Briz., 11th ed., Vol. IX, p. 680. 
It is very probable that the invasion of Balkh by Chandra of the Delhi Iren Pillar inscription (who has. 
been now conclusively identified with Chandravarma (c, 400 A, D.) by M. M. Haraprasad Sastriin the light of 


his new Mandasér inscription) was in response to an early Hun inroad in territories, which were not subject to 
Samnudragupta. 


_ %* Raghuvamsa, IV, 67-68. The Hunic o¢oupation of Kashmir comes over a century later, ¢.¢., after 
Mihirakula’s defeat (c. 580, A. D.) by BAladitya and YaSodharman. This would place K&lidisa about 540-550 
A. D., or some 130 years at least later than the composition of the Mudrd-Rdkshasa. (I may mention here that 
T have come across a Hin caste at Almora, Himalayas.) [For a different interpretation of these verses of Kalidasa. 
about Hinas, see Prof. Pathak’s note, Ante, vol. XLI.—D. BR. B.] 

8 areas eraaay: eater: rere: | 


Taiseg str: gareraa: ay [F ?] areirredt: | 
14 Mudr4-Rékshasa, Introduction, p. 33. 
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to the north-western frontier of India, Malayaketn’s predecessor, Parvataka, also belonged to the 
same regions. Not a single southern nation is mentioned in his army. Malayaketu thus obviously 
has no connection with the Malaya of the south. Further, no Malaya5 in the north-west is known 
‘to any branch of Indian literature, And as Malaya is nowhere associated with the name of 
Malayaketu’s alleged father and predecessor the mlechchha Parvataka, it does not seem to be 
connected either with any place-name or with any tribal designation. In view of these considera~ 
tions Malayaketu can not be taken as representing originally a Samskriita name. It appears to be 
merely @ samskrtitised edition of the origial mlechchha name of the mlechchha invader. I propose 
to read Malayaketu as Salayaketu, taking the latter as a Hindu edition of Seleucus. There isa 
‘deceptive similarity between the letters ma and sa of the Gupta and later scripts, and the change 
from an unfamiliar Salaya-into the familiar Malaya-would have been an easy process in the course of 
‘copying manuscripts. Whom else could Indian tradition have intended by the mlechchha king 
‘Malayaketu’ invading from the north-western frontier with a huge army of Greek and other 
(auxiliary) forces against Chandragupta the Maurya than the Greek Seleucus P If by the invasion 
of Malayaketu the Greek invasion!® alone could be meant, the proposed reading Salayaketu in 
place of Malayaketu, I submit, has a very strong case. 





KINSARIYA INSCRIPTION OF DADHICHIKA (DAHIYA) 
CHACHCHA OF VIKRAMA SAMVAT 1056. 
BY PANDIT RAMKARBNA; JODHPUR. 

Aw article on the above has been prepared and sent by me for publication in the Enpigraphia 
Indica, but a summary of itis given here for the information of those interested in the ancient 
history of Rajputana, 

The inscription belongs to the reign of a prince called Chachcha, a feudatory of Durlabhar aja 
-of the imperia] Chihaména dynasty and whose genealogy is as follows: 

Vakpatiraja 


Simhardja 


| 
Durlabharaja 


Chachcha is spoken of as a prince descended from the well-known rishi Dadhichi. The ins~ 
-cription unfolds the following genealogy of this chief :-— 


Meghanaéda 
Vairisimha 


| 
Chachcha 
| 


| 
Valahpushte Uddharana 

Chachcha is styled Dadhichika or Dahiyaka, which is now-a-days called Dahiya. The follow- 
ing remarks translated from the Hindi Marwar Census Report of 1891 would be found interest- 
ing :— 

‘Some people hold that Dahiyas are the one-half race that goes to complete the thirteen and 
a half races of Rathors. They once ruled over Parbatsar and Jalor, but now they are scattered 





15 Mahimahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastrf has kindly drawn my attention to the fact that the term Malaya 

is itself a Dravidian word meaning ‘mountain.’ Cj. Caldwell, Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, 2nd ed., p. 21, 

16 Jtis probable that some of the details of the invasion of Selencus might have been confused with the 

‘ details of the invasion of Menander, ¢. g., the march upon the capital Pataliputra might have been transferred 

from the latter to the former, although it is not impossible that Seleucus was actually roused into a long march in 
the interior—a strategic policy largely and very successfully followed later on by the Parthians. 
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here and there. The old fort of Jalor was constructed by the Dahiyds. They now abound in the 
districts of Jalor, Bali, Jaswantpura, Palt, Siwina, Sdnchor and Mallani. They observe widow 
marriage, and are not regarded as of equa position with othey Rajputs.” 

A detailed and more reliable account of this clan is contained in Miata Nenasi’s inal 
a summary whereof will not here be ont of place :— 

‘¢ The original seat of the Dahiya Rajpaits is reported to be a fortress named Thalner situa- 
ted on the banks of the GodAvart near modern Nasik, whence they migrated into Marwar. In 
the Ajmer province they held the following places :~(1) the Deravara-Parbatsar group of fifty- 
six villages, (2) Savar-Ghatiyalt, (8) Harsdr and (4) M&hrit also called Vilanavati, All the four 
villages lie in the north-eastern part of Marwir, They also owned villages in south-western part 
as well, i. e., Jalor and Sainchor.! Sénchor is said to have been conquered by Vijayasi with the 
aid of an accomplice, Vaghelaé Mahiravana (sister's son of Vijayarija), from the Dahiya Vijayaraja 
in 8. 1142. This event is recorded in a verse quoted below: — 


“ar gu yarares are afar eae | 
wae gaat area TT Fare Tee I 
ara ga fast Fa Byraca Arwas | 
AT ANT BANE BUT ATS Fat Bes II 
PERU UT AUT BAH aT Ars BUPA AT | 
Z AT Fa AT AT BAS ATA UT Bae TT A” 
Mita Nenast also gives a list of the Dahiya princes, who reigned round about Parbatsar and 
Marét. He mentions Dadhiche as one of their ancestors and specifies their names as follows :— 
No. 27 Raha Rano (who inhabited Rohadt), No. 28 Kadava Rano. No, 29 Kiratasi Rano, 
No. 30 Vairast Rano. No. 31 Chacha Rano (who raised a temple on a hill in the village of 
Sinabadiyé), No. 32 Anavi Udharana (who ruled over Parbatsar and M@rot), 

It is clear that the names Vairasi, Chacha and Udharana of this list (Nos, 30-82) exactly corres- 
pond to Vairisirnha, Chachcha, and Uddharana of our inscription, The list however gives Kiratast 
_as the name of Vairasi’s father, whereas heiscalled Meghanada in theinscription. Butthereis nothing 
to preclude the supposition that Meghandda and Kiratasi (Kirttisimba) were the names of one and 
the same prince, as instances are not wanting of kings known by more than one name. Obécha 
Rino, as we have just seen, is described in Mata Nenasi’s Chronicle as having built a temple on 
a hill in the village of Sinahadiya, which seems to be an old name of Kinagariyé. Our inscription 
also tells the same story, viz., that Chachcha caused a temple of Bkavini to be built. The epithet 
anavi, which is coupled with Udharana, appears to be a corruption of anamra, meaning “ unbend. 
ing.” He was succeeded by Jagadhara Rivata, who ruled over Parbatsar. 
a temple, dug a step-well and a well in village Mandala, 2 miles from Parbatsar. His second son 
was Vilhana, who wielded sway over the whole district of Mérot, which is, up to the present day, 
called Vilanavati. He used to reside in the village of Depara situated on @ hill and 4 miles from 
| Mérot, where an old fort and a tank still exiet, Some Dahiyas are still called ‘Dey dra-Dahiyas. 
after this village, Of the succeeding generaticns, Bito (No. 84) constructed a tank called 


NR 


1 There are several villages which are collectively still called Dahiyépatti, as districts of Mérot and Farbate 

 Barare called Godat! (on account of their being once held by Gaudas) and districts to the north of J odbpur are 

called Indav att (owing to their being once rnled over by Inca Rajputs), This name Dabiyfrattt, is puficic nt to- 
testify the fact that Dahiy&s held some sort of sway over that part of tke ccpntry in come time past. 


He constructed 
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Bibdsar in Parbatsar ; and Hamira (No. 35) was a great warrior, His deeds are beautifully des- 
cribed in the following verses :— 

“qeHIS TABS BAT RAAT, 
HTS HUT TAT HSA | 

ata TARTER aret Bet are, 

TEST AUT ST aT ee HRM 
fas 7ST LITST ee aTaeY, 
Tas TS ETAT HA AMAT | 

Fed TrAE Aet IST SAT, 

fet erer aw ater e4ie II 2 II 
STAT Hel BAAN BANS FAA, 
IT TTATS TIT ata | 

gee FS TAGS Bt ya fray, 
gta Far Te Set Star || RM” 

There is a number of pdéalis or figures of éatisin an enclosure adjoining the temple contain- 
ing this inscription. One of these figures bears an epitaph dated V.S.1300 and containing the 
name of Vikrama son of Kirtisitnha Dahiya. 

This shows that Dahiyds held this part of the country for nearly 300 years, z. ¢., up to 1300 
V.S. The use of the letter ré, which is but an abbreviation of rad, prefixed to the name of 
Kirtisimha, and the word rdjit before that of his wife show that Kirtisimha was a ruling 
prince, and not an ¢dd? Rajput. The Dahiya kings mentioned in our inscription were chieftains, 
no doubt, feudatory to‘the Chahamdna overlords, but also wielding sway over a tract of a country. 
This fact is again corroborated by the following abstract from an inseription of V. 8. 1272 
discovered in Manglina in the Marét district :— 

“edradat qerisarareetangrusteag I 
aT eT eT SITAR AT ATA AM AAT PNET” 

The inscription refers itself to the reign of Sri Relana-deva (lord) of Ranastambhapura or 
Ranthambhor, and records some arrangements made in connection with a step-well. In this 
uscription also, the Dahiya prince, Jayatasitnha, is spoken of as mahd réjaputra, and his fore- 
father Kaduvardjadeva as mahdmandaleévara, showing that originally the Dahiyas were certainly 
of a higher status than that of ddd Rajptits, to which position they have now sunk. 


A NOTE ON A FEW LOCALITIES IN THE NASIK DISTRIOT MENTIONED 
IN ANCIENT COPPERPLATE GRANTS. 
BY Y. BR. GUPTE, B.A.; NASIK. 
1. Vatanagarika. 

Vatanagariké occurs in the Pimpari plates, edited by Prof. Pathak in the Hpigraphta 
Indica.! On page 85 he says that Liligréma and Vatanagarika are identified by Mr, G. K. Chin- 
dérkar with Nilgavhin and Vani in the Nasik District. Ido not intend to pass any remarks at 
present on the identification of Lilagrima with Nilgavh4n. Butthe assertion that Vani is the 
modern representative of the ancient Vatanagarik& seems to me to be without any foundation.? It 

2 A Rajptt is called an 4d4 as distinguished froma jagirdér. An 4qa Bajpit isthus one who owns no jigir 


and is for that very reason looked upon as of inferior status. 
1 Volume X, pages 81 to 89. 


2 This identification was first proposed by Dr. Fleet when he edited the Vant grant (ante, Vol. XI., p. 157), 
but he afterwards identified Vatanagurikd with Vadner (ibid, Vol, XXXI, p. 218)—D.R.B. 
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proof is wanted, it is afforded by the mention of Vatanagara in the Kalachuri grant of the year 
360 (about a.p. 609),3 which must be Vadnér in the Chandavad tdlukd of the Nasik District, where it 
was discovered, I do not urge that the Vatanagarika of the Pimpari plates must be this Vadnér. 
Probably it is not, But the name Vadnér is sufficient to show that this must really be the modern 
form of the ancient name, Vatanagarika, Asin the Pimpari plates the name given is Vatana- 
garika, it appears that this was in all probability smaller than Vatanagara of the Vadnér plates. 
But there is another Vadnér, viz., in the Malegaon tdlukd on the bank of the river Mésam, and 
probably it is this Vadnér which may represent Vatanagarika, if the identification of Mésini with 
Miésam, which is all but certain, is accepted. 


2. Vallisika, and 3. Bhogavardhana, 


These localities oceur in the Abhéne plates of Sankaragana of the imperial Kalachuri dynasty, 
To a Brahman of Kallavana (Kalvan in the Nasik District) the village Vallisika in the province of 
Bhogavardhana is noted as given, while king Sankaragana was encamped at Ujjayini. 
Balhégion in the Yeola ¢dlukd, about ‘15 miles from Ujjani, may perhaps be the modern 
representative of the ancient Vallisika, The shortened form of Vallisikié would be Valha and then 
Balha, and would further run into the modern longer form Balhégaon. There is a village called 
Bégte not far from Balhégdon, which may perhaps be Bhégavardhana. I would propose another set 
of villages for consideration, Vallisika is most probably Varasi? andr being interchangeable, 
and a being changed to @ for the ease of pronunciation, as a conjunct consonant follows, and the ka 
being dropped. This village is about 8 miles from Kalvan. Bhégavardhana very likely must 
be Bhagurdi, an ancient village in a dilapidated condition just near Abhén, » taking samprasdrana 
and the vowel preceding and folowing it being dropped. Itis worthy of note that the plates 
were discovered not far from it. Again, Bhagurdi seems comparatively older than Bégte. 
Bhagurdi is 8 miles from Kalvan and } mile from Abhéne. 

It would be o fsome use to the antiquarians, if I would note one or two particulars about the 
above plates, not given in the Epigraphia Indica. They belong to Parvatrao Bhausing Théké of 
Abhéna in the Kalvan ¢dlukd. The plates weigh 132 tolas without the rings and the seal, which are 
missing. (I have taken impressions and plaster casts from them. They were kindly forwarded to 
me by Mr. L. 8. Potnis, Mamlatdar of Kalvan). 


4. Chebhatika, 


Chebhatikaé occurs in the inscription of Karkaraja, edited by Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar. 
He identifies it with simply Chehdt, in the Niphad tdlukd. But itis better to call it by its usual 
name Chehdit Khurd, to distinguish it from Chehdit Budruk close to it in the Nasik tdlukd. 


5. Dadhivahala and 6. Padalavadapatana. 


These localities occur in the partly forged Daulatabad grant,® edited by Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar, 
which prove that Dhruva usurped the throne, deposing GivindaII. Ofthe boundaries of the village, 
which appeared to Mr, Bhandarkar something like Samira, two can easily be identified. The village 
situated on thewest is Dadhivahala. This would naturally assume the form Dahival, daht being 
the Prakrit form of the Sanskrit word dadhi. Dahivil is in the Malegaon ¢dlukd. The name of 
the village on the north is given as Padalivadapatana, the latter part of which would be dropped 
and the former would become PAdalad very naturally. It is 4 miles from Dahivala. 


3 Ante, July 1918, p, 207. t Ep. Ind., Vol. IX., p. 296f. 
5 Ep, Ind, Vol. FILL, p. 188. ° Pp. Ind., Vol. IX., pp. 198 to 198. 
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Stva-siTRA-VIMABSINI AND PRATYABHIINA-HRIDATA, 
Nos, 2 and 4 of the Kashmir Series of Texts and 
Studies. By J.C. Chatterji, B.a. (Cantab.) Vidya- 
varidhi. Printedat the Nirnaya-SAgar Press, Bombay. 
Tue Archeological and Research Department 

of the Jammu and Kashmir State has been under 
the distinguished patronage of H. H. the Maha- 
raja Sahib Bahadur, preparing for publication a 
number of Sanskrit and Kashmiri works, which 
have so far remained unpublished, and which are 
called the ‘“‘Kashmir series of Texts and Stu- 
dies.” The works under review form Nos. 2 and 
4, of this comprehensive series. The editor has 
undoubtedly rendered great service to the cause 
of Kashmir Saivism by the publication of these 
two works. The first gives the sttras called Siva- 
stitras,and a commentary on the same by Kshema- 
raja. These siéras, according to tradition, were 
revealed to Vasugupta, who handed them on to 
his pupils, who interpreted them in several ways. 
Kshemaréja, the commentator, says at the very 
beginning, that there lived on the Mahadeva-giri> 
the creat teacher, by name Vasugupta, who, always 
devoted to the worship of Siva, received an inspira- 
tion from the same. Once, the great Siva, being 
moved to pity by the unsatisfactory condition of 
the world of mortals, inundated as it was with the 
doctrines of Duality, wished that the doctrine of 
Unity should be spread, and hence appeared to 
this Vasugupta in a dream, and gave him to 
understand thus:—* On this same mountain, on a 
great slab of stone, there lies the secret; know 
it and proclaim it to those who are worthy of the 
favour. On getting up, Vasugupta searched for 
the stone. As he approached it, he turned itround 
with his hand and found his dream realized. This 
is the origin of the Siva-stitras ’. 

Kshemaraja, who names himself as the pupil 
of Abhinavagupta, represents one school of inter- 
pretation, as opposed to that of Kallata and his 
followers. It should be noticed here that the Siva- 
stéras roust vot be confounded with the Spanda- 
stitras, as Bithler seems todo. In his Kashmir 
Report of 1875-76, one manuscript, really contain- 
ing the Siva-sétras, which we have before us now, 
is named Spanda-sttra without any reason.’ 
That Siva-sitras and Spanda-sittras must be the 
names of two different collections of sétras 
follows from what Kshemar&ja remarks on p. 3 
of the Ist volume before us—' Geqreeqaqrana 
CUGAIATT STRAT: Seay BFR Profane | 
Maat gs Freitas |’— 

The Siva-sitiras are divided into three sections, 
called wamesha, dealing with the three remedies of 
attaining to Unity of Siva, without which freedom 
from this worldly existence is impossible. The 


three remedies are technically called édmbhava, 
sdkia and dnava. Thus the Siva-sdtras and so the 
Vimar sini also do not give us any satisfactory idea 
of what the philosophy of Saivism is, eXcept 
only incidentally, but at once proceed to show 
men, in the words of the editor himself, ‘a 
practical way of realising by experience the fact 
that man is essentially.........no other than the 
Deity himself, and of enabling him, in virtue of 
this realisation, to attain not only to absolute 
freedom from all that limits him and subjects 
him, as a helpless creature, to the sorrows and 
sufferings of limited existence—but also to gain 
the omniscience like the Deity himself, indeed, 
as one with him’. 

Thus it would be seen at a glance that the 
Siva-stiravimaréint is not at all the book with 
which one should commence his study of Kash- 
mir Saivism. One is at first likely to think that 
the stiras may provide us with an outline of 
Saivism from the philosophical and argumenta- 
tive point of view, as is for instance the case with 
Nydya-sttras. But the reader is disabused of this 
illusion as soon as he goes to the fifth séira. 
Besides, the over-abundance of the technical 
terms of the Manira-Sdstra and the uncouthness 
of style have rendered the book a hard nut to 
crack, and in the prose of Kshemaraja we miss 
the fluency andliterary finish which characterise 
many a similar manual of Veddnia, 

The second volume, however, named Pratya- 
bhijnd-hridaya is calculated to be more useful 
to the beginner than the first, by its very nature. 
As the name signifies, it aims at giving the 
essence in brief of the Pratyabhirid or the 
doctrine of ‘Recognition,’ in twenty sétras with 
a commentary on them, by Kshemaraéja. Thus 
this book ‘bears the same relation to the Advaita 
Saiva system of Kashmir as the Veddntasira of 
Saddnanda does to the Vedanta system. That is 
to say, it is intendedto be an easy introduction to, 
and a summary of the doctrines of, the system.’ 

All the same, one must not be too sanguine 
about the usefulness of the treatise, in the ab- 
sence of some preliminary knowledge of Saivism. 

The editor, too, has not come to our help by 
giving a short sketch in the preface, but he only 
refers us to his book ‘Kuas!:mir Saivism’, which 
is intended to be a general introduction to the 
history and doctrine of the system im question, 
but which, unfortunately, has not seen the light 
of day as yet. 

The Pratyabhiyid doctrine, with which both the 
volumes before us deal,and which is called by the 
editor, by the general name of Kashmir Saivism, 
corresponds really to the Pratyabhijid darfana in 


Be a ae he ste a a ee 
1 Bihles’s Kashmir Report, p. clxvii. The same point has been referredto by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar in his 


‘Report 1888-84. (Section on Saivism.) 
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the Sarva-dargana-samgraha of M&dhavachirya, 
and. not to the Saiva-darsana, which immediately 
precedes it in the same work. Méadhavacharya 
introduces this ‘Recognitive system’ thus—‘Other 
Mahesvaras are dissatisfied with the views set out 
in the Saiva system as erroneous in attributing 
to motiveless and insentient things causality in 
regard to the bondage and liberation of transmi- 
grating spirits. They, therefore, seek another 
system, and proclaim that the construction of the 
world or series of environments of these spirits 
is by the mere will of the Supreme Lord. They 
pronounce that this Supreme Lord, who is at 
once other than and the same with the several 
cognitions and cognita, who is identical with the 
transcendent Self posited by one’s own conscious- 
ness, by rational proof and by revelation, and 
who possesses independence, that is, the power of 
witnessing all things without reference to aught 
ulterior,? gives manifestation in the mirror of 


one’s own soul to all entities, as if they were _ Svachchhandodyota and commentaries on several 


images reflected upon it. Thus looking upon 
Recognition as a new method for the attainment 
of ends, and of the highest end, to all men alike 
without any the slightest trouble and exertion 
such as external and internal worship, suppres- 
sion of the breath and the like, these Mahesvaras 
set forth the system of Recognition.’ The very 
first Siva-sdtra Garqarear is quoted by 
Madhava, and the verse which Madhava quotes 
and attributes to Vasugupticharya, viz.— 
PATIATTT ATA MT arse | 
UAT TRAE RSTSTeM WT || 

corresponds to the second stira of Kshemardja, 
vie, “AHA CATA aTeATSAA- . 

Intelligence is the nature and essence of all. 
Thus the individual soul is the same as the 
supreme soul. If itis so, why is the recognition 
of the same fact necessary? In order to make 
perfect the sameness which no doubt already 
exists. And a striking instance to illustrate this 
is given by Madhavacharya. <A love-sick woman 
is not consoled by the mere presence of the lover, 
unless it is so recognized by her. In the same 
way, the bondage due to ignorance is not put an 
end to, unless a recognition of the sameness of 
the lower and the higher soul, which is always 
existing, is produced by virtue of the instruction 
of a teacher, etc. § 


‘writing of the text. 


One more point to be noticed in connection 
with Pratyabhijid-hridaya is the stra No. 8 


‘astaar: aargaaeeraa:’ and the explanation 


thereof. The different systems of philosophy, or 
rather the different views held regarding the 
various problems of philosophy, for instance, by 
the Charvakas, the Naiy&yikas, the Bauddhas, the 
Mimamsakas, the Pafichardtras, the Samkhyas and 
so on, are, the si#ira says, only so many stages 
in the progress of knowledge arising from a more 
or less partial eclipsing of the real nature of the 
Supreme Self and of his perfect independence, the 
final and the most perfect stage beirig repre- 
sented by the Pratyabhijnd doctrine. 

This Kshemardaja, the author of the Siva-siitra- 
vimarsint and Pratyabhijid-hyidya, lived in the 
first half of the llth century A. D.*. He was 
also called by the name of Kshemendra and was 
the pupil of Abhinava-gupta, and wrote many other 
treatises amongst which are Spanda-nirnaya, 


Saiva works. 

The get-up of the books is excellent, and 
the works are, on the whole, carefully and critically 
edited. Again, the several appendices at the end 
greatly add to the utility of the volumes. How- 
ever, we cannot but notice a few defectsin the 
In the first place there is 
no uniform principle regarding the putting-in of 
dashes (which are in our opinion generally super- 
fluous) between the different members of a 
compound word, (see line 8, p. 4,. Siva-sdira 
vimarsini.) Secondly, the use of commas and 
semi-colons is not very discreet and sometimes 
tends to make a sentence even more illegible 
than otherwise (e.g. the long sentence on p. 6, 
Vimaréin?), Thirdly, no uniformity is observed 
in making samdhis. Thus on p 10 of Vim ar sini, 
we have ‘Gq Sta ga,’ ‘Hwa ara,’ and ‘qzy 
Rear...” STAT TATU | srAHie...’ On p. 13 of 
the same we have ‘ qe¥yy ; auras.’ On p. 17, we 
have ‘ STFAT SAT... ’ where the purpose of the 
avagraha sign is not clearly seen. It is to be 
sincerely hoped that the “editor will attend 
even to these minor points in the publica. 
tion of the other volumes of his comprehensive 
series, to make them flawless, so far as possible. 


V. S. Guare, 


- i This is how Prof essor Gough renders the word ‘STATA aca al AeA eSy.., which should be rendered 
thus: ‘independence consisting in not having to look up to the faces of others,’ 7.¢., solely depéuding on himself. 


3 . yay . ~ ~ ~ ~ a ~, 

TARY oe CET TAT TTT TT AMT RAAT ATATAAS FHWA eAAal ATameqqaraqaT 
CATTRTTA TET Tet, Tar TASHA ee TTA TATTEAS SF aeTaTHA TUM IAAT 
STAT WE FATT TBAT! we ge RTA TrTTITUIAa HUA ae aTeTTTTT 


e Oe ° ~~ oe OT ~ ~ A ° 
Urata | Te Tareafy ePqreaar wraarssfy areraiaa 


aera | aa a 
:o 
OUST ATT: |? 


aMAMTTTTAM AAA hyp z 


WRIA WIR HAAG BIT sar qeaTpqag 
Sirva-darsana-samgrana (Anand&shram Sk. Series), p, 79. 


* Biihler’s Report, p. 82, 





Pdéthi found in the Ming-oi of Qizil, (Unopened), 





The samc Péthi. (Opened.) 
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THE OBSOLETE TIN CURRENCY AND MONEY OF THE 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


BY SIR BR. C. TEMPLE, Bart. 


(Concluded from p. 254.) 
APPENDIX VII. _ 
Synopsis of Malay Currency, 1800-1835. 
a examining the evidence to establish the identity of the Achin five-doit piece I went through 
the whole of the Malay currency reported , by Milburn, Oriental. Commerce,-2nd -ed.,- 1813, 
Vol. Il, and by Kelly, Universal Cambist, 2nd ed., 1835; Vol: I (s. vv. under East Tnaies), who 
includes in his report Milburn’s information and-that sent him officially. I give here a synopsis of 
the result. In the following summaries M. stands for Milburn and the figures that follow for the 
page in his Vol. IT; K. stands for Kelly and the figures for the page in his Vol..I. 
1, 
Spanish Influence Paramount. 
Money of Account, 


Philippines ; Manilla (K. 109, M. 430): Scale. 
Proportion Scale 
372 34 maravedi = real 
8 8 real = peso (dollar) 
2. 


Dutch Influence Paramount. 
Money of Account. 
(a) Rixdollars of 48 stivers, value 8s, 4d, Sumatra; Padang (M. 346): Borneo, Banjar- 
masin (K. 99). 
(5) Rixdollars of 48 stivers, value 3s. 6d. Sumatra; Palembang (K. 112, M. 34). 
(c) Rixdollars (value 4s. 7d.) and stivers. Celebes; Macassar (K. 109, M, 409). 
(d) Sp. dollars, value 5s, Java; Batavia (K. 100, M. 351); Kaupang (M. 386), 
(ec) Rixdollars, value 3s. 4d. ci a dollars value 5s. 4d. (M. 406). 
(K. 120, M. 406). 
(f) Scales: value of rixdollar 3s. hd. 
Moluccas; Amboyna 


Moluccas; Ternate 


~ ; 


+ id = 
‘ Peninsula; Malacea 


(K. 97, M. 396). 


(K. 108; M, 3138), 


Proportion. Scale - 7* Proportion.19 - Scale. 
192 4 doit = stiver. , 192 4, doit = stiver 
' 48 4 stiver = “‘dubbeltje ) 48. 6. stiver = schilling 
12 14 dubbeltje =  schilling!“~ 
8 8 schillings = dollar. * 8 . 8 schilling = dollar 
’ Moluccas; Banda. 
ee, i ‘(K. 99). 
Proportion e Scale a ae 
768 16 penning ‘= Stiver 
48 6 stiver =, schilling 
: ; “S _sehilling _ s=_. dollar 
(“.. 4. penning, . + = doit) 


mn” 


* 





109 Of] 192 pie to the rupee, see anie, p,- 108. 


ee ee 
1 Milburn’s-scale stops at schillings. 
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Coins in use. 

(2) Huropean and Indian. 
Java; Batavia (K.100, M. 351): Sumatra; Padang (M, 846), 

(5) Huropean and Indian valued in stivers,2 
Moluccas; Amboyna (K, 97): Peninsula; Malacca (K. 100). 

(c) Spanish dollars and other coins, 
Moluccas; Ternate (K. 120), Sp. dollars? 4s. 7d, (M. 3896), ducatoons (4/5 Sp. dollars), 
crowns at 2% premium on Sp. dollars (K. 120, M. 396): Celebes ; Macassar, Sp. dollars4 4s, 7. 
European and Indian coins: Sumatra; Palembang (K, 112, M. 347), Sp. dollars 5s, 5d., and 
holed cash, 500 = 1 parcel, 16 parcels = Sp. dollar = 80,000 cash to the dollar. 

38. Huropean Influence. 


A Dollar with Native Divisions. 


Money of Account. 
Peninsula; Selangor (K. 115, M. 316), 8 tampang=rixdollar + Celebes ; Macassar (K.107 


7 mas = rixdollar. Scales 
Sumatra; Séngkel Sumatra; Benkulen. 
(K. 118, M. 332). (K. 101). 
Proportion. Seale, Proportion. Scale. 
64 16 talis = suku 32 8 talis = suku 
4 suku = tabhil 4, 4 suku = dollar 
= 4 Sp. dollar 
(.. suku = dollar) 
Peninsula ; Trengganu, 
(K. 121, M, 8238). 
Proportion, Scale. 
25,600 400  pitis7 = kupang 8 
64 64 kupang = mas 
16 16 mas = dollar 
4 4 dollar =  tahil 
(.°. 6,400  pitis = dollar) 
Coins in use. 
(a) Sp. dollar. 
Peninsula; Trengganu (K. 121, M, 828), 
(2) Sp. dollar, value 5s, 
Sumatra; Séngkel (K.118, M, 832), Benkulen (K. 101). 
B. Dollars with mixed Native and European Divisions, 
Money of Account. 
Scale, 
Java; Batavia (K, 100). 
Proportion, Seale. 
48 2 stiver = cash 
24 3 cash =  tali 
8 2 tali = suku 
(4 4 suku = dollar)? 
: reported (K.118) as satallie, ° reported (K. 101) as Roe eres 
reported (K.121) as patties ; (M. 328) as patties, * reported (K. 121, M, 823) as COssang, 


° Supplied ; notin K. 100 ; sukw | one quarter dollar. 
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5. Indian Influence. 


Money of Account, 
Sumatra; Natal (K. 112, M. 334), Sp. dollar of 24 fanam or tali: J ava; Batavia (K. 100) 
50 pitis!® = stiver, .°. 15,000 pitis = rupee of 30 stivers, 
Scales. 


Sumatra; Tapanuli, 
(K. 120). 


(M. 334). 
Proportion. Scale. Proportion. Scale. 
400 162 képing = fanam 4.00 100 képing = suku 
24 24 fanam = dollar 4 4 suku = dollar 
Sumatra; Benkulen. Peninsula; Penang. 
(K. 101) (K. 114, M. 299). 
Propottion. Scale. Proportion. Seale. 
24 2 single = double 100 10 picell = kupang 
fanam fanam 10 kupang -— Sp. dollar 
12 6 double = rupee (.. pice = cent) 
fanam 
2 2 rupee = Sp. dollar 


Coins in use, 
(2) Sumatra; Natal (K. 112), Sp. dollars and rupees, also 1, 2, and 4, fanam ; (M, 335) 
Sp. dollars and 1, 2, 3 fanam pieces: Tapanuli (M. 334) dollars of 24 fanams. 
(6) Java; Batavia (K, 100, M. 851) rupee, value 3s, lid. 


Seales, 
(K. 100). (M. 351). 
Proportion. Scale. Proportion. Seale. 
120 4 doit = stiver 120 4 doit <= stiver 
30 2  stiver = cash 30 2} stiver == dubbeltje 
15 ; cash = dubbeltje 12 3 dubbeltje = schilling 
12 38 dubbeltje = schilling 4 4 schilling = rupee 


4 4 schilling rupee 


5, Native System.!? 
Money of Account, 


(a) in mas and tahil. 
Borneo; Sakadana (K. 119). 
(b) Chinese cash, 


Peninsula; Bintang (Singapore, M. 320): Borneo; Mompara (M. 418), 


(c) Scales. 
Java; Batavia (K. 100). Java; Bantam (K, 100, M. 354). 
Proportion. Scale. Proportion. Scale. 

400 10 kSndéri = cash 10,000 10 ptku® = laksan 
40 4 cash <= mas 1,000 10 laksan = kati 
10 10 mas = tahil 100 10 kati = uta 

(.*. tahil = dollar) 10 10 uta’ = bahar 
25,000 — 30,000 cash = dollar 
(.. 830 — 40 péku = dollar) 


ee ES er CS SET 
10 Made of lead and tin; proportion 4: 1. 1 Proportion of pice to kati of tin, 16: 1, 
12 For Achin (K. 97) see ante, p. 253, Milbarn, 329, has manna for Kelly’s ‘small mas.’ Milburn gives 
system at Pedir (351), and Analabu (311) as identical with those of Achin, to which these places were subject, 
18 reported as pecco: péku = Chinese puk, a string of cash ; see ante, p, 215, 
1¢ Via = string of katt here: see ante, p. 215, 
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Coins in use, 
(a) European and Indian. 


Peninsula; Bintang (K. 820) = Singapore: Java; Batavia (K. 100, M. 354). 
(2) Sp. dollars, 

Borneo; Sakadana (K. 119, M. 417); Mompara (M. 418). 
(ce) Native. 

Jaya; Batavia (K. 100), patak and cash, 


Scale, 
4 cash = mas 
8 mas = patak 
(.°.24 cash = patak) 


6. Hough Conditions. 
No Coinage. 


Currency of Accounts. 
(a) Tin. 


Peninsula ; Tocopa (K. 112), bahar of tin (476 Ibs); Junkceylon (K. 106) ‘* pieces of tin 
shaped like the under part of a cone,” (see ante. p. 19). 

(6) Measured linen cloths and paddy!® (rice in husk). 
Sulu Archipelago (K. 107, M. 424): Philippines; Magindanao (K. 107, M. 417) in kangan 
(coarse cloth) and paddy. 


Coins used by Europeans, 
(2) Chinese cash. 


Philippines ; Magindanao (M. 417), 160-180 to a Aangan. 
(5) Sp. dollars, 
Peninsula; Kedah (M, 296), Pahang (M. 820), Pakanga River, Rian (M. 321), Patani (M, 394): 
Borneo; Pontiana (M. 417) Sambas (M. 419), ‘‘Borneo Town” (M 420). 
(c) Sp. dollars and Portuguese coins. 
Java; Deli (M. 386). 
(To be continued.) 
MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT THE ANDHRAS. 
BY P. T. SRINIVAS TYENGAR, M.A.; VIZAGAPATAM, 

Mr. Vincent A, Smith, in p. 194 of his Harly History of India, 2nd edition, says, “In the 
days of Chandragupta Maurya and Megasthenes, the Andhra nation, probably a Dravidian people, 
now representel by the large population speaking the Telugu language, occupied the deltas of the 
Godavari and Krishna rivers on the Eastern side of India. The capital of the State was then 
Sri Kdkulam, on the lower course of the Krishn4.’’ The only authority for this statement seems 
to be @ passage from the Trilingdnusdsanam of Atharvandcharya, quoted by Campbell in his Telugu 
grammar, where he calls the book Athurvana vyacurunum. The passage as translated by 
Campbell rung as follows :—‘Formerly, in the time of Manu Svayambhn, in the Kali age, Hari, 
the Lord of Andhra, the great Vishnu, the slayer of the Danava Nisumbu, was born in Kakulam, 
as the son of the monarch Suchandra, and was attended by all the gods as well as reverenced by all 
mankind. He having constructed a vast wall connecting Srisailam, Bhimesvaram and Kalesvaram, 
with the Mahendera hills, formed init three gates, in which the three-eyed Isvara, bearing the 
trident in his hand, and attended by a host of divinities, resided in the form of three lingams. 
Andhra Vishnu, assisted by angels, having fought with the great giant Nisumbu for thirteen yugas, 
killed him in battle, and took up his residence with the sages on the banks of the Godavart, since 
which time this country has been named Trilingam. The adherents of Andhra Vishnu who then 
resided on the banks of the Godavari spoke tatsama words, In the course of time, these words, not 
being properly articulated by the unlearned, by the change or obliteration of letters, or by being 
Ee Seber, OF by being 


18 Spelt paly by Milburn, 
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contracted, a fourth or a half, became ¢adéhavas, Those words consisting of nouns, verbals and 
verbs, created by the God Brahma, before the time of Hari, the Lord of Andhra, are called aisa 
(pure).” Campbell does not quote ditectly from Atharvanicharya, but takes the passage from the 
Andhra-kaumudi, which quotes it, A manuscript copy of Atharvandcharya’s work is to be found 
in the Madras Government Oriental Library. Campbell adds ina foot-note that Andhra Vishnu or 
Andhrariyuda, as he was also called, is now worshipped as a divinity at SrikAkulam on the river 
Krishna and, . . was the patron of Kanva, the first Teligu grammarian.’ The utter 
worthlessness of Atharvandcharya’s testimony for historical purposes is patent on the face of it, 
There is no Andhra king of the name of Suchandra. The first king, according to the Purdnas, 
of the Andhra dynasty, was Simuka, which name hasag Variants in the Purdnas, Sindhuka, Sisuka, 
Sipraka, but not Suchandra. Secondly, Atharvanich4rya quotes in his book a number of 
authorities, e.g. Vishnu, Indra, Brihaspati, Somachandra or Hemachandra, Kanva, Pushpadanta, 
Dharmaraja, all giving pronouncements on Telugu, but none traceable anywhere. Atharvanichirya 
also gives a quotation there which, he pretends, is from the Atharvanasikhopanishad, but it is not 
found in that Upanishad. From this we may infer that the quotations were made up by 
Atharvanacharya. This author is desperately anxious to prove that Telugu may be used in books 
and has hence manufactured these quotations, Possibly Atharvandchirya is the pseudonymn of 
a Telugu writer, whose use of Telugu in books was attacked by the purists of the day and who 
resorted to this method of defending his procedure. This work of Atharvandcharya has not yet been 
printed, but a kdrikd professing to be from the same man has been printed and it reveals the fact 
that the author has stolen numerous stanzas from Dandin’s Kdvyddarga without even the 
acknowledgement ‘zi’. Thirdly, Atharvanacharya quotes the so-called Vélmtki-sdtras on Prakrit, 
These sétras have been proved to be the composition of Trivikrama,! who lived in the 14th century, 
Hence Atharvanicharya must have lived later. The statement of Atharvan&chirya, that Andhra 
Vishnu lived on the banks of the Goddvari, shows that he was a late writer who lived long after 
Rajahmundry became the capital of Telugu Rajas. 

The earliest reference to the Andhras is the passage in the Aitareya-Brdhmana2 where the 
Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras, Pulindas and other Dasyu tribes living on the borders of the Aryan 
tribes, are said to be the descendants of the exiled sons of Viivamitra. As the Aryan cult did not 
extend beyond the Vindhyas in those days, these tribes must have then lived in the Vindhyan 
region, Even in the age of Bana (7th century 4. D.) the Sabaras are mentioned in the 
Kddambaré as living in the Vindhyan forests. The next reliable? reference to the Andhras is that 
in Asgoka's Rock Edict XIII, where he claims “the Andhras and Palindas” as people in his 
dominions, who, among others, followed the dharma he taught so vigorously. Itis to be noted 
that the Andhras are here grouped together with the Pulindas, thus showing that they were still 
living in the central parts of the Peninsula, not far from the Vindhyan range, Soon after 
Asoka’s death, the Andhras rose to prominence. Raya Simuka Sitavihana, who, according to 
Mr. Vincent A. Smith, lived abont 220 B. O., was the first king of the dynasty. His name, as well 
as that of a later Andhra king, Siri SAatakani, are cut under figures of persons in the back wall of 
acavye at Ninighat.4 The next king was Krishna, whose lieutenant scooped out a cave at Nasik ; 
which was apparently his capital. The next reference to Andhra kings is found in the inscription 
of Kharavéla, king of Kaliiga, in the Hathigumpha cave,’ where Kharavéla says that in the 
~ -dnte, Vol XL. p29, ——=S=S*~<C*“~*«SS Bp gg BU yommotnw TG 

§ The reference to ‘the Paéndyas, Dravidas, Udras, Keralas and Andhras”” in Sabhiparzan, XXXI and to 
“the Andhras, Pandyas, Cholas and Keralas*’ in Ramayana, iv. 41 are not useful for historical purposes, from the 
fact that these Itikhdsas have been the result of centuries of growth. The references may frove that either the 
final reduction of the Zzihdsas was made. or at least the particular slokas were composed not earlier than the ord 


century, B. ¢. when these states rose to fame and were first mentioned together, 
¢ Arch. Surv, West. Ind., Vol. V. p. 5a. 





5 Tr, In Or, Con, III, p. 174, 
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second year of his reign (168 B. c.) “ Satakani, protecting the west sent a numerous army of 
horses, elephants, men and chariots’’ apparently to help him in his operations against Magadha, 
This Sdtakani was either the third or fifth king of the list of Andhra kings in the Maitsya-~ 
Purdna, The Andhra territory was hence, still in ‘‘the west” of Kalinga, Next comes the cave 
inscription at Pitalkhora near Ch&lisgaon cut in characters of the 2nd century x. o, and referring to 
the king at Paithan or Pratishthina. The centre of Andhra influence is still in western India, 
The next Andhra king we hear of is Hala, the 17th king, who, according to Mr. Vincent A. Smith 
lived circa 68 A, v. The Brihat-kathd, the original of Kshemendra’s Brihat-kathd-manjar? and 
Somadeva’s Aathd-sartt-sdgara, said to have been written in the Paisachi dialect by Gunidbya, was 
composed, according to tradition, for the sake of this king’s wife, who must, therefore, have 
been a northern princess. Hala is the reputed author of Saptasat?, an anthology of erotic verses 
in the ancient Mahfrdshtri tongue. This fact and the other one, that the Andhra inscriptions 
are all in some form of Prakrit, prove that the Andhras spoke some kind of proto-Mahérishirt, 
In modern usage Andhra means Telugn ; and hence many historians assume that the ancient 
Andhras spoke Telugu, Sir Walter Elliot in his discussion of the question in the Numismata 
Orientalia,? hopelessly mixes up the Kalipgas, the Triglypton of Ptolemy, Trikalingam, Trilifgam, 
Telugus, and Andhras and takes an imaginary Kaliiga-Andhra tribe to have migrated from the 
Gangetic region, the Andhra tribe separating off in Orissa, first settling on the Chilka Lake, then 
going down the coast to the Godiyvari-Krishna valley and shooting up into the Deccan, and 
accomplishing this itinerary in an impossibly short space of time! Not to speak of the blending 
into one of so many tribes by Sir Walter Elliot, even the assumption that the ancient Andhras 
spoke Telugu is an entirely gratuitous one. If the ancient Andhras had been Telugus, 
Telugu literature would have been born in the early years of the Christian era, in the palmy days of 
Andhra supremacy in India, whereas its birth took place in the 11th century a. p. when undoubted 
Telugu princes, 7. ¢. princes whose mother-tongue was Telugu, whatever their (ultimate) origin, 
reigned in the Telugu country. , 

The next reference to the Andhras is in Pliny (77. a.p.)® where he says that “ the Andhra 
territory, stronger (than other territories of India) included thirty walled towns, besides numerous 
villages, and the army consisted of 100,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and 1,000 elephants.”” The 
Andhras must have been dominant throughout India at this epoch, as references to them are found 
in inscriptions in various parts of India. Their sway extended from sea to sea in Central India and 
up to Sifichi in the north.® The Periplis, which was written at about the same time as Pliny’s 
Natural fistory, says, ‘‘ Beyond Barygaza (Broach), the adjoining coast extends in a straight line 
from north to south ; and so this region is called Dachinabades, for Dachanos in the language of 
the natives means south, The inland country back from the coast towards the east comprises many 
desert regions and great mountains; and all kinds of wild beasts—leopards, tigers, elephants, 
enormous serpents, hyenas, and baboons of many sorts ; and many populous nations, as far as the 
Ganges, This is the first clear’? reference to the Andhra country by the name Dakshindpatha, 
which still survives as the Deccan, 

S Bom. Gaz. J. ii. p. 147. 7 P.10. 

8 Hist. Nat, VI. 224 * Ep. Ind. ii, 88. 

10 Daksh.naipad& is mentioned in the Rig-Veda vii. 8383—6 as a place of exile: it meant of course the Vindhyan 
region, which was in those days outside the pale of the Aryan fire-cult. DakshinApatha Occurs in the Paudh dyana 
Dharma-sii‘ra (T. i. 2.18), coupled with Saurashtra. It occurs in the Mahdbhdrata, Sabha- Parvan, xxxi. 17, when 
Sahadeva is sid to heve gone to the Dakshinfpatha after defeating the Pulindas and the Péndyas, In Patafijali’s 


Mahdbhashya on Panini, I, i, 19, also, the word Dakshinipatha occurs. In all these places it probably means the 
Andhra territo-y, but we canros be certain that itisso, Inthe Purdnas, Dakshin{patha is clearly defined, but we 


cannot use itin histor:cal investigations, since the question of the dates of the composition of the Puranas is 
a hopeless of solution. Similarly the Andhra country is,in the Saktisangamatantra, said to be above J agannith and 
behind Bhramardtmika, and the next country is said to be Saurishtra (Vide Sabdakalnadruma i. sub deSah), This 
tintra work is apparently a recent one and is absolutely unauthoritative. 
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The Periplés mentions Paithin as one of the two principal market-towns of Dachinabades ; 
and then refers to another market-town on the coast, “the city of Calliena, which in the time of 
the elder Saraganus became a lawful market-town ; but since it came into the possession of 
Sandanes the port is much obstructed and Greek ships lying there may chance to be taken to 
Barygaza under guard.” Calliena is certainly the modern Kalyfn, near Bombay. Saraganus is 
probably Satakani, the title used by most Andhra kings; and Sandanes is Sundara, the 20th 
Andhra king, in the Maisya-Purdna list ; if so, the elder Sarganus is perhaps his immediate pre- 
decessor, Pulindaséna (a noteworthy name associating the Pulindas still with the Andhras), also 
called Purindrasena, during whose time, Sundara was, as usual in ancient India, viceroy of part 
of the country, Kalyidn was in the district administered by Sundara. By this time Saka Satraps 
of the Kshaharata clan had risen to power in Gujarat and seized some of the northern territories of 
the Andhras, their early leaders being Bhiimaka and Nahapdna. The initial date of the Saka era 
is by some historians held to mark the establishment of Saka power under Nahapana ; if this is 
correct, Nambanus, whom the Pertpliis names as the king of the country round Barygaza is pro- 
bably the same as Nahapina ; whether this identification is correct or not, it is certain the rise of 
Saka power in this age made the port of Kalyan dangerous to foreign ships, the Andhra viceroy 
not being able to guard the post efficiently, against Saka depredations. 

The Sakas and the Andhras were in constant conflict from this time and the Andhras gradu. 
ally lost their western dominions and were driven to the east. Vilivayakura II! fought with 
them in 126 a. p., and his mother Balasiri tells us in the Nasik cave Inscription]? that her son 
** destroyed the Sakas,” but we find that the Sakas continued to reign at Ujjain till Chandragupta 
II, Vikramaditya, extinguished the dynasty about 409 a. p. ; Rudraddman, the Saka Satrap, fought 
with his son-in-law, “the lord of Dakshin&patha,” Pulumayi, son of Vilivayakura IJ,!8 and 
desisted from destroying him, because he was his son-in-law, in 150 a. p,14 

This phrase ‘* destroyed the Sakas,” used in Balasiri’s inscription, like all other phrases there- 
in descriptive of Vilivayakura, ought to be taken with many grains of salt, for they form a mere 
eulogy of the king composed by a court-poet, and secondly, subsequent events have disproved the 
destruction of the Sakas and the consequent stoppage of the “ contamination of the four castes” 
(also referred to in the eulogy), Puluméayi, son of Vilivayakara and king while this inscription 
was incised, having married the daughter of the Saka Rudradiman, But yet Elliot and others 
have deduced from this phrase that Viliviyakura was the head of a great revolution and gained 
a national victory; Cunningham has gone one better and made him found the great Saka era, in 
commemoration of the event. 

Ptolemy, the geographer, (in his Geog., VII. 17) writing in 151 a. v., after describing Larike, 
the Lat or Gujarit coast, describes the Ariake coast (a name used by the Pertpliis also), which 
he divides into two parts, Ariake Sadinon and Ariake Andron Peiratén. The latter phrase is 


usually translated Ariake of the Pirates, but Sir James Campbellin Bom. Gaz, Thana, ii, 415, 
a a es SE 

18 From Vilivéyakura I, the Andhra kings used metronymic titles, e.g. VAsithiputa, Madhartputa, Gotamtputa, 
etc., just as in Vedic times people were called Kanégikiputra, Kautsiputra, Alambi putra, Vaiy 4grahapadiputra, 
etc, Does this mean that the Andhras were now definitely drawn into the Brihman polity and recognized as or= 
thodox Kshatriyas, bearing names like the hallowed onesin the Vedas? It certainly does not warrant Sir 
Walter Elliot’s conclusion that one of-the RAjis that bear metronymics, i.e , the third of them, Vilivayakura II. 
Gotamtputra Satakani, was “a bold adventorer” who seized the throne ;this Sir Walter Elliot has inferred 
because the mother’s name “is found so remarkably associated with that of her son.” (Num. Orient p. 19). 
That this deduction is absolutely unwarranted will be readily seen if it is remembered that dozens of Vedic nameg 
are metronymic and among the later Andhra kings, at least seven have a similar title. 

12 Hp. Ind. viii, 61, 

18 Another view regarding Viliviyakura and the son-in-law of Rudradiman has been cet forth in my 
Heo Notes and Questions, nos. LV and V published in the Jour. Bomb. As. Soc., Vol. XXITI—D, R. B, 

Ibid, 47, 
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argues that the phrase means Ariake!5 of the Andhrabbyityas, Besides this, Ptolemy mentions (Zé. 
vii. 1.82) Baithana as the royal seat of Siro Polemaios and Hippokoura as the royal seat or 
Baleokouros. The former is certainly Paithan, the capital of Siri Pulumdyi or Puluméavi, and 
the latter place, which is identified with Kolhapur, by most authorities was the royal seat of Viliva- 
yakura II, Pulumayi was his son and viceroy (yuvardja) at Paithan. In an inscription ina 
cave-temple at Nasik of Pulumayi’s time occurs the phrase Dhanakatasamanehi, meaning by the 
Samanas of Dhanakata. Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar has suggested that this may be a wrong reading and 
the original may be read as Dhanakata-sdminehi or Dhanakaia-sdmiyehi, by the lord of Dhanakata 
16(ka). Bhandarkar is clearly wrong, as Senart points out in Ep. Ind, viii, 69, Dhanakataka is a 
hypothetical name, and the actual names of the place near Amaravati being Dhamftiakatakal’ in the 
fourth century 4. p., Dhanakada (vide infra), Hiouen Tsang’s To-na-kie-tse-kia,!® Dhénayavatipura 
in an inscription of 1361 a. p., and Dharanikota of modern times. Thus the name Dhanakataka 
is as much a myth as that Amardavati or any place near it wag an Andhra capital. Senart himself 
guesses that Dhanakata is a misreading for Benikata, which occurs in another inscription of the 
same reign. This conjecture of Bhandarkar’s is the only source of the assertion made by most 
writers on Andhra history that Dhauakataka, near Amaravatt, was the Andhra capital from the 
time of the second Andhra king, Krishna, Among others, Burgess!® makes this statement with- 
out giving the authority for it and also needlessly accuses the Andhra kings of constantly chang- 
ing their capitals. About 200 a. p. Nagarjuna is said in a Tibetan life of his, to have “ sur- 
rounded Dhanakataka with a railing.”’ I-t’sing, the Chinese traveller, says that Négarjuna’s patron 
was of the So-to-pho-han-na family; Hiouen Tsang calls him So-to-pho-lo. These names are 
probably to be equated with Satakani or Sitavdhana, the proper name of the king being either 
Siri Pulumavi or Siri Yaiia.2° Itis noteworthy that among the numerous scraps of inscriptions 
found at Amaravati, the only"! reference to an Andhra king is V [@si']#h[7] puta [sa]s[@]m[o] Siri 
Pulumdvisa savachhara, This itself is sufficient proof that the place is wrongly called Dhanakataka 
was never the capital of the Andhras, Another late Andhra inscription is the one found in the 
Krishna district of the 27th year ravio Gotamiputasa araka sirt Yaiia Sdtakanisa, 22 

Numismatic evidence, so far as has been obtained, corroborates the above view. The legends 
of the Andhra coins are all in Prakri, as their inscriptions are, The earliest Andhra coins are two, 
bearing the name of Siri Sata (c. 68 B. c.) and the so-called Ujjain symbol—the cross and balls 
device, which probably originated in Malwa. The “bow and arrow’? coins of VilivAyakura I, 
Sivdlakura and Vilivéyakura IT (84 a, p.—188 a. p.)} were all found only at Kolhaptr. The 
later coins of the latter half of the second century and the early part of the third century, z.¢., those 
of Pulumayi and his successors (188 4, p.—229 a. p.) have been found only in the Godiivart and 
the Krishna districts, which alone formed the dominion of the later Andbras when the Sakas on 
the west and the Pallavas in the south hemmed them in. Mr. Vincent A. Smith who has dis- 
cussed the Andhra coinagein Z. D. M, G. 1903, has remarked that ‘* the Andhra eoinage, al- 
though geographically to be classed with the southern issues, is Northern and Western in its 
eee, 


15 Ptolemy mentions Larike, Ariake, and Damirtke as being in the west coast of India. Larike has been un- 
animously held to be the Ldtika country, that of the Lats, So Damirike was the Hellenized form of a possible 
Dramidaka, (the country) of the Dramidas or Dravidas, Damirile has been identified with the Tamil word Zami- 
fagam, but the uniform ending keindicates an identity of origin and ke is therefore the Sanskrit suffix ka. Avriake 
has baffled most people. Hasit anything to do with Ariyaka, supposed to be the original of the title Araka, 
meaning lord, a title given to Siri Yafio (Ep. Ind. i. 96) and Mahé airaka, equivalent to Mahé Aryaka, an obsoure 
word which oceurs in Pulumfyi’s inscription above referred to? The expression is s#aha-aiirakena odena, The 
reading of the latter word and the meaning of both are involved in doubt. 

19 T regret I cannot bring myself to agree with the French eavant in this respect. What is read as Dhanakata 
can alio be read as Dhamnakate; and as, in Nasik inscriptions, nis used instead of A (compare ¢. g. dnapayati 
of the same Nasik inscription), Dhamnakata oan very well be taken te be equivalent to Dhamfiakataka. Sir 
tt. G. Bhandarkar’s view, therefore, still stands incontrovertible.—D. TB. B. 

17 4,8. 8.1, Amar. and Jag. p. 90. 18 Ante xi. 95. 

19 4.8, 8. T. Amar. and Jag. p. 4, 20 Tb. pp. 7-13. 

1 Iiis not possible to identify Raia Sivamaka Sada of Amarivati (4. S. 8. I. Amar. and Jag. p. 61) or Raiia 
Madhariputa Lkidhundm sirt Verapurisadata of J aggayyapéta (1b 110.) 22 Ep. Ind, i. 96. 
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affinities, and has nothing in common with the pecultar coinage of the South.” The gratuitous 
assumption that the Andhras were a south-eastern tribe is the cause of this apparent anomaly. 
It has been proved above that there is not a shadow of evidence to assume that the original home 
of the Andhras was the east coast of south India and all reliable documents indicate that their 
original home was south of the Vindhyas, as their coins also prove. 


In the third century A. p., the Andhra dominions in the west passed into the hands of the 
Sakas whose capital was Ujjain. The eastern Andhra territory was acquired by the Pallavas, the 
earliest king of which dynasty, so far as has been made out from epigraphical evidence, was Siva- 
skandavarmé. The Pallava capital was Kafichipuram and the Andhra district of the Pallavas was 
called ‘ Andhripatha,’28 This name, translated into Tamil, Vadugavali, 12,000, was in use even 
in the 9th century a. v.24 Dhafakada, which is the same as Dhamfakada of the Amaravati in- 
scription already referred to, was the capital of a Pallava governor in Sivaskandavarma’s time, at 
about the beginning of the fourth century, Now for the first®5 time we hear of Dhaiiyakada as a 
capital of any kind. In the year 840 a. p. when Samudragupta went round India on a digvijaye 
tour, he vanquished Hastivarma of Véngi (now Pedda Végi, eight miles north of Ellore), a Pallava 
viceroy of another part of the Andhramandalam wrested from the Andhra Kin 1g by the Pallavas. 
Véagi was also called Andhranagaram. 2 Butthe Andhra kings and the Andhra tribes have 
disappeared without any trace from the 8rd century a.p. Wedonot hear of them in Samudra- 
gupta’s inscription, nor in the Raghuvuhsa where a diguijaya similar to that of the great Gupta 
conqueror is attributed to the mythical Raghu. The word Andhra now became the name of a 
territory. As such itis mentioned by Hiouen Tsang, who visited the province in the 7th century 
A, D., about 80 years after the Hastern Chalukya dynasty was founded at Véngi by Kubja Vishnu- 
varddhana. The Chinese traveller says that he went from (southern) Kosala (Berar) to the 
country of Andhra (? An-ta-lo), “ through a great forest, south, after 900 li or so.” He calls its 
capital Ping-ki-lo (? Vénginédu). He says that not far from the city is ‘‘a great Sanghairama 
with storeyed towers and balconies beautifully carved and ornamented.” The extensive Buddhist 
ruins at Guntupalli, 16 miles from PeddaVégi, are perhaps relics of this Sangharama. “These 
consist of a chaitya cave, a circular chamber with a simple facade containing a ddgaba cut in the 
solid rock, and several sets of vihdra caves with entrance halls and chambers on each side.”7 
Hiouen Tsang says of the Andhra country, “The soil is rich and fertile ; it is regularly cultivated 
and produces abundance of cereals. The temperature 18 hot.” This applies very well to the 
Ellore Taluk, which is the modern representative of the ancient Véngirdshtram, Hiouen Tsang 
also says, ‘‘ the language and arrangement of sentences differ from Mid-India (where Kosala was) 
put with reference to the shapes of the letters, they are nearly the same.” The language referred 
to by the keenly observant Chinese traveller, is the Proto-Telugu evolved in the Godavart- 
Krishad valley, the (later) literary form of which was used by Nannayya Bhatta, the author of 
the Telugu Mahdbhdratamu, who lived in the 11th century, and, who, so far as I can discover, was 
the first person to call the Teluga language by the name of Andhra, 


We thus find that the Andhras were a Vindhyan tribe and that the Andbra kings originally 
ruled over western India and spoke Prakrit and not Telugu. The extension of Andhra power was 
from the west to the east down the Godavari-Krishné valley. When their power declined in the 
west, the name Andhramandalam travelled. to their eastern provinces and stuck toit under Pallava 
as well as Eastern Chilukya rule, The word Andhra was first a tribal name ; then it became the 
name of a dynasty of kings, who ruled in the west ; and then it became the name of a language 
which evolved in the east sometime before the ee century. Whence and when and how 
Telugu arose, what influences fostered its inception and growth is, however, another and a more 
complicated story, which will be told in a future article. 


BO ae ena ee eed week ane ps te Ta es Re a a aa 
as 4 9. I, 06-07 p. 222. % §. J. L,, iii, p, 90, 
25 The next occasion when Dharhilakada is called a capital is in Hiouen Tsang’s description of the place, when 


it continued to be, it is presumed, the capital of a Pallava viceroy. 
35 Daggkumérachartiam, vii, x 27 Imp. Gaz., Ind., xit, 388. 
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ROCK EDICT VI OF ASOKA, 


BY KASHI-PRASAD JAYASWAL, M.A. (OXON.), BARRBISTER-AT-LAW ; CALCUTTA. 

TuE passage: 

a a fats saat srsaraia a 

WICH AW ATATTH AT A AT Tt 

ATA Bata? SraIisa Wake 

ara sure Prarat Fendt + Tar 

qhariararat seazacr & TTT 

aq area va var srsifaat [1] 

(Girndir, lines 5-7) 

has been translated by Buhler as follows:— 

“ Moreover, if, with respect to any thing which I order by (word of) mouth to be given 
or to be obeyed as a command, or which as a pressing (matter) 1s entrusted to my officials, a 
dispute or ‘a fraud happens in the committee (of any caste or sect), [have given orders that 
it shall be brought forthwith to my cognisance in any place and at any time.”’? 

In the above translation the word nijhut#? has been rendered as “ fraud.” JE could not trace 
Dr. Biihler’s ground for adopting this meaning, No explanation has been offered by him in his 
articles on the edicts published in the Zetshrifé d. Deutschen Morg. Gesellschaft, vols. 43 and 44 
and the Bpigraphia Indica, vol. 2. I do not think there is any warrant for this réndering. The 
source of the mistake seems to lie in M. Senart’s remarks on nzkats, an incorrect reading of 
nijhatt: ‘Le sens de ‘‘bassesse, fraude,” atteste pour le pali nikati et sen prototype sanskrit 
nikviti, s’accorde trés bien avec de voisinage de vivado ‘* désunion, querelle.4” Butthe reading 
nikati, a8 Buhler himself pointed out, was wrong, jha being quite distinct in all the recensions. If 
nibatt meant ‘ fraud,’ there is no reason why nijhat? also should mean the same. Thetwo are not 
one and the same word, 

Jha in Aéokan phonetics, as in Pali, represents either dhya (sq) or ksha (aq) of 
Samskriita, ¢. g., the yka in the nijhapayttave’ and nijhatiyd® which, as M. Senart pointed out,” are 
derived from the Sans. ff + 2a, and the jha in the jhapetaviye of the Pillar Edict V., which 
comes from the Samskriita kshai ( a ) (Childers), The nijhat? of our Rock Edict would therefore 
represent either *nidhyati (*nidhyatti) or *nikshatti (*nikshaptt). The context shows that it 
does not stand for nidhyutti or a similar expression connected with ni-dhyai, ‘ to be attentive,’ 
‘to reflect,’ For if in respect of the royal order, there was to be seen, in the parishat nidhyati, 
‘attention’ or ‘reflection,’ the king would not have been in a desparate hurry to be told of it 
forthwith” and at all hours and in all places. It is evident that some unsatisfactory conduct 
on the part of the parishat is meant by nijhaéi. And this sense we do get from the other restoration, 
nikehapti (or nikshiptt), ‘ casting away,’ ‘throwing down, > or the act of ‘rejection.’ In respect 
of an order given to the Mahamftras if there happened or was going to happen (adt) in the 
parishat a division (vizado) or a total rejection of the order (nikshapit), the king was to be 
informed forthwith at whatsoever place he might be and whichsoever hour it might be. The sense 

1 The estroke attached to ka is unmistakable, the projection being clearly noticeable beyond the abrasion. 
See the facsimile in the Ep. Ind., II, facing p. 454. 


2 £. Ind., vol. II, p. 468. 8 In other recensions xijhatt. 

4 Tes Tnseription de Piyadast, i. 157. It must be at the same time noticed that M. Senart himself in transla 
ting the edict (p. 173) does not adopt ‘‘bassessee’’ or “ frande” but “division” as the meaning of the supposed 
nikati. 

§ Pillar. Edict ay. 6 Pillar Edict VIT, 2, 

* Les ine. de Piya., ii, 39,94. 
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Pdrisd : M. Senart takes it to be synonymous with sangha® and Bihler, as the committee of 
easte or sect, It is obvious that Bthler’s importation of caste or sect is too far-fetched and 
does not suit the context at all. Tdya athdya qualifies the whole sentence. The dispute which 
might arise in the parishat would be a dispute in the matter of an order charged to the 
Mah4matras ; and in respect of matters charged to the Mah‘tmitras a discussion could hardly be 
expected to arise in a council of caste or sect. The same objection applies to M. Senart’s 
Vassemblee du clergé I do not think anybody would suggest that the Mahdmiatras figured as 
members of the szrgha. That the parishat was the parishat of the Mahamitras is a conclusion 
which is forced upon us by the context, This conclasion receives confirmation from an 
independent source, which I propose to notice after commenting on the term Miuhdmdira. 

fhe confusion with regard to the meaning of this expression has been removed by the recent 
rendering,® ‘the High Ministers.” This rendering is confirmed by the Arthasdstra, the 
Mahamitras there are the Highest Ministers.9 [ think the term Mahamiira, ‘of high 
(higher) authority, ’’ distinguished the Mahamiira class of ministers from the inferior ministers. 
Dr. Fleet has noticed in the inscriptions of the Gupta period two grades of offices distinguished 
from each other by the addition mah to particular offices. For the sake of comparsion I would 
draw attention toa passage of the Sukra-ni#t, which lays down that each minister in charge of a 
portfolio was to have two ministers under him as juniors (ii. 109). 

For the council-of-ministers we have a technical expression in the Arthaédsira, the 
mantri-purtshat. 

APAqRIs Tena Ratares arrar: (p. 29) 
TRA S AEF (Sic)- Ofea_ erat aeag Cp. 29) 
ateagitad aes sare (p. 29) 

qari araghtear masts aaa (p. 88) 

In the edict we have qf gq Ferarzs Bratanh Wrrifts ward. In the Arthasdstra we are 
told that an dtydyika business had to be entrusted to the parishat whose decision was to be 
followed in the matter: QTeaifaan ara afearait Mergers Sex Taal az AzTaST: 
IAA I TARAeHATA | (p. 29) 

‘In case of an déydyika business the manéri-parishat of the ministers shall be called and 
told (the business). Therein what the majority says or whatever for the success of the matter 
they tell, shall be done, ’? 1 

In the light of this evidence as well as the other considerations put forward above there 
seems to be a strong ground to hold that the parishat of the edict is the manért-parishat of the 
Arthasdsira. The edict, whichis purely an administrative one, exhibits the emperor's dissatisfac- 
tion at.the restiveness of his ministers with regard to his certain commands.!2 That the ministers 
had such wide powers as to be in a position to offer opposition in certain matters can be gathered 
also by the data of the Greek writers 13, 


a 
a ee onal ~ 


3, 157. ° Of. Fleet, J. B.A. 8., 1909, p. 997. 
10 At the succession of a sovereign, who isa minor, the Mahimitras are told. ‘He is only the symbol, you 


are the real sovereign’ (ed. Mysore, 1909, p. 242g apa FAST UT AAT: ). It is they who collectively 
" deal with the annual account sheets of the provinces sent to the capital (p. 64. Tata 7 : 
sya: + +). STATATET AAT 
11 Of. also the Sukra-Niti (II. 8). 
Rank Raaaa gag aa: | 
GIT CATT: AT: GAS FT HAAT Hl 


12 This explanation supports the tradition of the Divydvadina that Ridhigupta opposed the gifts of the ki 
to the Buddhist Brotherhood, 2 gupta OPP & © xing 


18 Cf. ‘Hence {the “Councillors of State who advise the king”) enjoy the prerogative of choosing 
governors, chiefs of provinces; deputy governors, superintendents of the treasury, generals of the army, admirals 
ef the navy, controllers and commissioners who superintend agriculfure.” Arrian, Indika, XII, 
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I propose to translate the passage as follows :— 

“Tf, again, in the matter of anything that I myself order by word of mouth—either (an 
order) to be issued ( to be given,!4 grqa or to be proclaimed ( sqrqrqay )—or, again, in the 
matter of anything urgent that is charged to the Mahamatras, a division or rejection is taking 
place (@=at)} in the council, without any interval I must be informed at all places and at all 
hours. This has been ordered by me.” 

Mukhato: This signifies that the orders were not always given by word of mouth, In this 
connexion E would refer toa rule of the niti as surviving in the Suhranit:, viz., that orders by the 
king should not be given otherwise than in writing, and if an order was otherwise given it was 
not to be obeyed by the public servant, ‘for itis the royal signet which is the king and not the 
king himself 15.’ 

FOLK-LORE FROM THE NIZAM’S DOMINIONS. 
BY M. N. CHITTANAH, 
No.1. The King and His devoted Minister. 

Tasre lived once upona time a king and his faithful minister, They loved and trusted 
each other much. Their love was so great that when anything ever happened to the king the 
minister felt as if it had happened to him. Likewise the king also felt in the same way if anything 
ever happened to the minister. 

On one occasion, a dealer in swords and other arms and weapons came to the king and 
showed him his wares, The king, while examining one of the swords unfortunately 
cut off his little finger because it was so sharp. He immediately informed his beloved 
minister of this aceident and wanted him to see to come at once. But the Minister, to the 
utter amazement of the king, instead of running to his aid and comforting and sympathizing 
with his royal master, sent back his reply in these words. 

‘¢ Whatever God does is done well 
Though the reason why to tell.” 
When the messengers brought to the king .this unexpected reply, his anger knew no bounds, 
and he at once caused his minister to be dismissed and appointed another man in his place. 

Some days after, the king went out hunting. While chasing a deer, he lost himself 
in a thick forest, which was the den of one hundred and one notorious robbers. I¢ 
happened to be the festival of their presiding and protecting deity, to whom they offered a 
human sacrifice annually. Every preparation was ready and the only want was the required 
sacrifice. So they took it as good Inuck that they chanced to meet the unfortunate king, 
Thinking him to be the gift ofthe goddess, who had been pleased to help them in times of 
diMieulties and utter want and disappointment, they hastened to perform the sacrifice. 
While they were engaged in bringing the king to the altar, the chief robber’s glance happened 
to fall on the king’s missing finger. He at once bawled out to his comrades and showed the 
defect in the sacrifice to be offered.’ In sorrow and anguish they let the victim go free, 

On returning to the palace, he remembered the minister’s wise words at the time of the 
loss of hia little finger, which had saved him now from the hands of the murderous band of robberg 
and reinstated his wise and learned minister to his former place, passing the remainder of their 
days in blessed harmony of peace and pleasure, 


1é dipakam might mean a fiscal order. Cf. wa aq Wats ATL. Arthasastra, p. 57. 
Bb aaa YAR! HANTGTIMAlAAT aT | 
ararrateaat fared at rez: ft LI, 290 
qraaet Hes Teas TI TT HEL. 292. (Ttvananda’s od.) 
1 Among the lower classes of people very great care is takenwhen a goat, a sheep or fowl is being chosen for 
sacrifice to goddesses to see that the animal is free from defective limbs. Even now when an animal sacrifice 


is offered to the lower goddesses, or presiding deities over cholera, small-pox and other epidemics, votaries and 
worshippers are very careful to obtain a sound animal or fowl. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


THE JOG OR GERSAPPE FALLS. 


Tar Jég Falls on the Sharavati river,* 
which for about eight miles forms the boundary 
between Mysore and the North Kanara District 
of the Bombay Presidency, are best known to 
Europeans as the Gérsappe Falls, though they 
are eight miles further up the river than that 
old village, and about thirty miles from Honfvar 
on the coast, 

In the south of India there are not a few 
waterfalls of considerable height and volume. 
The falls of the Ghatprabha, near Gék&k in the 
Belgaum District, for example, are 170 feet high, 
horse-shoe shaped, and with a flood-breadth at 
the crest of 580 feet, discharging in November 
after the rains an average of nineteen tons of 
water per second. 

But the Jég on the Sharavati is by far the 
grandest, pouring a large volume of water over 
a vertical cliff with a sheer drop of 830 feet in 
height, and extending, even in the dry season, to 
about 720 yards across, whilst in the monsoon 
the flood is about doubled, rolling over the preci- 
pice at a depth of eight feet into a pool some 130 
feet deep. In August 1844 Captain Newbold 
estimated the fall of water at 43,000 cubic feet 
per second. In November and later the sight of 
this mighty cataract is still magnificent; while 
during therains the huge chasm is filled with 
the clouds of spray and mist which hang over 
the cliff. Itis divided by rocks into four sepa- 
rate channels. The Raja or Grand Fall is that 
nearest the right or Kanara bank of the river, 
and by itself isa fine fall sweeping down in 
a smooth unbroken volume till lost in clouds of 
spray. A good way to the left is the second fall, 
named the Roarer from the noise it makes: it is 
within the curve on the north-end of the cliff, 
and falls into a basin whenceit rushes down 
a deep channel and leaps out to join the Raja fall 
and the joint streams dash down a rugged gorge 
upon agreat rock. The Rocket is outside the 
north curve andis of great beauty, and falling 
upon a projecting rock and darting out thence 
forms a rocket-like curve of 700 feet, throwing 
off sparkling jets of spray. To the left of this is 
the fourth cascade styled LaDame Blanche, which 


glides gracefully over the precipice in a sheet of 
foam and spreads out over the face of the rock 
down. to the pool like folds of silver gauze. 
When visiting these falls in March 1880, I 
found the following lines in the visitors’ book at 
the Kodkani Travellers’ Bungalow, close to the 
falls, which I got copied out: they may be of 
interest to some readers; the author of them, 
Mr. Gordon Forbes, was a Madras Civilian, 
and seems to have been at one time Head 
Assistant in South Kanara. 
J. BURGESS. 
GERSAPPE FAL3s. 
Unnamed yet ancient river! Since the flood 
Your tribute—gathered from a thousand rills— 
Increasing journeys to the Western main, 
Anon, as now in summer heats, waxed low, 
Winning slow way amongst the wave-worn rocks; 
Anon, ere many moons, above their crests 
Rolling triumphant, an all-conquering flood. 
Thy varied scenes are like a changeful life : 
Turmoil and rest: now harassed and now still, 
Thou hast deep reaches where thy waters rest 
Calm as a healthful sleep; there drink at noon 
The wild herds of the woods; there with deep 
shade 
Primeval forests curtain thy repose. 
Then on with gentle flow and rippling sound— 
Dimpled as mirth and musical as joy! 
On, lured to swiftness, or provoked to strife 
By rough obstruction or inviting slope,— 
On, still unconscious to the awful brink, 
Where the wild plunge hath made thee glorious, 
Mortal! where wast thou when the hand of God 
Quarried the chasms in the living rock, 
And rent the cliff to give the torrent way ? 
How pigmy on the brink thy stature shows, 
Topping a rampart of a thousand feet ! 
Bend o’er the cliff when the uplifting clouds 
Reveal the terrors of the deep abyss, 
Where the blue pigeon circles at mid height, 
And in the spray the darting swallow bathes ; 
Then, with firm foot and braim undizzied, hurl 
A fragment from the precipice, and mark— 
With fearful sympathy—its long, long fall! 
It dwindles to a speck, yet still descends, 
Descends and vanishes ere yet the eye 





1 Kanarese jogu, ‘a waterfall’ 


2 Newbold in Jour. As, Beng., Vol, XIV, pp. 416 421; BombayGaxetteer, Kanara, Vol. XV, pt. ii, pp. 284-288 ; 
Rice, Gazetteer of Mysore and Coorg, Vol. II, pp. 387-891; Murray’s Handbook of Indta etc., 5th Ed,, pp. 384-5; 


Imperial Gazetieer of India, Vol. XII., p. 210. 
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Discerns the signal of its distant splash. 

Grudge not the toil to track yon rugged stair," 

Down where huge fragments strew the torrent 

bed. 

Look up and scan the tow’ring precipice. 

Sat ever beauty on such awful front? 

Was e’er dread grief so girt with loveliness? 

How goodly are thy robes, thou foam-clad 
queen. * 

What hues of heaven are woven in thy skirt ; 

Thy misty veil, how gracefully it falls— 

Forever falls and yet unveils thee not } 

Down the black rock in many a show’ry jet, 

Like arrowy meteors on the midnight sky, 

Prone shoot the parted waters. And lo where 

With angry roar athwart the precipice 

In mighty furrows rushes to the plunge 

A headlong torrent. But majestic most® 

Thy stately fall, unbroken to the base, 

Fair column of white water meekly shrined’? 

In the dim grandeur of thy gloomy chasm, 

Imperishable waters ! To the place 

From whence ye came incessant ye return, 

Dissolve, condense and constant reappear ; 

A river now, and now a restless wave, 

Aloft a heaven-obscuring canopy, 

A thunder cloud alighting in soft rain, 

Or spilt in torrents on the streaming earth, 

Again to gather, and perchance again 

Shoot from yon heights a sounding cataract. 


GoRDON Forzss. 





THE AGE OF SRIHARSHA. 


In connection with Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s 
note appended to my note on * The age of Sri- 
harsha ” ante, p. 83, I have to offer the following 
observations :— 

(a) Rajasekhara’s Prabandhakofa was compose 
ed more than a century and a half after the reign 
of the Galad vale king Jayachchandra (A.D. 
1176-1198) in A. D. 1848 (Sivadattagarman’s in- 
troductign to Naishadhiyacharitam, p. 8). The 
story of the composition and publication of the 


Naishadhtya as told by Rajatekhara has very 
little historical basis. Of course the names of 
some historical personages find place in the story. 
But even here the author is not correct. He 
names the patron of Sriharsha as Jayantachan- 
dra and not Jayachchandra and makes him 
the son and not the grandson of Govindachan- 
dra, king of Varanasi; so Rajagekhara cannot 
be accepted as a very reliable authority on 
Gahadavala history, and it is not safe to accept 
his testimony concerning the contemporaneity 
of Jayachchandra and Sriharsha as decisive 
without corroborative contemporary evidence, 
Rajasekhara may as well have connected a poet 
of an earlier age with Jayachchandra as Meru- 
tunga has connected Bana, Magha, and the dra- 
matist Rajasekhara with Bhoja Paramara in 
his Prabandhachintdmani. 

(b) As for Arnava-varnana we know of no other 
charité which is called varnana, and so it is 
difficult to accept Arnava-parnana as a chariia of 
the Chahamaéna king Arnoraja. 

(c) The Chhinda chief (of Gay&) mentioned in 
the Gay4 inscription of Purushottamadeva, who 
was a tributary of Agokavalla, and dated in the 
year 1813 after Buddha’s Nirvdna, was not a cons 
temporary of Jayachchandra, but flourished a 
century after Jayachchandra’s accession. The 
date of this inscription is usually taken as corres 
ponding to Wednesday, 28th October, A.D. 1176, 
with 638 B. ©. as the initial year of the era of 
Buddha’s Nirvdng. Ag this is the only instance 
of the use of this era in India, it cannot be cons 
sidered as of Indian origin, but must have been 
imported from outside. It has been proved that 
the era of Buddha’s Nirvdna starting from 544 
B, C. took its rise in Ceylon in the middle of the 
eleventh century and was thence carried ta 
Burma (Fleet’s Contributions to J. R, A. §. of 
1909, 1911 and 1912; Geiger’s Introduction to 
the Mahdvamjsa, London, 1912, p. 29). From q 
Burmese inscription at Bodh-Gay& we learn that 
Burmese monks repaired a chaityg at Bodh-Gay& 
three times, and that the last repair works were 


—— A ee Osean -erennerenrveetresp 
* The descent on the south side of the fall down to the pool at the bottom, 


: The section of the all called LaDame Blanche,—the fall on the south or Mysore side of the river. 
The fall known as ‘The Rocket,’—to the north or right of La Dame Blanche. 


§ ‘The Roarer,” falls into a basin and th 


ES 


ence leaps towards the Raja fall and joins it, 


" *The Rajé,’—also called the Horge-shoe fall, the Main fajl and the Great fall,—is the large fall on the north 


or Kpnara cide of the Sharivati river, 
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begunin January 12954.D., and completedin No- 
vember 1298 A. D. (Ep. Ind. vol XI, pp. 119-120). 


4 


The era of Buddha’s Virvdéna was, therefore, - 


probably imported from Burma into India in the 
thirteenth century, and according to the Ceylon- 
ese, Burmese and Siamese reckoning the year 
1813 after Buddha’s Nirvaéna corresponds to A.D. 
1270. We arrive atsimilar conclusions regard- 
ing the age of Aéokavalla, and, therefore, of the 
Chhinda chief of Gaya, from two other Gaya 
inscriptions. The first of these two inscriptions 
is dated in the year 51 of * Srimal-Lakshmanase- 
nasya=dtita rdjya,” “the year 51 after the end of 
Lakshmanasena’s reign.” (Kielhorn’s Northern 
List, No. 576), and the second in the year 74 of 
the same era (Ibid, No, 5°77). Assuming that 
Lakshmanasena ascended the throne in A. D. 
1119, the initial epoch of the Laksmana Saravat, 
Kielhorn gave A, D. 1171 and 1194 as the equi- 
valents of these dates. But in some copies of 
Danasagara by Ballalasena, father of Laksh- 
manasena, Saka 1091==A.D. 1169 is given as the 
date of the composition. of the work (J. A. 8. B, 
1896, Part I, p. 23; Eggeling’s Catalogue of 
India Office Mss., p. 545), and in one copy of 
Adbhutasdgara by Ballalasena it is said that the 


work was begun in Saka 1090 = A. D. 1168: 


{Bhandarkar’s Report, 1887-88 to 1890 - 91, 
p. lxxxv). Giving the date of composition in 
Saka era was the usual practice with the Bengali 
authors of those days. Sridhara, the author of 


Nydyakandali, anative of southern Radh& in : 


Bengal, gives Saka 918=A. D. 991 as the 
date of composition (Biihler’s Kashmir Report, 
p. exliv; Vizianayram Sanskrit Series, No. 6, 
p. 831). Sridharad4sa, whose father was a friend 
of Lakshmanasena, compiled his Sadukti-karnd- 
mrita in Saka 1127=A,. D. 1205, Kielhorn, in his 
synchronistic table for Northern India appended 
to Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, accepts the date of the 
composition of Dénasdgara as a landmark in the 
Sena chronology and places the reign of Laksh- 
manasena in thefourth quarter of the twelfth 
century. But in the list of dated inscriptions of 
Northern India prefixed to the table he does not 
make corresponding changes in the dates of the 
Gay& inscriptions of ASokavalla, Taking A.D. 
1200 as the approximate date of the end of the 
reion of Lakshmanasena, the record of 51 
should be assigned to A. D. 1251, and that of 74 
to A.D. 1274. Thus the dates of Agokavalla’s 
inscriptions dated in Lakshmanasen-dtita-rdjya 
may be reconciled to his third inscription dated 
in the year 1813 after Buddha’s Nérvéna in 
which a Chhinda chief of Gaya is referred to. 

(d) Mr. Bhandarkar admits, “It is difficult to 
determine who was the hero of his Navasdhasdnka- 
charita,” This difficulty disappears if we reject 
the tales told by Rajaésekbara and identify the 
hero of Sriharsha’s Navasdhasénkacharita with 
Sindhuréja Navasshasaika of the Paramara 
dynasty, the patron of Padmagupta-Parimala 
and the hero of his Navasdhasdnkacharita., 

Rama Prasap CHANDA. 





BOOK-NOTICE. 


Paynprr Bangecar Dis Jivels, Prékstamargopade- 
fikd (in Gujaratt).—Printed at tho Dharmabhyudaya 
Press, Benares, 1911.—Pages 148, 28.—Price 12 annas. 


To be fully appreciated, the above book 
ghould be considered in sennection with the 
ebject at which it aims, namely, smoothing the 
way of learning Prakrit to Indian students, by 
putting Hemacandra’s aphoristic rules into an 
easy and readable form. As regards this end, 
the author—a scholar in the Sri Yasovijay 
Banaras Sanskrit PAthéili—-has no doubt 
veached it, and has fairly succeeded in giving a 


co-ordinated and jucid exposition of the whole 
Prakrit morphology and of the most important 
phonetical rules and ddegas in the Haimavyé- 
karana, Atis an original reconstruction of the 
latter work, not a mere translation, and its 
most pleasant feature is the division of the 
matter into lessons—33 in all, which can 
be successively studied, one after another, in 
the easiest way. Hach lesson generally con- 
tains, besides paradigms and grammatical rules, 
lists of words to be learnt by heart, and 
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very useful exercises, consisting of short Prakrit 
sentences to be translated into Gujarati, and 
Gujarati sentences to be translated into Prakrit. 
The practical value of the book is further 
increased by a complete index at the end of all 
the Prakrit words occurring in it, each word 
being explained in Gujarati. We have therefore 
in this work the substance of an ancient Indian 
vydkarana,—the most authoritative one in the 
present case,—recast into a modern form, in 
accordance with much the same practical 
principles as any European grammar of to-day ; 
andI do not hesitate to recommend it strongly 


to all Indian students, who wish to learn Prakrit | 


from the rules set down by Hemacandra. 


Another important feature of the book, which 
will not be approved by all, however, is the total 
banishment of Sanskrit from it. Here Pandit 
Bahecar Dis Jivréj seems to have gone either on 
the assumption that there might be students of 
Prakrit, who are not acquainted with Sanskrit, 
or, what is practically the same thing, that 
the latter language is not necessary for the 
explanation of the former. I need hardly show 


that this is not the real situation. It is clear | 


that reference to the Sanskrit is absolutely 
indispensable not only in deseribing Prakrit 
phonetics, but also Prakrit morphology. There 
are many irregular Prakrit forms, like soccd 


(<Skt, éruéva), pappa (<Skt. prdpya), bhannat 
(<Skt. bhanyate), moccham (<Skt. moksydémi), 
etc., which could never be understood by a student, 
who is unacquainted withSanskrit. It is probably 
on the same assumption that Pandit Bahecar 
Das Jivraj has given tophonetics but little impor- 
tance in his Grammar, and has contented himself 
with a short description of the principal phonetical 
changes, added at the end of the book as a kind 
of supplement. Now, this is just the reverse of 
the rational proceeding already followed by 
Hemacandra, and in this case one must confess 
that the innovation is not an improvement, I 
would therefore advise the author to take 
Sanskrit more into consideration in a second 
edition of his book and to addin brackets all 
Sanskrit forms, which might be of help in 
understanding any Prakrit word. Similarly, I 
would suggest that, in giving the Gujarati 
equivalents of Prakrit words, that he employ 


' the Ardhamagadhi. 
‘of the two latter dialects, we may reckon the 





tatsamas of the same origin as the latter, when- 


_ ever it is possible ; e. g., puéra instead of dikaro 
(as an equivalent of putta, nagara instead of 
| Saher as an equivalent of nayara, etc. 


This 
would, in many cases, greatly facilitate for 


| students, the work of learning Prakrit words 


by heart. 


The language, which Pandit Bahecar D&s 
Jivréj teaches in his Prdkriamdrgopadeciké, is 
naturally the same as that described by Hema- 
candra in the three first, and also in half the 
fourth, pada of the eighth adhydya of his vydkara- 
na, namely the Mahérastri, mixed with some of 
the peculiarities of the Jaina Mabarastri and of 


Amongst the characteristics. 


yasrutt and the dentalisation of initial n and 
medial un, which Hemacandra and most Jaim 
writers often transfer not only to the M&haAstrt, 
but even to other Prakrit dialects and to the 
Apabhramga, The greater part of the book is 
devoted to a description of the morphology, and 
it contains the whole substance of the third pdda 
in the Haimavydkarana, each sétra being expand. 


_ed into one or mnore very clear rules, and the 


succession of the various subjects wholly re- 
arranged in the most convenient way. Adeéas, 
indeclinables etc,, are occasionally interspersed. 

Within the above Jimits the book is quite com- 
plete and, if there are any defieiencies in it, these 
generally are not to be imputed to Pandit 
Bahecar Das Jivraj, but to Hemaecandra himself. 
Only I would venture to remark that, since the 
Prékriamdrgopadecikd is practically intended for 
training students to understand the Prakrit of 
Jain canonical and extra-canonical works, 7. ¢., 
the Ardhamagadhi and the Jaina Méhérastri, 
its author would have done well to complete 
Hemacandra’s description of the language by 
the addition of such forms as are peculiar to the 
Prakrit used by the Jains, and are not to be. 
found in the Mahar&stri, like the -e ending of the 
nom. sing., and also the -do ending of the nom, 
plur., the -de termination of the dative, the -msi, 
-mmi terminations of the locative, the accusative 
form rdydnem from the base réjan, and the 
-imsu plural termination of the aorist, etc. 


L. P. T 
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THE ADMINISTRATIVE VALUE OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 
BY SIR RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Bart, C.LE. 





THE title of the body of which those present at this meeting from a section is, as all my 
hearers will know, the British Association for the Advancement of Science, and it seems to me 
therefore that the primary duty of a sectional President is to do what in him lies, for the time 
being, to forward the work of his section. This may be donein more than one way: by a 
survey of the work done up to date and an appreciation of its existing position and future pros- 
pects, by an address directly forwarding it in some particular point or aspect, by considering 
its applicability to what is called the practical side of human life. The choice of method 
seems to me to depend on the circumstances of each meeting, and I am about to choose the 
last of those above mentioned, and to confine my address to a consideration of the adminis- 
trative value of anthropology because the locality in which we are met together and the spirit 
of the present moment seem to indicate that I shall best serve the interests of the anthro- 
pological section of the British Association by a dissertation on the importance of this parti- 
cular science to those who are or may hereafter be called upon to administer the public 
affairs of the lands in which they may reside. 

I have to approach the practical aspect of the general subject of anthropology under the 
difficulty of finding myself once more riding an old hobby, and being consequently confronted 
with views and remarks already expressed in much detail. But I am not greatly disturbed by 
this fact, as experience teaches that the most effective way of impressing ideas, in which one 
believes, on one’s fellow man is to miss no opportunity of putting them forward, even at the 
risk of repeating what may not yet have been forgotten. And as I am convinced that the 
teachings of anthropologists are of practical value to those engaged in guiding the adminis- 
tration of their own or another country, I am prepared to take that risk. 

Anthropology is, of course, in its baldest sense the study of mankind in all its possible 
ramifications, a subject far too wide for any one science to cover, and therefore the real point 
for consideration on such an occasion as this is not so much what the students of mankind and 
its environments might study if they chose, but what the scope of their studies now actually is, 
and whitheritis tending. I propose,therefore, to discuss the subject in this limited sense. 

What then is the anthropology of to-day, that claims to be of practical value to the ad- 
ministrator ? In what directions has it developed % 

Perhaps the best answer to these questions is to be procured from our own volume of 
‘Notes and Queries on Anthropology,’ a volume published under the arrangements of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute for the British Association. This volume of ‘ Notes and 
Queries ’ has been before the public for about forty years, and is now in the fourth edition, 
which shows a great advance on its predecessors and conforms to the stage of development to: 
which the science has reached up to the present time. 

The object of the ‘ Notes and Queries ’ is stated to be * to promote accurate anthropologi- 
cal observation on the part of travellers (including all local observers) and to enable those who 
are not anthropologists themselves to supply information which is wanted for the scientific 
study of anthropology at home.’ So, in the heads under which the subject is considered in 
this book, we have exhibited to us the entire scope of the science as it now exists. These 
heads are (1) Physical Anthropology, (2) Technology, (3) Sociology, (4) Arts and Sciences. 
A GEM PRADEEP AE ee Re Uh ed EA ee aE 
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1 Presidential Address delivered to the Anthropological Section of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, held at Birmingham, 1913. 
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It is usual, however, nowadays to divide the subject into two main divisions—physical 
and cultural anthropology. 

Physical Anthropology aims at obtaining ‘ as exact a record as possible of the structure 
and functions of the human body, with a view to determining how far these are dependent 
on inherited and racial factors, and how far they vary with environment.’ This record is based: 
on two separate classes of physical observation : firstly on descriptive characters, such as 
types of hair, colour of the eyes and skin, and so on, and actual mesaurement ; and secondly 
on attitudes, movements, and customary actions. By the combined study of observations on 
these points physical heredity is ascertained, and a fair attribution of the race or races to which 
individuals or groups belong can be arrived at. 

But anthropology, as now studied, goes very much further than inquiry into the physical 
structure of the humanraces. Man, ‘ unlike other animals, habitually reinforces and enhances 
his natural qualities and force by artificial means.’ He does, or gets done for him, all sorts 
of things to his body to improve its capacities or appearance, or to protect it. He thus supplies. 
himself with sanitary appliances and surroundings, with bodily ornamentation and ornaments, 
with protective clothing, with habitations and furniture, with protection against climate and, 
enemies, with works for the supply of water and fire, with food and drink, drugs and medicine. 
And for these purposes he hunts, fishes, domesticates animals, and tills the soil, and provides 
himself with implements for all these, and also for defence and offence, and for the transport 
of goods, involving working in wood, earth, stones, bones, shells, metals and other hard mate- 
rials, and in leather, strings, nets, basketry, matting and weaving, leading him to what are 
known as textile industries. Some of this work has brought him to mine and quarry, and to 
employ mechanical aids in the shape of machinery, howeverrude and simple. The transport of 
himself and his belongings by land and water has led him to a separate set of industries and 
habits : to the use of paths, roads, bridges, and halting places, of trailers, sledges, and wheeled 
vehicles ; to the use of rafts, floats, canoes, coracles, boats, and ships,and the means of propel- 
ling them, poles, paddles, oars, sails, and rigging. The whole of these subjects is grouped by 
anthropologists under the term Technology, waich thus becomes a very wide subject, covering 
all the means by which a people supplies itself with the necessaries of its mode of livelihood. 





In order to successfully carry on what may be termed the necessary industries or even to 
be in a position to cope with them, bodies of men have to act in concert, and this forces man- 
kind to be gregarious, a condition of life that involves the creation of social relations. To 
understand, therefore, any group of mankind, it is essential to study Sociology side by side 
with Technology. The subjects for inquiry here are the observances at crucial points in the 
life history of the individual—birth, puberty, marriage, death, daily life, nomenclature, and 
soon; the social organisation and the relationship of individuals. On these follow the econo- 
mics of the sosial group, pastoral, agricultural, industrial, and commercial, together with 
conceptions as to property and inheritance (including slavery), as to government, law and 
order, politics and morals ; and finally the ideas as to war and the external relations between 
communities. 

We are still, however, very far from being able to understand in all their fullness of 
development even the crudest of human communities, without a further inquiry into the 
products of their purely mental activities, which in the ‘ Notes and Queries’ are grouped under 
the term ‘ Arts and Sciences.’ Under this head are to be examined, in the first place the 
expression of the emotions to the eye by physical movements and conditions, and then by 
gestures, signs and signals, before we come to language,which is primarily expressed by the 
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voice to the ear, and secondarily to the eye in a more elaborate form by the graphic arts— 
pictures, marks and writing. Man further tries to express his emotions by what are known 
as the Fine Arts ; that is by modifying the material articles which he contrives for his liveli- 
hood in a manner that makes them represent to him something beyond their economic use— 
makes them pleasant, representative or symbolical—leading him on to draw, paint, enamel, 
engrave, carve and mould. In purely mental efforts this striving to satisfy the artistic or 
esthetic sense takes the form of stories, proverbs, riddles, songs, and music Dancing, 
drama, games, tricks and amusements are other manifestations of the same effort, combining 
in these cases the movements of the body with those of the mind in expressing the emotions. 

The mental process necessary for the expression of his emotions have induced man to 
extend his powers of mind in directions now included in the term ‘ Abstract Reasoning.’ This 
has led him to express the results of his reasoning by such terms as reckoning and 
measurement, and to fix standards for comparison in such immaterial but all essential] 
matters as enumeration, distance, surface, capacity, weight, time, value and exchange. 
These last enable him to reach the idea of money, which is the measurement of value by 
means of tokens, and represents perhaps the highest economic development of the reason- 
ing powers common to nearly all mankind. 

The mental capacities of man have so far been considered only in relation tothe expres- 
sion of the emotions and of the results of abstract reasoning; but they have served him 
also to develop other results and expressions equally important, which have arisen out of ob- 
servation of his surroundings, and have given birth to the Natural Sciences: astronomy, 
meteorology, geography, topography and natural history. And further they have enabled 
him to memorise all these things by means of records, which in their highest form have 
brought about what is known to all of us as history, the bugbear of impulsive and shallow 
thinkers, but the veryback-bone of all solid opinion. 

The last and most complex development of the mental processes, dependent upon all the 
others according to the degree to which they themselves have been developed in any given 
variety of mankind, is, and has always been, present in every race or group on record from the 
remotest to the most recent time in some form or other and in a high degree. Groups of men 
observe the phenomena exhibited by themselves or their environment, and account for them 
according to their mental capacity as modified by their heredity. Man’s bare abstract reason- 
ing, following on his observation of such phenomena, is his philosophy, but his inherited 
emotions influence his reasoning to an almost controlling extent and induce his religion, which 
is thus his philosophy or explanation of natural phenomena as effected by his hereditary 
emotions, producing that most wonderful of all human phenomena, his belief. In the condi- 
tions, belief, faith, and religion must and do vary with race, period and environment. 

Consequent on the belief, present or past of any given variety of mankind, there follow 
religious practices (customs as they are usually called) based thereon, and described com- 
monly in terms that are familiar to all, but are nevertheless by no means even yet clearly 
defined : theology, heathenism, fetishism, animism, totemism, magic, superstition, with 
soul, ghost, and spirit, and so on, as regards mental concepts ; worship, ritual, prayer, 
sanctity, sacrifice, taboo, etc., as regards custom and practice. 

Thus have the anthropologists, as I understand them, shown that they desire to answer 
the question as to what their science is, and to explain the main points in the subject of which 
they strive to obtain and impart accurate knowledge based on scientific inquiry : that is, onan 
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inquiry methodically conducted on lines which experience has shown them will lead to the 
minimum of error in observation and record. 

[ trust I have been clear in my explanation of the anthropologists’ case, though in the 
time at my disposal I have been unable to do more than indicate the subjects they study, and 
have been obliged to exercise restraint and to employ condensation of statement to the utmost 
extent that even a long experience in exposition enables one to achieve. Briefly, the science of 
anthropology aims at such a presentation and explanation of the physical and mental facts 
about any given species or even group of mankind as may correctly instruct those to whom 
the acquisition of such knowledge may be of use. In this instance, as in the case of the other 
sciences, the man of science endeavours to acquire and pass on abstract knowledge, which the 
man of affairs can confidently apply in the daily business of practical life. 

It will have been observed that an accurate presentation of the physical and mental 
characteristics of any species of mankind which it is desired to study is wholly dependent on 
accurate inquiry and report. Let no one suppose that such inquiry is a matter of instinct 
or intuition, or that it can be usefully conducted empirically or without due reference to the 
experiences of.others ; in other words without sufficient preliminary study. So likely indeed 
are the uneducated in such matters to observe and record facts about human beings inaccu- 
rately, or even wrongly, that about a fourth part of the ‘ Notes and Queries ’ is taken up with 
showing the inquirer how to proceed, and in exposing the pitfalls into which he may un- 
consciously fall. The mainspring of error in anthropological observation is that the inquirer 
is himself the product of heredity. and environment. This induces him to read himself, his 
own unconscious prejudices and inherited outlook on life, into the statements made to him 
by those who view life from perhaps a totally different and incompatible standpoint. To 
the extent that the inquirer does this, to that extent are his observations and report likely 
to be inaccurate and misleading. To avoid error in this respect, previous training and study 
are essential, and so the ‘ Notes and Queries on Anthropology,’ a guide compiled in co-opera- 
tion by persons long familiar with the subject, is as strong and explicit on the point of how to 
inquire as on that of what to inquire about. 

Let me explain that these statements are not intended to be taken as made ex cathedra, 
but rather as the outcome of actual experience of mistakes made in the past. ‘Time does not 
permit me to go far into this point, and I must limit myself to the subject of Sociology for my 
illustration. Ifa man undertakes to inquire into the social life of a people or tribe as a subject 
apart,.he is committing an error, and his report will almost certainly be misleading. Such an 
investigator will find that religion and technology are inextricably mixed up with the socio- 
logy of any given tribe, that religion intervenes at every point not only of sociology but also 
of language and technology. In fact, just as in the case of all other scientific research, the 
phenomena observable by the anthropologist are not the result of development along any 
single line alone, but of a progression in a main general direction, as influenced, and it may be 
even deflected, by contact and environment. 

If again the inquirer neglects the simple but essential practice of taking notes, not only 
fully, but also immediately or as nearly so as practicable, he will find that his memory of facts, 
even after a short time, has become vague, inexact, and incomplete, which means that reports 
made from memory are more likely to be useless than to be of any scientific value. If volun- 
tary information or indirect and accidental corroboration are ignored, if questions are asked 
and answers accepted without discretion, if exceptions are mistaken for rules, then the re- 
cords of an inquiry may well mislead and thus become worse than useless. If leading or direct 
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questions are put without due caution, and if the answers are recorded without reference to the 
natives’ and not the enquirer’s mode of classifying things, crucial errors may easily arise. 
Thus, in many parts of the world, the term ‘ mother ’ includes all female relatives of the past 
or passing generation, and the term ‘ brother’ the entire brotherhood. Such expressions 
as “ brother ° and ‘ sister’ may and do constantly connote relationships which are not recog- 
nised at all amongst us. The word ‘ marriage’ may include ‘ irrevocable betrothal,’ and so 
on ; and it is very easy to fall into the trap of the mistranslation of terms of essential import, 
especially in the use of words expressing religious conceptions. The conception of godhead has 
for so long been our inheritance that it may be classed almost as instinctive. It is nevertheless 
still foreign to the instincts of a large portion of mankind. 

If also, when working among the uncultured, the inquirer attempts to ascertain abstract 
ideas, except through concrete instances, he will not succeed in his purpose for want of repre- 
sentative terms. And lastly, if he fails to project himself sufficiently into the minds of the 
subjects of inquiry, or to respect their prejudices, or to regard seriously what they hold to be 
sacred, or to keep his countenance while practices are being described which to him may be 
disgusting or ridiculous—if indeed he failsin any way in communicating to his informants, 
who are often super-sensitively suspicious in such matters, the fact that his sympathy is not 
feigned— he will also fail in obtaining the anthropological knowledge he is seeking. In the 
words of the * Notes and Queries ’ on this point, ‘ Nothing is easier than to do anthropological 
work of a certain sort, but to get to the bottom of native customs and modes of thought, and 
to record the results of inquiry in such a manner that they carry conviction, is work which 
can be only carried out properly by careful attention.’ 

The foregoing considerations explain the scope of our studies and the requirements of 
the preliminary inquiries necessary to give those studies value. The further question is the 
use to which the results can be put. The point that at once arises here for the immediate 
purpose is that of the conditions under which the British Empire is administered. We are 
here met together to talk scientifically,that is, as precisely as we can: and so it is necessary 
to give a definition to the expression ° Imperial Administration,’ especially as it is constantly 
used for the government of an empire, whereas in reality it is the government that directs 
the administration. In this address I use the term ‘ administration’ as the disinterested 
management of the details of public affairs. This excludes ‘ politics’ from our purview, defining 
that term as the conduct of the government of a country according to the opinions or in the 
interests of a particular group or party. 

Now in this matter of administration the position of the inhabitants of the British Isles 
is unique. It falls to their lot to govern, directly or indirectly, the lives of members of nearly 
every variety of the humanrace. Themselves Europeans by descent and intimate connection, 
they have a large direct interest in every other general geographical division of the world and 
its inhabitants. It is worth while to pause here for a moment to think, and to try and realise, 
however dimly, something of the task before the people of this country in the government 
and control of what are known as the subject races. 

For this purpose it is necessary to throw our glance over the physical extent of the British 
Empire. In the first place, there are the ten self-governing components of the Dominion 
of Canada and that of Newfoundland in North America, the six Colonial States in the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, with the Dominion of New Zealand in Australasia, and the four 
divisions of the Union of South Africa. All these may be looked upon as indirectly adminis- 
tered portions of the British Empire. Then there is the mediatised government of Egypt. 
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with its appanage, the directly British administered Sudan, whieh alone covers about a evn 
square miles of territory in thirteen provinces, in Northern Africa. These two a : i 
as it were, a position between the self-governing and uae directly "governed ae : (ee 
there are in Europe, Malta and Gibraltar, Cyprus being officially included in = ‘ come 
itself is the mighty Indian Empire, which includes Aden and the Arabian Coast on the Wei 
and Burma on the East, and many islands in the intervening 5en8, ies its oo eile 
and some twenty categories of Native States * in subordinate alliance,’ that is, 7 eet 
Imperial control. To these are added Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and the Malay - e8, 
federated or other, North Borneo and Sarawak, andin the China Seas Hongkong _ wer ail- 
wei. In South Africa we find Basutoland, Bechuanaland, and Rhodesia ; in British West 
Africa, Gambia, the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, and Nigeria ; in Hastern and Ceniral Africa, 
Somaliland, the East Africa Protectorate, Uganda, Zanzibar, and Nyassaland; while attached 
to Africa are the Mauritius, Seychelles, Ascension and St. Helena. In Central and South 
America are Honduras and British Guiana, and attached to that continent the Falkland 
Islands, and also Bermuda and the six colonies of British West Indies. In the Pacific Ocean 
are Fiji, Papua and many of the Pacific Islands. . . 

I am afraid that once more during the course of this exposition I have been obliged to 
resort to a concentration of statement that is almost bewildering. Butlet that be. If one is 
to grapple successfully with a large and complex subject, itis necessary ue try and keep 
before the mind, so far as possible, not only its magnitude, but the extent of its complexity. 
This is the reason for bringing before you, however briefly and generally, the main 
geographical details of the British Empire. The first point to realise on such a survey is that 
the mere extent of such an Empire makes the subject of its administration an immensely 
important one for the British people. 

The next point for consideration and realisation is that an empire, situated in so many 
widely separated parts of the world, must contain within its boundaries groups of every variety 
of mankind, in such numerical strength as to render it necessary to control them as individual. 
entities. They do not consist of small bodies lost in a general population, and therefore 
negligible from the administrator’s point of view, but of whole races and tribes or of large 
detachments thereof. 

These tribes of mankind profess every variety of religion known. They are Christians, 
Jews, Mahomedans, Hindus, Buddhists, Jains, Animists and to use a very modern expression, 
Animatists, adherents of main religions followed by an immense variety of sects, governed, 
however loosely, by every species of philosophy that is or has been in fashion among groups 
of mankind, and current in every stage of development, from the simplest and most primitive 
to the most historical and complex. One has to bear in mind that we have within our borders 
the Andamanese, the Papuan, and the Polynesian, as well as the highly civilised Hindu and 

Chinese, and that not one of these, nor indeed of many other peoples, has any tradition of 
philosophy or religion in common with our own ; their very instincts of faith and belief follow- 
ing other lines than ours, the prejudices with which their minds are saturated being altogether 
alien to those with which we ourselves are deeply imbued. 


The subjects of the British King-Emperor speak between them most of the languages of 


the world, and certainly every structural variety of human speech has its example somewhere 
in the British Empire. A number of these languages is still only in the process of becoming 


understood by our officials and other residents among their speakers, and let there be no mis- 
take as to the magnitude of the question involved in the point of language alone in British 
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Imperial regions. A man may be what is called a linguist. He may have a working know- 
ledge of the main European languages and of the great Oriental tongues, Arabic, Persian, and 
Hindustani, which will carry him very far indeed among the people—in a sense, in fact, from 
London to Calcutta—and then, without leaving that compact portion of the British Posses- 
sions known as the Indian Empire, with all its immense variety of often incompatible subordi- 
nate languages and dialects, he has only to step across the border into Burma and the further 
Kast to find himself in a totally different atmosphere of speech, where not one of the sounds, 
not one of the forms, not one of the methods, with which he has become familiarised is of any 
service to him whatever. The same observation will again be forced on him if he transfers 
himself thence to Southern Africa or to the Pacific Ocean. Let him wander amongst the North 
American Indians, and he will find the linguistic climate once more altogether changed. 

Greater Britain may be said to exhibit all the many varieties of internal social relations 
that have been set up by tribes and groups of mankind—all the different forms of family and 
general social organisation, of reckoning kinship, of inheritance and control of the possession 
of property, of dealing with the birth of children and their education and training, physical, 
mental, moral, and professional, in many cases by mathods entirely foreign to British ideas and 
habits. For instance, infanticide a3 a custom has many different sources of origin. 

Our fellow subjects of the King follow, somewhere or other, all the different notions and 
habits that have been formed by mankind as to the relations between the sexes, both perma- 
nent and temporary, as to marriaze and to what have been aptly termed supplementary 
unions. And finally, their methods of dealing with death and bringing it about, of disposing 
of the dead ani worshipping them, give expression to idoas, which it reqyuiras study for an 
inhabitant of Great Britain to appreciate or understand. I may quote here as an example, 
that of all the forms of humin head-huating and other ceremonial murder that have come 
within my coznisance, either as an administrator or investigator, not one has originated in 
callousness orcrualty of character. Indszed, from th> point of view of the perpstrators, they 
are invariably resorted to for the tamporal or spiritual benefit of themselves or their tribe. 
In making this remark, I muss not be understood as proposing that they should not be put 
down, wherever that is practicable. I am merely trying now to give an athropological ex- 
planation of human phenomena. 

In very many parts of the British Empire, the routine of daily life and the notions that 
govern it often find no counterparts of any kind in those of the British Isles, in such matters 
as personal habits and etiquette on occasions of socialintercourse. And yet, perhaps, nothing 
estranges the administrator from his people more than mistakes on these points. It 
is small matters—such as the mode of salutation, forms of address and politeness, as rules 
of precedence, hospitality, and decency, as recognition of superstitions, however apparently 
unreasonable—which largely govern social relations, which no stranger can afford to ignore, 
and which at the same time cannot be ascertained and observed correctly without due study. 

The considerations so far urged to-day have carried us through the points of the nature 
and scope of the science of anthropology, the mental equipment necessary for the useful 
pursuit of it, the methods by which it can be successfully studied, the extent and nature of the 
British Empire, the kind of knowledge of the alien populations within its boundaries 
required by parsons of British origin who would administer the empire with benefit to 
the people dwelling in it, and the importance to such persons of acquiring that knowledge, 

I now turn to the present situation as to this last point and its possible improvement, 
though in doing so I have to cover ground that some of those present may think I have already 
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trodden bare. The main proposition here is simple enough. The Empire is governed from 
the British Isles, and therefore year by year a large number of young men is sent out to its 
various component parts, and to them must inevitably be entrusted in due course the 
administrative, commercial, and social control over many alien races. If their relations 
with the forcign peoples with whom they come in contact are to be successful, they must 
acquire a working knowledge of the habits, customs, and ideas that govern the conduct of 
those peoples, and of the conditions in which they pass their lives. All those who succeed 
find these things out for themselves, and discern that success in administration and commerce 
is intimately affected by success in social relations, and that that in its turn is dependent on 
the knowledge they may attain of those with whom they have to deal. They set about learning 
what they can, but of necessity empirically, trusting to keenness of observation, because such 
self-tuition is, as it were, a side issue in the immediate and imperative business of their lives. 
But, as I have already said elsewhere, the man who is obliged to obtain the requisite knowledge 
empirically, and without any previous training in observation, is heavily handicapped indeed 
in comparison with him who has already acquired the habit of right observation, and, what is 
of much more importance, has been put in the way of correctly interpreting his observations 
in his youth. 

To put the proposition in its briefest form : in order to succeed in administration a man 
must use tact. Tact is the social expression of discernment and insight, qualities born of 
intuitive anthropological knowledge, and that is what it is necessary to induce in those sent 
abroad to become eventually the controllers of other kinds of men. 
therefore, is that in youth they should have imbibed the anthropological 
result of having been taught how to study mankind, they may learn what it is necessary to 
know of those about them correctly, and in the shortest practicable time. The years of 
active life now unavoidably wasted in securing this kno wledge, often inadequately and 
incorrectly even in the case of the ablest, can thus be saved, to the incalculable benefit of both 
the governors and the governed. 


The situation has, for some years past, been appreciated by those who have occupied 
themselves with the science we are assembled here to promote, and several efforts have been 


made by the Royal Anthropological Institute and the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 


London, at any rate, to bring the public benefits accruing from the establishment of anthro- 
pological schools before the Government and the people of this country. 


In 1902 the Royal Anthropological Institute sent a deputation to th 
@ view to the establishmerit of an official Anthropometric Survey of the United Kingdom, in 
order to test the foundation for fears, then widely expressed, as to the physical deterioration 
of the population. In 1909 the Institute sent a second deputation to the present Government, 
to urge the need for the official training in anthropology of candidates for the Consular Service 
and of the Indian and Colonial Civil Services. There is happily every reason to hope that the 


Public Services Commission may act on the recommendations then made. This year (1913) 


the Institute returned to the charge and approached the Secretary of State for India, with 
a view to making anthropology an integral 


Institute, to the establishment of which the Government of India had officially proposed to 
give special attention. The Institute has al 


ve specia so lately arranged to deal with all questions of 
scientific import that may come before the newly constituted Bureau of Ethnology at the 
Royal Colonial Institute, in the hope with its co-operation of eventually establishing a great 
desideratum—an Imperial Bureau of Ethnol 


ogy. It has further had in hand a scheme for 
the systematic and thorough distribution of local correspondents throughout the world, 


What is required, 
habit, so that as a 


é'Government with 
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At Oxford, anthropology as a serious study was recognised. by the appointment, in 1884, 
of a Reader, who was afterwards given the status of a Professor. In 1885, it was admitted as 
a special subject in the Final Honours School of Natural Science. In 1904, a memorandum 
was drawn up by those interested in the study at the University, advocating a method of 
systematic training in it, which resulted in the formation of the Committee of Anthropology in 
the following year. This Committee has established a series of lectures and examinations. 
for a diploma, which can be taken as part of the degree course, but is open to all officers of the 
public services as well. By these means a School of Anthropology has been created at Oxford, 
which has already registered many students, among whom officers engaged in the adminis- 
tration of the British Colonies in Africa and members of the Indian Civil Service have been 
included. The whole question has been systematically taken up in all its aspects, the instruc- 
tion, formal and informal, comprising physical anthropology, psychology, geographical 
distribution, prehistoric archeology, technology, sociology,and philology. 

At Cambridge, in 1893, there was a recognised Lecturer in Physical Anthropology, an 
informal office now represented by a Lecturer in Physical Anthropology and a Reader in 
Ethnology, regularly appointed by the University. In 1904, as a result of an expedition to 
Torres Straits, a Board of Anthropological Studies was formed, and a Diploma in Anthropo- 
logy instituted, to be granted, not for success in examinations, but in recognition of meritori- 
ous personal research. At the same time, in order to help students, among whom were included 
officials in the African and Indian Civil Services, the Board established lectures on the same 
subjects as those taught at Oxford. This year, 1913, the University has instituted an Anthro- 
pological Tripos for its Degrees on lines similar to the others. The distinguishing feature of the 
Cambridge system is the prominence given to field work, and this is attracting foreign students 
of all sorts. 

In 1909, joint representations were made by a deputation from the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge to both the India and Colonial Offices, advocating the training of Civil Service 
candidates and probationers in ethnology and primitive religion. 

In 1904, the generosity of a private individual established a Lectureship in Ethnology 
in connection with the University of London, which has since developed into a Professorship 
of Ethnology with a Lectureship in Physical Anthropology. In the same year the same 
benefactor instituted a Chair of Sociology. In 1909 the University established a Board of An- 
thropology, and the subject is now included in the curricula for the Degrees of the University. 
In and after 1914, Anthropology will be a branch of the Science Honours Degree. The Degree 
course of the future covers both physical and cultural anthropology in regard to zoology, 
paleontology, physiology, psychology, archeology, technology, sociology, linguistics and 
ethnology. There will also be courses in ethnology with special attention to field work for 
officials and missionaries, and it is interesting to note that students of Egyptology are already 
taking a course of lectures in ethnology and physical anthropology. 

Though the Universities have thus been definite enough in their action where the autho- 
rity is vested in them, it is needless to say that their representations to Governments have met. 
with varying success, and so far they have not produced much practical result. But it is as 
well to note here that a precedent for the preliminary anthropological training of probationers 
in the Colonial Civil Service has been already set up, as the Government of the Sudan has direct-~ 
ed that every candidate for its services shall go through a course of anthropology at Oxford 
or Cambridge. In addition to this, the Sudan Government has given a grant to enable a 
competent anthropologist from London to run a small scientific survey of the peoples under 
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its administration. The Assam Government has arranged its ethnographical monographs 
on the lines of the British Association’s ‘Notes and Queries’ with much benefit to itself, 
and it is believed that the Burma Government will do likewise. 

Speaking in this place to such an audience as that before me, and encouraged by what 
was already been done elsewhere, I cannot think that Ican be mistaken in venturing to 
recommend the encouragement of the study of anthropology to the University of such a city 
as Birmingham, which has almost unlimited interests throughout the British Empire. For it 
should be remembered that anthropological knowledge is as useful to merchants in partibus 
in dealing with aliens as to administrators so situated. Should this suggestion bear fruit, 
and should it be thought advisable some day to establish a School of Anthropology in 
Birmingham, I would also venture to point out that there are two requirements preliminary 
to the successful formation of almost any school of study. These are a library and a museum 
adhoc. At Oxford there isa well known and well conducted anthropological museum in the 
Pitt-Rivers Collection, and the Museum of Archeology and Ethnology at Cambridge contains 
collections of the greatest service to the anthropologist. Liverpool is also interesting itself in 
such matters. The Royal Anthropological Institute is forming a special library, and both that 
Institute and the University of London have the benefit of the splendid collections of the 
British Museum and of the Horniman Museum readily accessible. The libraries at Oxford 
and Cambridge are, I need hardly say, of world-wide fame. At all these places of learning, 
then, these requisites for this department of knowledge are forthcoming. 

It were almost superfluous to state why they are requisites. Every student requires, 
not only competent teachers to guide him in his particular branch of study, but also a library 
and a museum close at hand, where he can find the information he wants and the illustration 
of it. Where these exist, thither it will be found that students will flock. Birmingham pos- 
sesses peculiar facilities for the formation of both, as the city has all over the Empire its 
commercial representatives, who can collect the required museum specimens on the spot, The 
financial labours also of those who distribute these men over Greater Britain, and indeed alt 
over the world, produce the means to create the library and the school, and their universal 
interests provide the incentive for securing for those in their employ the best method of acquir- 
ing a knowledge of men that can be turned to useful commercial purpose. Beyond these 
suggestions I will not pursue this point now, except to express a hope that this discourse 
may lead to a discussion thereon before this meeting breaks up. 

Before I quit my subject I would like to be somewhat insistent on the fact that, though 
I have been dwelling so far exclusively on the business side, as it were, of the study of anthros 
pology, it has a personal side as well. I would like to impress once more on the student, as I 
have often had occasion to do already, that whether he is studying of his own free will or at the 
behest of circumstances, there is hardly any better hobby in existence than this, or one that 
can be ridden with greater pleasure. It cannot, of course, be mastered in a day. At first 
the lessons will be a grind. Then, until they are well learnt, they are irksome, but when full- 
ness of knowledge and maturity of judgment are attained, there is, perhaps, no keener sense 
of satisfaction which human beings can experience than that which is afforded by this study. 
Its range is so wide, its phases so very many, the interests involved in it so various, that it 
cannot fail to pleasantly occupy the leisure hours from youth to full manhood, and to be a 
solace, in some aspect or other, in advanced life and old age. 

The processes of discovery in the course of this study are of such interest in themselves 
that I should wish to give many instances, but I must confine myself now to one or two. The 
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students will find on investigation, for instance, that however childish the reasoning of savages. 
may appear to be on abstract subjects, and however silly some of their customs may seem, they 
are neither childish nor silly in reality. They are almost always the result of ‘ correct argu- 
ment from a false premiss’—a mental process not unknown to civilised races. The student 
will also surely find that savages are not fools where their concrete interests are concerned, as. 
they conceive those interests to be. For example, in commerce, beads do not appeal to savages. 
merely because they are pretty things, except for purposes of adornment. They will only part 
with articles they value for particular sorts of beads which are to them money, in that they 
can procure in exchange for them, in their own country, something they much desire. They 
have no other reason for accepting any kind of bead in payment for goods. On few 
anthropological points can mistakes be made more readily than on this, and when they are 
made by merchants, financial disaster can well follow, so that what I have already said else- 
where as to this may bear repetition in part here. Savages in their bargains with civilised man 
never make one that does not, for reasons of their own, satisfy themselves. Each side, in such 
a case, views the bargain according to its own interest. On his side, the trader buys something 
of great value to him, when he has taken it elsewhere, with something of little value to him,. 
which he has brought from elsewhere, and then, and only then, can he make what is to him a 
magnificent bargain. On the other hand the savage is more than satisfied, because with what 
he has got from the trader he can procure from among his own people something he very much 
covets, which the article he parted with could not have procured forhim. Both sides profit 
by the bargain from their respective points of view, and traders cannot, as a matter of fact, 
take undue advantage of savages, who, as a body, part with products of little or no value to 
themselves for others of vital importance, though these last may be of little or none to the 
civilised trader. The more one dives into recorded bargains, the more clearly one sees the 
truth of this view. 

I have always advocated personal inquiry into the native currency and money, even of 
pre-British days, of the people amongst whom a Britisher’s lot is cast, for the reason that the 
study of the mental processes that lead up to commercial relations, internal and external, 
the customs concerned with daily buying and selling, take one more deeply into aliens’ habits. 
of mind and their outlook on practical life than any other branch of research. The student 
will find himself involuntarily acquiring a knowledge of the whole life of a people, even of - 
superstitions and local politics, matters that commercial men, as well as administrators, can- 
not, if they only knew it, ever afford to ignore. The study has also a great intellectual 
interest, and neither the man of commerce nor the man of affairs should disregard this side 
of it if he would attain success in every sense of that term. 

Just let me give one instance from personal experience. A few years back a number of 
ingots of tin, in the form of birds and animals and imitations thereof, hollow tokens of tin. 
ingots, together with a number of rough notes taken on the spot, were handed over to me for 
investigation and report. They came from the Federated Malay States, and were variously 
said to have been used as toys and as money insomeform. A long and careful investigation. 
unearthed the whole story. They turned out to be surviving specimens of an obsolete and 
forgotten Malay currency. Bit by bit, by researches into travellers’ stories and old records, 
European and vernacular, it was ascertained that some of the specimens were currency and 
some money, and that they belonged to two separate series. Their relations to each other were 
ascertained, and also to the currencies of the European and Oriental nations with whom the 
Malays of the Peninsula had come in contact. The mint profit in some instances, and in other 
instances the actual profit European governments and mercantile authorities, and even native 
traders, had made in recorded transactions of the past, was found out. The origin of the British, 
Dutch, and Portuguese money,evolved for trading with the Malays, was disclosed, and several 
interesting historical discoveries were made; as, for instance, the explanation of the coins still 
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remaining in museums and issued in 1510 by the great Portuguese conqueror, Albuquerque, 
for the then new Malay possessions of his country, and the meaning of the numismatic plates 
of the great French traveller Tavernier in the next century. Perhaps the most interesting, 
and anthropologically the most important, discovery was the relation of the ideas that led up 
to the animal currency of the Malays to similar ideas in India, Central Asia, China, and Europe 
itself throughout all historical times. One wonders how many people in these isles grasp the 
fact that our own monetary scale of 960 farthings to the sovereign, and the native Malay scale 
of 1,280 cash to the dollar, are representatives of one and the same universal scale, with more 
than probably one and the same origin out of a simple method of counting seeds, peas, beans, 
shells, or other small natural constant weights. Bur the point for the present purpose is that 
not only will the student find that long practice in anthropological inquiry, and the learning 
resulting therefrom, will enable him to make similar discoveries, but also that the process of 
discovery is intensely interesting. Such discoveries, too, are of practical value. In this 
instance they have taught us much of native habits of thought and views of life in newly 
acquired possessions which no administrator there, mercantile or governmental, can set, 
aside with safety. 

I must not dwell too long on this aspect of my subject, and will only add the following 
remark. Ifany of my hearers will go to the Pitt-Rivers Museum at Oxford he will find many 
small collections recording the historical evolution of various common objects. Among them 
is a series showing the history of the tobacco pipe, commonly known to literary students in this 
country as the nargileh and to Orientalists as the hukka. At one end of the series will be 
found a hollow coconut with an artificial hole in it, and then every step in evolution between 
that and an elaborate hukka with its long, flexible, drawing-tube at the other end. T give this 
instance, as I contributed the series, and I well remember the eagerness of the hunt in the 
Indian bazaars and the satisfaction on proving every step in the evolution. 

There is one aspect of life where the anthropological instinct would be more than useful, 
but to which, alas, it cannot be extended in practice. Politics, government, and administra- 
tion are so interdependent throughout the world that it has always seemed to me to be a 
pity that the value to himself of following the principles of anthropology cannot be impressed 
‘on the average politician of any nationality. I fear it is hopeless to expect it. Were it only 
possible, the extent of the consequent benefit to mankind is at present beyond human 
forecast, as then the politician could approach his work without that arrogance of ignorance 
of his fellow countrymen on all points, except their credulity, that is the bane of the ordinary 
types of his kind wherever found, with which they have always poisoned and are still poisoning 
their minds, mistaking the satisfaction of the immediate temporary interests and prejudices 
of themselves and comrades for the permanent advantage of the whole people, whom, in 
consequence, they incontinently misgovern, whenever and for so long as their country is so 
undiscerning as to place them in power. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to enforce the main argument of this address by a personal 
note. It was my fortune to have been partly trained in youth ata University College, where 
the tendency was to produce men of affairs rather than men of the'schools, and only the other 
day it was my privilege to hear the present master of the College, my own contemporary and 
fellow-undergraduate, expound the system of training still carried out there. < In the govern- 
ment of young men,’ he said, ‘ intellect is all very well, but sympathy counts for very much 
more.’ Here we have the root principle of Applied Anthropology. Here we have in a nut- 
shell the full import of its teaching. The sound administration of the affairs of men can only 
be based on cultured sympathy, that sympathy on sure knowledge, that knowledge on 


competent study, that study on accurate inquiry, that inquiry on right method, and that 
method on continuous experience. 
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CRITICAL NOTES ON KALHANA’S EIGHTH TARANGA, 
BY EH. HULTZSCH. 


Tue subjoined list forms the continuation of my ‘Critical Notes on Kalhana’s Seventh 
Taranga” in Vol, XL. of this Journal (p. 97 ff.). It is concerned with verses 1-1500 of the last 
‘Taranga (VITI.) of Kalhana’s Rajatarangini and registers those readings of my ancient Saradé 
MS. (M) which are either preferable to those of Sir Aurel Stein’s edition or worth consideration. 
The abbreviations are the same as before (Vol. XL. p. 97), but the two MSS. P and E were not 
at hand during the preparation of this list, In M the following verses of the passage VIII, 
1-1500 are preserved either in full or partially:—1-24, 733-1369, and 1495-1500, while the 
leaves containing verses 25-732 and 1370-1494 are lost. It will be observed that, wherever M is 
available for comparison, it becomes possible to correct some details of the published text, 
Every student of the eighth Taranga is therefore recommended to consult this list when using 
Sir Aurel Stein’s excellent edition and translation of Kalhana’s chronicle. 

8. Canrer M. 

13. safer M.; read safer. 

14. Read °eqeareeft: with M. 

17. Read °feey° with D. 
149. Read yrrar? with D. 
175, Read “aranea® with C and D. 
252. Read perhaps “yeatsit° (“agrsit? MSS., °aayrai® 0). 
296. Read perhaps yrqq? with C, D and Saeqr: 27°. 
368. Read aaqear with D. 
375. Read “aftrar: with N. 
490. Read cagA. 
501. Read aftr (atfraa 0, D, N). 
538. qr N ; cf. my note on VII, 588, 
600, If the reading eqqrafatateama is correct, Kalhana would have offended against 

Panini, VI, 1, 125. 
610. Read arectqary: with D. 
708. Read °qrferair: . 
"15. Read “sreeaq with D. 
738. word M. 
737. sTraaarea’ M. Divide dsan asdnia® or dsan asrdnia,° while Dr. Stein’s translation 
presupposes dsanna-sdnta?. 
739. Read °afftrar with M. 
746, aedreta[:*] M. 
747. °sarqrava M; read °srat <fa. 
750, Read qar q with M. 
After 756 M. adds the following verse :— 
frarcaries SS arta RETATATa: | 
wear a saat wera TarAaeaa: |! 

‘¢The commander of the army (stood) at Vihara Vatika ( ?) on the Tungésapana (cf. VI, 190) 

and the other ministers of the king in the Nandanavana with soldiers, 


760. °eaegge° M. 
764. arfeferar M. 
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766. 


770, 


fraeg M. 
aaqrcy M, as suggested by P. Durgaprasad. geapet: M; cf. the footnotes in P. 


Durgaprasad’s edition and in Dr. Stein’s translation. 


774. 
Vi7. 


780. 
782. 
785, 
788, 
790, 
798. 


800. 
801. 
802, 
803. 
812. 
813. 
814. 
816. 
817. 
819, 
821. 
824, 
825. 
$27, 
831. 
834. 
844, 
845, 
847. 
848. 
849. 
850. 
858. 
859 

861. 
$62, 
863. 
864, 
872. 
874, 
898. 
899. 
900. 
902. 
908, 


ara M ; read Hey, 

Read °afaxanra with M. 

saTIS Aaeasqy M. 

Cearalra® M, Ceaeegfa? C, N, ceareeq f° (which seems to be correct) D. 
frame M. 

ar anet carter M ; read at areaearaar. 
fararear M. Read °aearz? with M. 
Pregeq° M. 

Read oSafar° with M; cf. VIII, 824. 

wat Fac M. 

Tarad M, 

ara for qrq: M. Read °grqura with C and D. 
waratag M. 

Read qravqzeqy with M; see Panini, VI, 1, 95. 
aera M. 

rata: M. 

“rag? and THA M, 

a yeaaie® M. 

"ears Parra M. 

gaeq: M. “areret? M,N. 

Read °faziftyay: with M. 

Read °earty with M. 

“asgziarar M. 
“iret M. 

arse” M, 

“atrenferar M. 

Read °aaqeg qos a: | and areaqrac’ with M. 
Read fregral:] with M. 

IE M. 

Read @ saqyqtaqa with M. 

Read “Spat with M. 

“eargegarey M. 

Sar M. 

Parcar M. 

syeata: M, as suggested by P. Durgaprasad. 
qa M. 

°earrgeq? M. 

ire M. 

sara M. 

Csr: ara M; read amr are. 

aa M. 

“feara? M. 

Read areeqarar with M and D 
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Ss ee a ; 
906. sa: M. 


909. ay for ga M. Sradta M. 
918. Read aaggyea with M. 
919. °=rarat M. 
920. Saran M. 
921, faeqer M. Read perhaps gaqg®. “wqeaaurza M ; read perhaps sqeqaereea’. 
924. eer M. 
929. Aras? M. 
934. Read areca? with D. 
944, feerar: M. 
946, °a: gaa M. 
948. mrrafaa® M. 
951. Read ayrraeq® with M. 
952, syars° M. 
9538, °sera® and SIS IL M. 
955. @ arqearzeq® M ; read & Wararesq’. 
960. aferat M and C; cf. the footnote in Dr. Stein’s edition. sepqra M, 
The second half of verse 961, which is missing in other MSS., runs thus in M :— 
Sahat sea Ter weasarateafsar: || 
“6 Inwardly this resentful (king) did not change (in his feelings) towards (his) servants. ” 
962. sergrst M. 
968. Read eqtfaaire with M. 
970. Read °a¢ with M. 
971, Sauget M. 
975, faae°® M. 
976. “dire M. 
980. Read °Sarae°® with M. 
984. Read qraeerc’. 
986. aft fa° M. 
989. wefprar® and fafaraare M. 
992. Read are with M. 
993. °etrst® M. 
997. °As M. 
999. ose M, as suggested by P. Durgaprasad. 
1002. Here and in verses 1039 and 1043 M reads farmy for fara, and in verse 1045 faz. 
1005. °arsretaeentt M; cf. VIT, 1041, ete. 
1006. °rag M. 
1018. aextr aee (read °at) gar: M. 
1019. Read °arffa with M. | 
1021. Read perhaps faagar with C and N. : 
1023. savarat M, as suggested in Dr. Stein’s translation. 
1031. eqrcea®? M; read qeqreea’. araq M with L. 
1038. M fully confirms Dr. Stein’s conjectural readings. 
1048. casenrigrara® M; read APTA with C and D. 
1049. gy M. 
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M omits verses 1052 and 1053 and continues thus :— 
eaimarcarearary atewagTs7: | 
aaa: ae CU WATT TATA || 
TUT TCR (eat TATA TATA: | 
Pero Patearat eaear(ear)art aaa || 
The first of these four lines, which is missing in other MSS., seems to be meant for 
THA KAATMA atRATeTA: | 

“Having won over numerous other Lavanyas (and) having secured horses (for them), he 
commenced a fight with the horsemen within the city. Then Bhikshu pitched on the bank of 
the Kshiptika a camp which was regarded with apprehension by the king’s ladies from the top of 
the palace.” 

1056. «waitetar M. 

Instead of verse 1059 M has the two following verses :— 

** RASAAS H( THT PATA: | 
STATIN F HeMt TTT PTAA || 
AT Ff eartefeaa: TaTsTrea: | 
TIT: Faas Wrasse: RATT || 

1066. sifsat M. 

1070. Read °atrey with M and C; the reading atteg offends against Panini, VI, 1, 95, 

1073. fyaearar and ATS M. azar? M ; cf. note on VIII, 900. 

1080. °gre~aaet M and D. 

1083, “fafeaiz° M. 

1084. gat M. Read =yfsrar (as a separate word) with M ; cf. L. MrStnreurrasa® M,. 

1090. °fargearttagezr: M; cf. the footnote in Dr. Stein’s translation. 

1093. qrqreat arewaeaz M. Read °arqg: with M. 

1096. °areare M ; this or °wyreaeyz is the correct reading. 

1097, at M. a aur ast va: M. 

1101. ffx? M. 

1102. wremireaaranrea: MM. 

1105, Read gtga with M. 

1112. Read gfaar aS trseaaeaatcm: and qrarea° with M and translate :— 

“These two removed in the fight by showers of darts, the distress ( produced ) by the prince- 
(Bhikshu) as (the two months) Nabhas and Nabhasya (extinguish) by showers of rain the 
jusgle-fire (fanned) by the wind.” 

1113. Read a<° with M. 

1117. Read ‘frafrgmr with M. 

1122. Safa’ M. 

1127. Read ae with M. 

1129. area? M. 

1130. satre M. 

1131, saa M. 

1183. aererstt sear? M. 

1147. aura M. 

1148. °eqfaqer M. 

L151. aq for aapeq M. 

1155. gaa for qazq M. 

1159, Read farsitq with M. 
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1170. 
liv. 
1174. 
1175. 
1185, 
1186. 
1190. 
1192. 
1198, 
1194. 
1198, 
1200. 
1201. 
1202. 
1203. 
1205, 
1208. 
1221. 
1223. 
1229. 


Read aret wat with M. 
Read °earfadt with M. 
Read °aeyz with M and O. 
“aqzaras” M. 
“ay a M and N. 
Read *Fateqa® with M. 
araana M. 
“cara M, as suggested in Dr. Stein’s translation. 
"qaraaa M, 
Tag Tay M. 
Hea M; read Seqq. Read sygtara with M. 
waicagr M. 
farqreg and sa@ M. 
safiqa M. 
Caraeearanrgl M; read °ararl: * jedrarg? with C, 
Read araa with M, N, C, D and «ara with D. 
Read perhaps Ter (for fart) TaFR. 
mate and Saqeat M. 
Read. ara with M. 
ast ara: M. 


Instead of verses 12380 to 1236 of the printed text M has 161 other verses. That the latter 
are genuine follows (1) from their style, which is unmistakably Kalhana’s, and (2) from the fact 
that the published text shows a gap in the narrative between the years [4199 (verse 1154) and 
[420]® (verse 1348), which is filled up by those verses : verse 50 specifies the year 100 (2. e. 4200), 
verse 79 the year [420], verse 117 the year [420], and verse 152 the yeu [£20]8, 
This period was occupied by continual fights between Sussala and his enemy Bhikshdchara. 
Much of this passage is so corrupt that it seems difficult to publish the whole from M alone in 
an intelligible form. Here I shall note only the following occurrences :—Prithvihara is killed by 
Rilhana and Syama (verse 131f,); Prajji dies (verse 144) ;in Vaisdkha of the year [420]8 
Sussala leaves Srinagar for the last time (verse 152), 


1287. 
1288. 
1241. 
1246, 
1248, 
1252, 
1258, 
1259, 
1260. 


1269. 


‘ The 
enemies.” 
1270. 


1271. 


eat ys areas M. 
aq qay M. : 
eaaieata: M. 
Read perhaps arfaegy for afaez. 
sararaareag M. 
Tau M. 
Read gfsxar with M. 
qreyareq” M. 
Cmae: and ° arerant M, which adds the following v verse -— 
araqearaeg Tasey Paes faThrayr | 
feared wera: oiareraraatt || 
beginning of winter prevented the king from inflicting any punishment on the 


°saaa M. 
°rarmanr® M. 
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1275. favaeec M ; read favage<. Read aa for maa with M. 

1296. Read genaaearearent® with M. af? M with L. 

1299. Read eqrear waret ( * Having bathed I shall wait for (you)”) with M. 
1301. ATIF M. 

1812. sare? M, sere: C. 

1318, ARUP TTSATAT M; read ATFTATSTAT as suggested by P, Durgaprasad. 
1320. azay M. 

1321. aatet M. 

1823. °arderfra M. 

1826. qerartur M. 

1328. °qag: M. 

1331. For the use of alam with the gerund, see Panini, ITI, 4, 18, and Magha, IT, 40, 
1832. wta° M with C and D. 

1334. BINA M. 

1339, <q aaeane M. 

1341. araqa M with C. 

1349. Read ‘sxqyeq and see my notes on VIII, 818 and 1070. 

1350, atara: M. 

1351, Read feyeqr with M. 

1352. Sra: M. 

1354, Read fasniaa with M. 

1355, °aq? M. ‘srmazear M, as suggested-in Dr, Stein’s translation, 
1856. Read gifea® with M. i 

1357. Care and dagrt M. 

13860. aeaaat M. 

1362, Read qTeaTaT and FasaicaArea: with M. 

1364. wet M. 

1366. Read qareaqar with M. 

1867. Read °feerfa: with M. 

1368. Read °ararfa° with M ; cf. Panini, VII, 2, 84, and Magha, V, 15. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF THE NARADA-SMRITI. 
BY K. P. JAYASWAL, M.A. (OXON.)., BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

I should like to draw the attention of orientalists who are interested in the study of the 
Smritis, to one of the sources of the Ndrada-smriti. I brought out the point in the course of a 
series of articles discussing the connection between the Artha-sdstra and the Dharma-sdstras. 

The procedure law of the Ndrada-smrizi is greatly based on the Dharmasthiya book of the 
Artha-sdsira of Kautilya. Inthe preface the smrité avows that it is based on Manu, while it, 
seldom follows the Code of Manu. The importance of the Artha-sdstra in Hindu legal history is 
80 very considerable that we shall be justified in treating the Book on Law (Dharmasthiya) as 
a part of the permanent legal system of the Hindus. The Mdnava-dharma-séstra’ criticises 
it, the Yajtiavalkya? borrows from it, and the Ndradasmrite adopts its purely secular treatment 
and its principles of procedure law. 


BN mA aR aI ERE I ES TSEC IS AR IR Sh 
1 See The Doririne of Equity in Hindu Jurisprudence, Caleutta Weekly Notes, Nos. 39, 41, and 42, (1911). (Cf. 
also the drchiv fiir Reschts und Wirtschafts philosophtie, V, 4, where the articles have been discussed.) me 


20 W.N., 1918, Noe 39. 
3 of C.W.N ,Nos. 44:& 45, 1918. See NS., Introduction, 2, 7, 10, 11, 87,29, 40, and AS., verses at p, 150 


(ed, Shama Sastri); of. also the laws of evidence in AS., II. 11, with NS. I.; rules about pjaint and wri 
statement in AS. ILI. 1, with those in NS,, Intro. IT. jee ab Dieen eae weikeen 
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MISCELLANEA. 


A NOTE ON THE “ORIGIN AND DECLINE 
OF BUDDHISM AND JAINISM -IN 
SOUTHERN INDIA.” 

I have read with some interest the paper on 
The Origin and Decline of Buddhism and Jat 
nism in Southern India written by Mr. K, VY. 
Subrhamanya Ayyar and published in the pages 
of this Journal, I cannot leave the subject with- 
out making a few observations on some state- 
ments made by the author which are wrong and 
consequently likely4to become mischievous, I 
shall not trouble myself with the first part, 
which is based exclusively on the Mahdvaméa, 
whose authenticity for historical purposes has 
been questioned by scholars, but shall confine 
my cbservations to the latter part. But, before 
doing so, I shall notice in brief one point. Our 
author says that the famous Bauddha bhikshu, 
Aritta, who was the maternal uncle of Dévandm- 
piya Tissa, might be the person after whom the 
village of Arittaéppattiin the Madura District, 
must have been named. There is as much likeli- 
hood as not for such a supposition. If the 
Brahmi inscriptions found there call the village 
by the name Arittappatti, we could easily take 
it to have been named after this Bauddha apos- 
tle. On the other hand our friend himself states 
that one of the Vatteluttu inscriptions found in 
that region mentions a Arittanémi. There is 
now a probability of the place being called after 
this person also; so then, one cannot be certain 
as to the origin of the name of the village. Itis ap- 
parent that, since this fact camein handy enough 
tobring homeatheoryofhis making, Mr, Ayyar 
has utilised it here. I donot mean to say that 
he himself could not have perceived the difficulty 
in an identification of the kind he has made. 

A similar error is committed by coupling the 
name of an Ajjanandi mentioned in thé Tami] 
epic Jivakachintdmani and a similar name found 
in inscriptions. I would be the first person to 
accept such an identification if the date of any 

of the two factors of the identity had been 
known. Has our author determined the appro- 
Ximate date at least of this Tami] epic poem? Or, 
does he know the period in which the Jaina 
dchérya mentioned in the stone records lived? 
I£ neither of these dates is known, how can we 
assert that the two Ajjanandis are identical 2 

From a careful study of the hymn of Tirujfia- 
nasambandar, one would perceive that he ridicu- 
les the curious names of the Jaina gurus, rather 
than gives a list of his contemporaries of the 
Jaina persuation, who lived on the Anaimalai hill. 


He says “ As long as I have the grace of Siva of 
the temple at Alav4y (Madura), I would not feel 
helpless, before the blind fools of Jainas who 
hail with the names Sandusénan, Indusénan, ete., 
and who like monkeys, go about without any know- 
ledge either of the Aryan tongue or of the refined 
Tamil.” The vein of derision is seen when he 
talks of the swarthy colour of these people, while 
he describes Kanduséna, an imaginary personage. 
The very peculiar satirical tone of Tiruji4nasam- 
bandar is visible throughout the verses referred 
to here. He also plays upon the names of the religi- 
ons that were in vogue at that time, Andanam 
(Brahmanism), Arugandanam (the religion of 
the Arhantas), Puttanam (that of Buddha), 
Sittanam (of the Siddhas), etc. 

Another statement which cannot go unques- 
tioned is : * The time of the three Alvars has been 
definitely made out. They belong to the latter 
half of the 8th century A. D. and seem to have 
held high position in life. What Jianasambandar 
and Appar are to the Saivites, N ammalvir and 
Tirumangai are to the Vaishnavites of the south: 
The hymns composed by them are equally stir- 
ring. Madhurakavi was the minister of the king 
Neduijadaiyan and Nammélvar was the magis- 
trate of the town of Alvar-Tirunagari in the 
Tinnevelly District. It is easy to conceive the 
amount of influence they might have brought to 
bear upon the people.” Will Mr. Ayyar be good 
enough to tell us who has made out the time of 
these A]vars and how it is definite ® Where is it 
said that Madhurakavi, the Alvar, was the minis- 
ter of Neduiijadaiyan or that Nammélvar was 
the District Magistrate of the district of Alvar 
Tirunagari im the Pandya kingdom? Was the 
name of the place in which the latter Alvar was 
a magistrate the same as is given by our author 
in those days, or did it come to be known after the 
Alvar at a subsequent time? For aught we can 
gather from the Guruparampara of the Srivaish- 
navas, Madhurakavi, the Alvar, was a poor Brah- 
mana born in Tirukkéldr, long before N ammalvar 
was born, and had travelled far and wide on pil- 
grimage, and eventually became the disciple and 
constant companion of his master, NammA]var. 
He does not appear to be a master in the art of 
composing sweet verses and therefore called 
Madhurakavi, for the only composition of his that 
we have got at present is only adecade of verses in 
praise of his master. These verses do not speak 
much for his capacity for making sweet verseg, 
The minister of Nedufijadaiyan is called Maran- 
Kari (Kari the son of Maran, Mara-sinn), and ~ 
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was born in the Vaidya-kula in the town of 
Karavandapuram (Kalakk&du in the Tinnevelly 
District). He was remarkable for his sweet 
compositions and was also known on that account 
asMadhurakavi. HExceptin the matter of identity 
in the name Madhurakavi, there is nothing to 
prove that the Alvar, a Brihmana of Tirukkdéydr, 
was thesame as the Vaidya of Karavandapuram. 


A curious dictwm which finds favour with the 
official epigraphists of Madras is that he who 
mentions another must be a contemporaryof the 
former. The late Mr. Venkayya held that 
Tirumangai must be a contemporary of Nandi- 
varman Pallavamalla and Vayiramégan, because 
he praises them as the benefactors of certain 
temples. Similarly, Manikkvaichaka, who men- 
tions the name Varaguna in his work must be 
the latter’s contemporary. If to-day someone 
writes the biography of another, say Mr. Vincent 
Smith of the life of ASédka, could he be called 
the contemporary of that Bauddha Emperor ? 


The most egregious of all the blunders is con- 
tained in the statement: ‘The proper names of 
Nammé&lvar and Madhurakavi suggest that the 
former must have been the father of the latter. As 
Madhurakavi appears to have died at some time 
prior to A. D. 769-70, if Tirumangai was bis con- 
temporary, there is every likelihood of the latter 
having lived in the reign of Nandivarman Palla- 
vamalla,’ (p. 217, f. n. 33). What are the proper 
names of the two Alvars according to Mr. Subrah- 
manya Ayyar? how does he claim to have identified 
the firsts the father of the second? Does he 
not know the former was a Brahman, while the 
latter is said to have been a person of the fourth 
caste ? Was not the birth of Nammé]var unknown 
to Madhurakavi, and the latter, finding the south 
glowing with a divine light, traced his steps from 
Ayddhya to seek this light? If all this tradition 
isidle, I should object to our friend utilising from 
the idle tales those portions which say that Nam- 
malvar was called Kériméran, that he was a 
magistrate (?) of Alvar-Tirunagari, etc. Most 
- certainly Madhurakavi, the Alvar, was not the 
father of Nammalv4r. I would rather sput it 
that the minister, MAran-K4ri, alias Madhura- 
kavi, was the father of Nammalvar, and the latter 
gave the name of his father to his disciple Mad- 
hurakavi, the Alvar. In that case Iam myself 
prepared to admit that NammAlvar lived about 
the beginning of the 9th century of the Christian 
era.’ Itisno wonder that Mr. Ayyar commits 
sO many mistakes, because he follows only in 


1 Elsewhere I have stated that Nammélvir must have live 


researches have shown to be wrong. I 


the footsteps of Venkayya, who is the first to 
blunder in that manner inthe construction of 
the history of the Srivaishnava Alvars and Achar- 
yas. 

The article is a fine specimen of working facts 
into preconceived theories and basing argument 
on ipse dixits. A wrong theory is tolerable, be- 
cause, it is ever subjected to examination, while 
a wrong fact, if allowed to remain uncontradicted, 
is likely to prove mischievous in the hands of 
subsequent students of history, who, because this 
fact has remained unchallenged, would assume it 
to be true, and in their turn commit serious blun- 
ders. By repetition a wrong fact, even a wrong 
theory, acquires the status of truth. No more 
glaring instance of this staternent could be quo- 
ted than the theory of the Gatga-Pallavas, which, 
when facts against it were placed before Prof. 
Hultzsch, its author, was accepted by him to be 
no more tenable, but is still frantically hugged 
to the bosom by its supporters in India. 7. e. by 
scholars like Messrs. Venkayya, Krishna SAstri 
and others, 


Trivandram. 
T. A. GOPINATHA RAO. 


GQOINS OF AMRITA-PALA, RAJA OF BADAUN. 


In my Catalogue of the coins in the Indian 
Museum, Caleutéa, vol. I (1906), pp. 244, 249, and 
Plate XXVI, 6, I described certain rare silver 
coins of the “ bull and horseman ” type under the 
name of ASata-pala, and doubtfully connected 
them with the mintage of the kings of Ohind, 

Mr, Richard Burn has proved to me that the 
correct reading is Amrita-pala, and that the coing 
were struck by the prince of that name, men- 
tioned in the long inscription now in the Lucknow 
Museum, and edited by Kielhorn in Epigraphia 
Indica, vol. I, pp. 61—66. The inscription wag 
found in the ruins of the south gate of the old 
fort of Badéun, U.P. It treats of the founda. 
tion and endowment of a temple of Siva, erected 
apparently at Badaun, which is called Voda- 
maylté. The record gives the genealogy of a 
Rashtrakita Raja named Lakhanap4la, the 
younger brother of his predecessor, Amrita-pAla, 
who is described as having been learned, pious, 
and valiant. Itis possible that there may have 
been a date at the beginning of line 23, but 
Kielhorn could not read the characters. The 
script is that of about A. D. 1200, 


V. ALS, 
d about A. D. 1,000, which my subsequent 


Srivaishnava chronology in the lish? of ae getting a paper ready on the subject, once again dealing with th 


ese fresh facts. 
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B. MS, refers to the pages of the Bower Manuscript, in the Appendiz. 


abbreviation marks B. MS. Pe : 42 
Abhayakumara, Minister to k. scsiten: and 


the story of Solomon’s judgment . 152 
Abhinavagupta, Saiva teacher .. . 262; 271, f 
Abhéne plates of Sankaragana .. . 270 


Abu Zayid, Arab geographer .. es .. 40 
Achalasena, and other names of Santideva .. 50 
Achchalapura, the modern Ellichpur .. .. 220 
Achin, currency, scale of, 253 f:—kupang= 


5 doit (képing) piece .. .. 106 
actors, in Mathura “ ~- 246 
ada, Rajput title .. . 269 and n., 


Adam’s Bridge .. 5 ‘ .. 40 
adhisaiwatsara, year with ‘teroalaton . 34, f 
Aditi, goddess.. . 19, 20, 24, 35, 37, 75 
Adityas, The, contd. from Vol. XLI p. 296 
19-24 ; 32-37 ;72-77 


Adventures of the God of Madura . .65, ff 
Afrasiab, his reputed cap. B. MS. 4 
Africa, British lands in .. . 294, f 
Agastya, sage... ea 8, 71, 194 
Agni, g. 20, ff; 35; 80,7 
agniskandha, seen in Agoka edict 27, 257 
Aihole-Meguti inscrip., and early poets 30 ; 207 


Aikibhivastotra, work by Vadiraja a .. 42 
Artareya-Brahmana, has the earliest reference 


to the Andhras . : og 2tT 
Ajjanandi, two men n of the name .. 307 
Ajmer, and the Dahiyé Rajpits .. 268 
dakhydyiké or kathé, a narration, romance . 173 


Akshaya, Kshaya, last year of a cycle... 37 andn, 
alamkéras, and 2nd century poets .» 243 
Alavandiér, Yamunai-thuraivar.. . 196 
Albér(nf, on counting 33 ; on Indian bookbind- 

ing : : . BMS. 23 
Albuquerque, tin money, 92, specimens of 

109 n. 15 a:— Malacca coinage of (1510) 

109,f; .. _ hes ae .. 300 
Alexander the Great, in the Panj ab . 200 
Allahiébad, pillar inscription 31; prasaste of 

Harishena ; . 247 
Allata, sage, and the Waeshedovn temple . 58, f 
alliteration : : . 243 
almsgiving ar .. 27 


Alopen, Nestorian missionary, and Biladitya .. 180 
Alvars, the three, their dates .. 307 
Amaravati, tn., 280 and n.; inscriptions .. 281 
Amazons, and Kalaga . 249 


Ameshaspenia and Amhaspatya es * 23 
Amrakarddava, donor, in Vakataka’s copper- 
plate grant . 161 
Amfitadatta, poet .. 174 
Amrita-Péla, Raja of Badaun, coins “of (and 


Agata-pala) ar sn .. 308 
Améa, gg... ‘ oe m8 i iar 19 
Améumati, the she oe ; ae .» 178 
Anahilapitaka, AuhilvAda, cap. of Jayasimha 258 
Ayaimalai hill i - . 307 
Ananta, co., 58, and Viévartpa. . om .. 59 
Ananta of Kagmitr a a .. 249 
Ananta Varman, his Copper- ciated . B. MS, 22 
Anarta, co., and the Kshatrapas .. 189 and n. 


anisa, noseless, applied to Dasya ant . 79 
Anathapindaka, the Barhut Stupa siaas 


explained .. 124 
dnava, Saiva term 55 ond k 
Andes, Bolivian ., ae “a . 194 
Andhra coins es . 280 


Andhra-Drdviga-bha- hae pines | in the 
Tantra-Varttika, note on ; 200, f. 

Andhramandalam, Andhra territory . 281 

Andhrapatha, Vaqugavali, Pallava-Andhra dist. 281 


Andhras, the, misconceptions about 276, fi. 
Andhra Vishnu, Andhrardyudu 276,f,, 
Anecdotes of Aurangzeb, book-notice . . -. 180 
anekamirga, meaning of . 174 
Aghilvad4, Anahilapataka ce .» 258 
animal currency, Malay és .. 86, f. 3300 
animal ingot tin (gambar) currency . 92, ff 
animal metal weights of Burma . 118 


animal weightsand money, various specimens 
explained a . ‘ .. 124 
Antavakathdsamgraha, & voi by Rajaéekhara, 
and the story of Solomon’s judgment 148, f, 152 
Anthropology, the administrative value of .. 289, ff 
Antiquity of Indian artificial poetry, and the 
Indian inscriptions 29, ff, ; 137, ff; 172, ff; 
188, ff ; 230, ff; 243, ff 
anudivasaik, meaning of.. ; ace » 257 
Apabhramca, and the old Braja oe 43, 
Cauragent .. . oe -. 44 
Apabhransa lang. aa Buddhist =e ~. 82 
Apana, air exhalted 20, kratu .. “ oe 22 


Appar, Saiva teacher : .. 307 
Ara, near Bagnilaib, inscriptions of 132, fi 
Aranyaka, the, quoted .. ae ‘is .. 73 


310 INDEX 
a i en ee ee An ae ee ee 
——oOoOoOo™oeswnnanaeOeeee eee =" — 
Aranyakanda, a work by Tulasi Dasa . 7, ff | Bactria, and the Aryans 83; and the Huns .. 266 

ae igi har, see bahara .. . 86 

dha-Magadhi, the old, original language of bahar, 
gener tenic i : .. 205 | bahara of tin == 420 Ibs. old sanded 90, 130 n 
argument, among savabes as .. 299 6 and 7 ;= 420 Ibs. in Gambar currency 92 n 
Ariake and araka, a lord .. 279, 280, and n- 37 ; justification of standard of 420 lbs., 98 n 
Aritta, Bauddha bhikshu, and Arittipatti . 307 56 :—reduction to 400 lbs., instance of 239, 
Arittanémi, vil. in Vatteluttu sr . 3807 modern British standard 400 lbs. 98 :— 
Arjuna, hero... . 67 == 370—485 lbs., 86, f, 89 n. 27, 210, 276 :— 
Arnava, the Chaham4na poe 84. ; ‘add the == 300 katt = 400 Ibs... 128 n 90: 

Arnava-varnana . 286 | Bairat edict of Agoka ig -. 206 
iryabhata and Kalidasa ae . 248 | Baithana, Paitthdna, Pratishthana 230, 280: 
Aryamia, g. . 19 | Baku, oil wells .. 252 


Aryan, invasion of India, the ete of 77; fi: 

and Agastya etc., 194, £.; 197, f 
Aryas, ‘Nobles,’ of the Panjab Valley 78, ff., 82 
Aryavarta and Samudragupta .. 178 ; 217, 219 
Ashtama-chatiya-vandani, Buddhist hymn . 240 
Asiatics’ Oriental Research . 252 
Asirgadh, seal inscription 7 i .. 32 


dsis, agirvada, blessings .. sa dod 
Asitanjanagara, ¢. 38, f. 
Agoka, his Rock Edicts, Iv 25, £ ; VIII :-— 

159, £.; I, reconsidered 255, ff. ; ; XIII :— 

277 ; VI :—282, f; —and Buddhism 39; date 

55, f. ; 149. ; 206 de script, B. MS. 25, ff, 
Agokachalladeva and Agokavalladeva 185, 187; 

date rs i ‘s oe we 286, f, 
Assam, Government and ethnology .. -» 298 
Astronomy and Chronology, Indian .. .. 236 
Asuras, and Indra etc., 65, 71; 73; and 

Devas .. 197 
Agvaghosha, aioe of the Buddhacharita . 245 
Asvamedhas, sacrifice .. 67, 70; 82 
Atar, Persian g. sa ee «| 
Atharvanacharya, on ae Audhees 276, f. 
Atharvavéda, the, and the Adityas . 245 34, ff. 


Atirikta Rita, intercalary months ve .. 24 
diitardjya, meaning ‘ .. 187 
Atthakathi-Mahdvainea, and the Dinawanea .» 55 
Aurangzeb, anecdotes of, booknotice 180; 

reign of 208 ; and the Parévandtha temple .. 220 
Avanti, mandala, and Jayasimha . 258 
ayam, ‘cock * pieces : proportion between speci- 

mens 56, between weights 93,: size of 130 

n 7: average measurements of . 131 


ayam bésar, large cock in Gambar currency, 
90, n 31 == 28 oz. == 124 cents 


. 90,92 

ayam kéchil, small cock in Gambar currency 
114 0z., value 64 cents .. ae .» 92 
Ayetthima, ancient Takkala .. ce -. 40 
Ayodhya, tn. -. 1,4,5,17 
Ayodhyikianda, a work Ee Véleatki “ie we 15 ft. 
dayudhajivins, professional soldiers .- 200 


Bala, demon es os ws “4 -» 76 


Baliditya, K. . 26611 
Balasiri, Andhra q. aa : . 274 
Balavarma, Balavemmarasa, and Sankari- 
charya ; Se .. 53. £ 
Balhégion, and Vallisika or Virasi 27() 


Bali, Indian influence in. ; 4] 
Balkh subdued by K. Ghatides 217, 219 ; cnt 
the Huns, ete. .. aa : 266 and n 
Baltic Shores and the Aryas, .. at .. 678 
Bamian and the Huns . 266 
Banabhatta, court-poet of k. Harsha 30 ; his 
style etc. 176, 178, 232, ff 
Bandhuvarman, K. of Dasapie 138, ff, 144, 147;. 
inserips. of ‘ - 199; 218; 244 
Banerji, Mr. R. D. and the Ara inserip. etc., 
132, f., 135, f.; and Muhammed bin Bakhti- 
yar- i-Khalji, ae ef 185, ff. 
bangka = képing, slab of 50— 60 kati, 210 :— 
origin of name .. ve - 210 
bar see bahara : . 87 


bargains between trader ai savage 96 n. 50 a. 299 
baryaza, port 


bi ». 279 
bastardo, a coin of Aibwatatgas: specimens of 
109 n. 15 a ; hah, specimen of 124 n. 67:== 
20 cents 109 3== 10 soldo =: 200 cash .. 109 
Baudhayana, and the Karaskara tribe. . . 206 
Beaulieu, and the Malay tin currency .. . 18] 
Behar, Vidarbha . és as ips ». 29 
bélalang, mantis ingot, specimen 132: pro- 
portion between specimens .. 92 
bélalang bésar, large mantis — 84. oz. a 374 4 
cents - . = . 92 
bélalang kéchil, small matin = = 174 OZ. = 
72 cents ie 92 
Bélalang pénéngah, middle diane. — = 4245 
oz., value 183—20 cents ae - 92 
Bengal. and Muhammed-bin Bakhty ir-i- 
Khalji 185, ear : eouduered by K. Chandra 
; 217, 219. 
Bengali songs, attributed to Bhusuku i601, 4. 
Berezovski, Mr. ; and Hindj MSS. B. MS. .. 9,15 
Bhaga, g. a 
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Bhagurdi, Bogte, Bhogavardhana, vil. .. 270 
Bhallika, Burmese Merchant, visited Buddha 38, f. 
Bhamaha and Dandi ete... 904, f.; 258, ff. 


Bhandarkar, Dr., and Gupta dates .. .. 30 
Bharahat stipa .. os ae 26, f. 
Bharata, quoted .. 193 and n 
Bharati, Sarasvatt - ee si .. 53 
Bharavi, poet... io aut as .. 930 
Bharhut tope = ws .. 205 
Bhisa, a poem by ad 52, f. 
Bhaskara, the light giver Pe . 140 
Bhatgaon, and Bhafttaurika, of the Vadner 

plates .. ° .. 207 
Bhatiagélf, Prof. Nelint Kinta, on the date of 

Lakshmanasena 185, ff. 
Bhatti and Bhamaha, eres diniea of . 264 
Bhéda Sanhité, the, B. MS. cee ae . 41, f 
Bhilsad pillar inscription ae ote .. 3d3l 
Bhitart, pillar inscription aie . dil 
Bhogavardhana, of the Abhéne sliea: per- 

haps Bégte or Bhagurdi, in Nasik 270 
bhojaniya, dining .. ae ae bg .. 256 
Bhudagupta, k. .. of we w ie od 
Bhimaka, Kshaharata leader .. zs .. 279 
Bhumari, tn., land grants from . B. MS. 28 
Bhusuku, §antideva ws ‘ 50, f 
bidor, = suku, 86, 129, = viss 86, == 56 oz. 8 

tin == 3% lbs., 90 :—in hat-money == 780 grs. 

— 4 dollar, 90, == 25 cents, 86; dated speci- 

mens ae a 90 n. 23 
Bihar pillar inscription .. a8 sie OL 
Bijayagadh inscription 162 n. 163 ; . B. MS. 26 
Bilhana, writer 83; 249 
Bilsad inscription. . B. MS. 31 
Bilvodakesvara, g. . 255 
Bindusara, k. F ; 55, £. 
binding, of Indian MSS. B. MS. 22, 23 n. 


birch-bark, as writing dnterial B. MS. 17, f., 
22, 23, 29, 31 n., 32, 35, ff., 42, £. 


Birmingham University, and anthropology .. 298 
biza = viss sce we ee .- 107 
-bizzge == Vis ace a ee oe .. 107 
Bodh-Gaya inscription 187, BMS. 22, 30 
Bodhi, visited by Buddha dd oc .. 160 
Bodhicharydvatira, a work attributed to 
Santideva ss ae ‘ 49, ff. 
Bodleian Library, Oxford ere the Weber 
and Bower MSS. B. MS. 2n. 3 
Bogte, Bhagurdi, and Bhogavardhana. . : pe 
jooks, Indian .. B. MS. 
Borneo, inscriptions in .. is aa oe “41 
Boro Bodor temple, Sanskrit inscription in .. 4] 
Bower MS. see B. MS. 1—44 
‘boya==buaya . ; 86 n. 6, 157 


oll 
Brahma and Indra 65; 68 
brahma-hatyd, sin of Indra 65, f. 


Brahman immigration in to §. India, contd. 
from Vol. XLI p. 232 .. 194, ff. 
Brahmans, 78; and the soma and fire cults 
81, f.; and Ushavadata 230, 246 
Bréhmft, inscription from ArittAppatti 307 ; 


script. .. Ne ; aa B. MS. 9, 14 
Braja, Old, Pingala, ene of the Paramajott- 

stotra =... is a . 42, ff. 
Brihaspati, guru, ia 65, f., 72 ; 144; 178 
Brihat-katha, several versions 204, 278 


Brihat-saiwhita, a work by Variha-mihira .. 30 
British (Malay) currency system, based on the 


former Malay system .. <4 wie ser OE 
British Empire, its extent as ea 293, #f. 
British money... ~. 299 


British Museum and damminpelogy 298 ; has 
the Macartney MS. .. . B. MS. 2 n. 

buaya == crocodile 85 n. 2:—in British scale 
of Malay money 85: Gambar currency weight 
of, =: 114 oz. 90, 92, = 90 0z., 92; sizes of 
130 n. 7; average measurements of 131; 
varying proportions of weights 93; of 
specimens 96 ; = képing slab, = 312% cents, 
96; —= tali= 114 cents, 96 n. 49 :—value, 
128; 5 cents 86, 128 n. 84; 20 doits 157; 
in accounts 24 cents, 86, 90, n. 49, 125, in 
hat-money 20 to dollar, = 156 grs. 90; 


dated specimens ae ae -- 90n. 83 
buaya kéchil, small crocodile = 14 oz. value 

63 cents te ‘ we os §=92 
Buddha 26, f., 38; and or 41; date 55, f.; 

in inscription .. 159, £. 5 245 
Buddhacharita, a work = Asvaghosha «+ 245 
Buddhaghosha .. . 39 
Buddharaja, Kalachuri K, his Vagner and 

other plates .. : ne a . 207 


Buddhism, various sabes 51, f.3 in N, India 
195 ; some notes on 205; and Hinduism 208 ; 
under Kanishka 246; Hindu, and China 
266; and Jainism in S. India, note on the 

307, £. 

Buddhist, councils 56; Hymn 240; authors, 
references to in Jaina Hterature 241, f.; 
ruins, at Gantupalli 281; monk, and the 
Bower MS., ete. . B. MS. 29, 32, ff. 

Buddhistic Sanskrit words, a list of 179, f. 

Buddhists, Indian, in Burma, and the Sunda 
Islands 38, ff. ; under Ushavadata .. .. 230 

budha, vidvas, kavi q. v. Siz .. 178 

Biihler, Prof. and Asoka edicts etc. 28; 27; 
159, £., 283, f.; 287; and the Age of Srt- 
harsha .. we ads - ase .- 83 


orgin and decline of .. oe oe 
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buku, small piece of tin .. ‘ . 158 
Burma, and the Sunda Islands, a Indian 
Buddhists 58 38, ff. 
Burmans, from Ganges Valley a ‘4 .. 388 
Burmese, inscription at Bodh Giya .. 286 
busok, a gold coin ; . 128 
Buton Tura, E. of Kuchar, has sideceut caves 


B. MS. 4 n. 
buwatya = buaya avi ar eA .. 86 
byza, byze, Port. for viss eo: LOT 
caixe = cash, 108 f = 10 to a cent . 109 


calaim, see challine, 108: tin coin in Maldives 
in 1602 = 100 cash, ten to adollar.. 109n. 10 
calin (tin coin) see calaim 109 n. 12: see 


challaine : .. 108 
Calliena, modern Kalyan .. 279 
Cambridge University and gaiiacndioes 296, ff. 
Campbell, and the Andhras . 276, £., 279 
candareen, see kéndér, .. . oe .. 85 
Candra Varma, Chandra Varman 219 n 
Capin — képing 97 n. 54 

capin = cupine = képing, aslab of tin 89 n. 27 
cas (Malay) == cash es as . 214 


cash — % cent. in modern British are money 
86, as 1 cont in Dutch Malay money, 86 :—of 
lead, 110 :—Malay scales of, very old in India 
111, directly connected with system of rec- 
koning cowries 111 f :—of zinc 214, 215 n. 
79 :—treated as metal cowries 112 :—Chi- 
nese, described 214, f, origin of in Malay coun- 
tries 113 n. 30a, 125, :—-—=tin pice (paisa) 105: 
—of tin or spelter with trilingual legends 
153; legends on 154, ff, stamped with 
English initials 153; custom regarding 
coinage of 153 :—used as charms . 156 
cash, scales in terms of the dollar: table of 
West Coast and Perak 239 :—Scale of 400, 
pp. 85, 158, 275; origin of 101, £; spread in 
Europe 112; Russian and Malay identical, 
112, f. ; == 400 dam to the jalala of Akbar — 
400 sel. to the rupee (Manipur), 111; variants 
320 and 384, 154 f.; 480 pp. 153, ff; 600, 
p. 101; 800, pp. 103, 105 :—Seale of 1280, 
pp. 104, 181, 209, half scale (640) pp. 154, 258 
_reckoned as 160 to the string, 209; 1280— 
1000, common to all Europe 113, ff., explain. 
ed 113 £. :—converted into 1000 by Albuquer- 
que at Malacca 110 :—Scale of 1000, ongin 
of, 101, 108, ff., see also 105, 127, 127 n. 84. ; 
variants 1008 and 1056 pp. 105 :—Scales of 
Chinese, fluctuating 1600, p. 105, f. ; 3200, p. 
107; 4200, p. 216; 4800, pp. 107, 211; 


5600, p. 211; 6400 pp. 108, 274; Chinese 


zine, 6000, p. 216 :—debased Chinese 25,000 
—100,009, pp. 214, 274, f. 
cash-trees (Patani), 125, 154: = kéndéri = 3} 


cents == 25 to the tree, 104 :—half tree — 

13 cash . 104. 
Caste, in F638 Ba : 5 ; -. 41 
catholico, gold coin, 26 grs.== 5 er = 


1000 cash = dollar a ave .- 109. 
catti, catty — kati =i de ‘6 87, 214 
caul, see kal Ss . 180. 
cave figures and inscriptions 277, ff. 
caxiva == Chinese cash 214, £ 


ceittl, Port. coin (1511), 6 or 7 to ie reis 113 n. 30a. 
cents, scale of 400 rose out of Malay tin cur- 
rency 110; scale of 1000 rose out of Chinese 


tin currency . 11d. 
Ceylon, 38; and Biddhaseela aie 39, ff. 
Chachcha, Chicha, prince 267, £.. 


Chahamana, family in Harsha stone inscrip. .. 58. 
chakra, wheel, mark in .. B. MS. 38 


challaine, calaim, calin, kalang (tin coin)== 

képing or -» 108. 
Chalukyas, and ie osalae sid: 195, ae . 281 
Champi, mixed composition ; -. 173 
Chandaka brothers, actors of Mathuri . 246. 
Chandana, Chaéhamina k, : 58, £. 
Chandi-sataka, song by Binabhatta i 30 
Chandra, Emp., his Meherauli pillar inscrip. 

32; 217, ffi.; Chandravarma 206 n. 
Chandragupta I. 219, 265. 
Chandragupta Il, V osemadee and the 

Gupta era 30, f.; etc. 148; 160, ff. ; ; and 

Samudragupta 172 n; 175 n. 176; 219, death 

of 234; conquests etc. 244, 247; 265, ff. ; 

and the Andhras 276, 279 -. 3B. MS. 26. 
Chandrarija, Chiha Mina k. -- 58 
Chandravarman, k. 218, £. 
chaping = Képing 154, f. 
Chargion inscription - 13d. 
Charlemagne, 7th cent. scale of reckoning 24) 

denarii to the pound = 960 to the dollar .. 114 


charms, against snakebite, for long life B. MS. 
22, 41 
Chashtana, Tiastanes, Satrap 188, ff., 192; 230; 246. 

Cha‘topidhyiya, the late Bankim Chandra, 
and Mubammedbin Bakhtiyar-i- -Khalji .- 185 
chaturmasyas interealary periods sea -- 16 
chdtus, flattering verses : : -. 174 
Chaulukya Jayasimha his Uj jan inscription. , 


258 

chazaa = cash se sie .. 108. 
Chebhaftika, of the Kackarija inscrip., and 

Chehdi Khurd in Nisik dist... 4 ~. 270 

cheling see Kling .. He ae -- 109n, 13 


Chera, Co. ., i aie me 


~- Tl 


INDEX 


Chhinda, Chief of Gaya .. 

Chin see Kling 

China, visited by eee 
Buddhism, etc. 266; 


180; and Hindu 
and brush writing 
B. MS. 34, f. 


chinthe of Burma, lion-weight, origin of 117, £. 
Chola, dyn., and Pindya .. 70, ff. ; 164 n., 170; 

227 
Christianity in India : -. 180 
Chronology, Indian, book- ee .. 236 
chu-chu == Chinese zinc cash .. .- 216 
chupak = 4 gantang, measure of capacity . 180 
Cintra inscription. . 248 n. 
Civil Service, Colonial, and aueheoaeloes -. 297 


‘Cock’ coin, Raffles’ in Bencoolen, 127; in 
Achin, of 1831, 126 n. 69 a: copper token 
of 1804, ‘ . 126n. 73 a. 
coinage, Malay, origin of Chinese and Euro- 
pean 120; origin of scales of.. me .. 120 
coins, Burmese, specimens explained 122, ff. 


coins, Gupta 162 and n.; 189 and n.; Malava 
etc. 200; 230; 246; 280; 287; of Amrita. 
Pala... Ge re .. 9308; B. MS. 26 
comma, used B. MS. 37, ff. ; 42, £, 


Comorin, c. Kanyakumari - - .. 68 
condurt = candareen ... . 215 
copang see kupang, money of secodne10 pice 213 
copper coinage in Sumatrain 1811... -- 102 


copper-plate grants, of Vaktaka 160, f. ; Uj- 
jain 258; ancient, mentioning localities in 


Nasik dist. 269, f.; B. MS. 22, f. 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum . B. MS. 25 
correction marks, . B. MS. 40 
Cosmos Indicopleustes and Kalah ie -. 40 
cossang see kupang ‘ = 274, n. 8 
Councils, Buddhist oa te - .. 56 
cow, the .. ee ei - 22, £. 


cowries, currency in Silicones 100 to the cash, 
153; ganda system of reckoning, 111 ;— 
money still reckoned in 4000 cowries to the 
rupee, Ill n, 24 :—ground for medicine 153 n. 24 
cross, mark in. : B. MS. 40, f. 
crow’s foot, kdka-pada mark B. MS. 40, f. 
crusado, a Portuguese dollar of 6 tangas 108; 


Albuquerque’s .. .. 108 
Cunningham, and the Puushws era Sen. 136; 185; 
187 

cupine—képing, slab, 89, 97 n. 55 


Currency, identity of European scales based on 
counting small articles 115 :— animal 
ingots, story of Anathapindaka 115, f. :—in 
linen cloth, 2'76;—in rice in husk ..276; 299, f. 


Dachinabades, Dakshin4patha . 
Dadhichi, rishi... 


278, f. 
». 267 
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Dadhich:ka, (Dahiya) Chachcha, his Kinsariya 
inscription ae a Ss 267, £. 

Dadhikarna, Naga prince : . 246. 

Dadhivéhala, of the Daulatabid grant, and 


Dahiv4l in Nasik -. 270 
Dahiyis, Rathorse a 267, ff. 
daksha, prana ... oe -. 22 
Daksha’s well iugoribtion, Navadeos a6 .. 31 
Dakshamitra, d. of Nahapa . 246 


Dakshinipatha, Dachinabades, the ee 
various mentions of it 278 and n., 279 
Dakshinayana, season .. : 7 .. 36 
danda, period of twenty-four minutes - 6n. 

Dandin, poet 175; 191, 193; The Nydasakijra 

and Bhiaimaha 204, f.; 244; and Bhimaha 
258, ff.; and Atharvan4chiarya . 279 

D§gru’l-amgn—Mah§sukha- nagara—-Kedah 118 
n. 55; 182 n. 41 


Dagapura-Mandasor, tn. in the Pragasti of 


Vatsabhatti 138, 141, 144, 147, f.; 244, 247 
Daégaratha, prince, and Burma. . 3 -- 38 
Dasas, Dasyus, people of India 77, ff., 82 
Dashaveras, name in the Ara inserip... 133, f. 


Dates, of Lakshmanasena 185, ff. ; of the Mu- 
dra-Rakshasa etc. 265, fi. ; of some of the 
Pindya kings in the 13th cen. 163, ff; 221, ff. 


Daulataibid grant, villages in .. . 270 
Deccan, and the fire-cult 82 ; DakshinApatha 

ete. “ss es is aia ae -. 278 
Delhi Iron Pillar inscription 266 n. 
Déériy4 image inscription . B. MS. 27 


dest, a guild a Ms hs -. 57 


denga, Russian money==cash 112—tanka -- Liz 
Devabhadra, writer 241, £. 
Devagupta, and Ghandeccubta Ir a% 160, f.. 
Devinimpiya Piyadasi, k. in Rock Edict 
VIII... st : ; 159, f. 
Devanandin, Putpandda. and s Durvinita .. 204 
Devaputra, from t’ientzu, Kushana title .. 136. 
Devas, and Agastya 194; and Asuras.. .. 197 
devatas, spirits of good men a 26 n. 
Dewas ax@ ie se ee ee -. 26 
Dhammacheti, k. = ; 2 38, 1; 
Dharnfiakataka, Dhana-kada, ere uipass: 


kia, Dhanayavatipura etc. modern Dharani- 

kota, Pallava Cap. 280 and n., 281 and n. 
Dhanyavishnu, his boar statue inscrip. at Eran 31 
Dhfravarman, prince of Java .. ste -. 41 


Dharmakila, Buddhist Missionary 266 n.. 
Dharmapala, Buddhist Missionary 266 n. 
Dharma-raksha, translator ws a -. 266 
Dharmiséka, Asdka ee os .- 56 and n. 
Dhata, g. .. es sie et de -» ID 
Dhauli inscription er 5 shy oo «25 

247 on. 


Dholpur inscription wis ii a 
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Dhruvabhiti, general oe . 173 
Dhruvasarman, his Bhilsad Pillar inscription.. 31 
Diana of Ephesus 68 
Dignaga, Buddhist teacher . 248 and n. 
Digvijaya, Hindu title . 136 
dikpalas, deities .. 67 
Dildiar Khan, found the Weber “MS. B. MS. 6, 
ff., 12, 15. 
Dingala dialects. . .. 43 
dinheiro = } cent <= 2 cash .. 109 
disk, mark in B. MS. 39 
Dohad inscrip. .. 258 
doit == duit—cent 105 =<Dutch ea 240— 
300 to the dollar 209, 211; 240 to the rupee 
(Java) 275 :—five doit piece—kupang=-6} 
cents 254, 258, f; represents ancient Indian 
copper scale... ; : .. 254 
dollar (ringgit) ; unit of Malay tin currency, 90, 
=3200 ers. 237 :—unit of tin weight, origin 
of, 98, constant at 134—14 lbs., 90, 98,— 
=104 kati, 90, f.;-also 132 los.=10 kati, 91: 
—8 p. silver, standard weight 416 grs., 238 n. 
96; real of 8 cut up for currency by weight 
in candareens 215 :—in hat-money weighs 
3120 grs. in use in Malay in six varieties 
158; pillar—cannon, 157:—divisions Na- 
tive and European 274: —of 400 cash :— 
unit of tin money and of silver money 91 
Dondra temple, mixed worship in 4] 


double key=dubbeléje 85n 1, 86n. 5 
double stroke, mark in B. MS. 37, 39, 40 and n.. 42, 


43 
dramas in Mathura .. 246 
Dravidas, the five, a Hindu group .. 48, f, 


Dravidian, people of India 77, f., 80; customs, 
spread of 195, f. ; word in Vedic literature... 235 
dua jampal, double jampal—dollar 





duapuloh sen=20 cents .. eg - 86 
dubbeltje, Dutch 85 :—==2} cents, 85,10 eae 
102 :—-=-double key 85 n. ] 


duit, copper and lead coin, 105 n 1 :==képing, 
the copper unit of Malay coinage 106, 127 ;— 
pese, 159 ;—1 cash 85 ;=—=-4 cash 102 :—1 cent, 
Dutch scale, 85, f:— cent., British scale 
156, 159 
duit ayam, fowl or cock doit, 127 n 75,—copper 
eash 105,—keping—duit, 102 n 92; ten to 
the cent. : 128 n. 84 
duit bunga satieny. ae of the Cape’ duit.. 127 
duit chabang, Dutch E. I. Co.’s doit=duit ayam 


=-also wang... : Se - 127 
duit jagoh, cash with the sees see dutt ayam.. 105 
duit lorek .. - 127 


Dnrvinita, k., author of ae Gapaleaniea: and 
other works a . 204 
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Dutch Malay currency, origin of 97 ;—mon- 
etary system based on the tah, 94 :—old 


scale 102 :—profit on dealing in tin ingots.. 100 

Dutch money . 299 
Dutreuil de Rhins M6., the sivisst Indian book 

B. MS. 18 

Dyaus, g 81 

East Coast (Malay) currency .. 101, ff. 
Kast India Company, Malay coinage 105, in- 
fluence on Strait settlements, 106 :—Malay 
currency policy 214, attempt to control in 

1685, 97 n. 51 :—5 doit piece in Achin . 106 

Edicts of Asoka, Rock IV 25, f.; 55, f.; VI 282, f. 

Edkins, on Alopen .. 180 

Eggelng Prof., and the haitges: 75, ff. 


; and anthropo- 
293, 297 


Egypt and female rule 68, f. ; 
logy, etc. , 
Elephant, the White, namo of Buddha 


26 
Ellichpur, the ancient Achchalapura . . 220, f. 


Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, of Islam... 252 
Epigraphic notes and questions, contd. eon 
Vol. XLI. p. 173 :—XIV Fourth Rock Edict 
of Asoka 25, f.; XV. Talegaon grant of 
the Rastrakuta King Krishna I. 27, f.; XVI 
Sambodhi, in Rock Edict VIII 159; XVII 
was Devagupta another name of Chandra- 
gupta II 160; XVIII. Mandasor inscrip. 
of Naravarman 161, f.; XIX. Rock Edict 
I reconsidered 255, ffi.; XX Ujjain Stone 


inscrip. of Chaulukva Jayasimha 258 
Eran inscrips. ad 31; B. MS. 25 and n. 30 
Ethnology, Bureau of 296, f 
Europe and the Aryans .. 77, £ 


Expeditions, to E. Turkestan B. MS. Zand n, 3andn 


Fa-Hian, Chinese pilgrim ea 41, 240 
jfanam=tali (Sumatra) 275 : treble=tali . 102 
Federated Malay States, currency of .. . 299 


Fleet, Dr., on dates 29, ff. ; on Rock Edict VILL. 
159, 161; 163; and Harishena’s Panegyric 
- of Samudragupta 172 n., 173 n.; 175 n.; 


178; 247 and n.; on the Vani grant 269; 
283 and n., 286; B. MS. 25 n 
flower coin==cock coin 127 
Fine arts ee 291 

fire, sacred 19; cult in Panjab Valley 78, 80, 
in Persia aa ‘ 81 ff, 
Folklore from the Nizam’s Dominions ~+ 284 

Forbes, Mr. Gordon, his poem on the Jog 
Falls ; a bs 285, f. 
Forchhammer, the late Dr., and Burma 40 
Frank—Portuguese a ae os «» 110 


ae a as es 


Gadhwé§ inscrip- .. B. MS. 26, f. 
Gadyaii kavyasy 190 ; 243 
gajah, elephant 90 n. 30 imtampang, 90; == 

221 oz., 90, 92 ;=10 cents, 92 :—propor- 

tion between specimens 93, 96; measure- 

ment of specimens : ie -. 13h 
gambar, a form of tin currency, ingot models 

of animals 92, ff. :—strung together for car- 

rying 131 :—specimens explained, 121, £., 123: 

—instance of practical use, 96 :—scale of, 

239 :—origin of 120 :—analogies with Burma 

117, £., other countries 117, Egypt, bull 

and ring weights 117, China, knife and hoe 

119 :—spread of, ancient oriental 115, f. ; 

direction of spread 117, 119 :—forms trans- 

ferred to coins 118 :—actual weighments, 

93 +-—gtandard tables of, 93 :—bases of scales, 

péenjuru and képing (cash), 95 :—pieces in 

circulation, proportions of, 95 :—dated speci- 

mens ; 131i n. 11 
gambar babi, pig sees oe 119 n, 57, 181 n. 15 
gambar timah, tin model, see gambar currency 


127, 239 
gambar uler, snake ingot 119 n. 57 
gana, of the M‘lavas 199, f. 


Ganapati, Kikatiya k., defsatsd aoe .. 224 
ganda system of reckoning cowries by quartets 

(sets of four) L1L: used in fantan gambling 

in China ‘ . Tl n. 25 
Ganega, at Dondra 41 ; Gajanana Ses . 67 
Ganga, kgs. and Krishna I. 28 ; and Balavem- 

marasa .-. oe 53, f 
Ganga-Pallavas .. i i is 2 
Gangdhar, well inscrip. .. . 31, 161, 163 ; 218 
Ganges Valley, and the Burmans 38; and the 

fire cult . 56 ‘us . 82 
gansa, ganza, a money of copper a ere in 

Pegu (1567), 107:—100 to half a ducat, 

(dollar) : . 107 
gantang, measure of capacity . 180 
ganza, note on spelter coinage of Pegu (1687).. 119 


garlic, treatise on . B. MS. 37 
Gauda, co. ae 83, £. 
Gaudas, the five, Hindu group . 48 f. 
Gaudas, poets of E. India 3 .. 244 
Gaula, Gola, Indian tribe sits ne .. 40 
Gautama, rishi... - es ea .. 69 
Gautama Siddhartha .. ie ‘'s .. 82 
Gautamfputra Sitakarni, k., celebrated the 
Samija ; .. 257 
Gaya, inscrip. 248 n., 286, f. 
Gersappe or Jog Falls dias . 285 
Ghanizat Khan B. MS. 9, 14 andn 
Ghatprabhé Falls, in ns dist. . 285 


ght, energy of Agni 6 esi .. 2a 
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Girnér, inscrip. 25, f.; 159, £.; or Urjayat 188, 
ff. 3; 281; 243 and n., 245, n. 247 


Gobi, desert, has buried cities .. .. 3B. MS. 5 
God of Madura, Adventures ofthe .. 65, ff. 
Godfrey MS. ; B. MS. 7, 15 
Gola, Gaula se : .. 40 


Golanagara or arcane enuceee: ean in Bur- 


ma 39, and Kalah 40, f. 
gold dust as currency . 155 
gold weights, scale of, at Patani . 156 
Gopardja’s tomb inscrip., Hran.. sn .. 3l 
Gotama 38, f. 


Gotamf Balasiri, g. ; 231, 234 
Gotamiputra Sitakerni, k., and the Brah- 
mans 195; date 198; and the Khakharata 
family ete. . 230, f., 233, 279 n. 
Godavari Delta, and the Andhras 276, 278, 280, 281 
Govindarsja, Prabhutunga, son of Krishna I. 27 
Grantha-Pradarsani, Nos. 34—-39,“book-notice 208 


Greiger, Prof., and the Mahgvamsa 55, f. 
grihya ritual ‘ : . 196- 
(grivana,\ a Russian ingot of dies currency=—= 

10 kopek (coin) .. sa LET 
Gruel, preparation of . B. MS. 41 
Griinwedel, Prof., in E. Turkestan . B. MS. 17 
Gujarat, Léta 138, 141; 189 and n.; and the 

Muhammadans 196 
Gujarata, and the Girjaras . 200 
Gujarati and Prakrit 3 .. 288 
Gummareddipura, Kolar dist., copperplates 

recently found there . 204 


Gunidhya, poet .. e% “3 i . 30 
Gunda, rock inscrip. . ‘189 n. 
Gupta, Era, 30; 188, 189 and n.; 199; coins 
162 and n. ; conquest of India 247 ; inscrips. 
249; seript B. MS. 25, ff., 31, ff 
Gupta and Varman, suggested surnames of 


K, Chandra .. . 217 
Girjaras, migration of . 200: 
Givaka, I., Chahamana k., in Harsha stone 

inscrip., and IT. .. a se ». 58 
Gwalior, inscrip., 31; dist. . 247 


Haddon, Dr., The Study of Man 78 and n.,79n., 
80 and n., 82 
Hila, Andhra k., whose wife is mentioned in 


connection with the Bythat-kitha .. 278 
Hila-Sitavahana, K. collector of verses .. 380 
Halasya-Mahéimyan, later Puranic work .. 65. 
Harappa seals, the three ; .. 203 
Haras, vil. in Jaipur State, and the ‘Plarahe 

inscrip. she 57, 59 
Harishena’s peaeuree ‘of Samudragupte 31, 

f,; 172, ff. ; 244, 245 and n.; pragasti 188, 

190, f., 247 
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Harsha, Harshavardhana, k. of Kanauj, and 

Kavya literature 30, 192 
Harsha stone inscrip. of Vigraharaja ve 57, ff. 
Harshanatha, g. .. 59 
hastidasand, word in Rees dates 25; haeiiaar: 

sana -. 26 
Hastins 25 3 257 
Hastivarms of Véerigi me Sanuandoacis 281 
Héthi-gumpha inscrip. of Khiaravala .. .. 27 


hat-money (Pahang) direct representative of 
tin ingot currency 99: origin of weight and 
form, 91: close connection with spelter and 
tin coins 119: tables of, 90: specimens ex- 
plained, 121: ratio to silver money 1 to 73, 


91: mint profits on 9] 
Hebber plate inscrips. and k. Durvinite 207 
dvika, heddvuka, horse-dealer .. 54 
Hemachandra, quoted 177; 287, f. 
hentha, goose weights of Burma . 119 
Hidimb4, ogress, and Vikata 58 
Hieuen Tsiang, Chinese pilgrim 187; 281 ae n; 
or Hiuan Thsang .. 39 
Hijira Era . 186 
Himalaya, Mts. 232; 246 
himation, Greek custom, in 8. India . 197 
Himavat, Mt. ». 281 
Hinayana, religion .. 240 
Hindu, Buddhist, Missionaries 6 China . 266 
Hinduisation of foreign invaders .. 246 
Hinduism, in Ceylon 41 ; book-notice . .. 207 
Hindu Kush, cradle of the Aryans ve 48 
Hippokoura, Andhra cap. Kolhapur . 280 
Hirahadagalli plates of Sivaskandavarman .. 198 
History of Aurangzeb, book-notice . 208 


holes, for binding, in Indian Mss. B. MS. 29, 
23 and n. 


Horiuzi Ms. B. Ms. 23, 31, 33 and n., 34 
Horniman Museum and anthropology . 298 
hukka, tobacco pipe . 800 
Hultzsch Prof. and Asoka Sainte 25 ; ene the 
Ganga-Pallavas aie . 308 


Hinas, in India 247 and n.; Sad White ans 

249; in the Mudra Rédkshasa, 265 and un, 
266 and n, 

Huvishka, and the Ara inscrip. 133, ff; 246 
Hymn, Buddhist, one more . 240 


idol worship, and Buddhism 
Ien-feou-tt, Jambudivipa i P 
Tlam, conquest of - . 164 n, 170, £., 227 
image worship and Buddhism .. 205; B. MS. 27, f. 
immigration, Brahman, into §. India contd. 
from Vol. XLI p. 232 194, ff, 


-. 205 
. 136 


INDEX 


Imperial administration : eo 203 
India, and Burma 38 ; and Sanskrit pronounci- 
ation 48; Aryan invasion of 77, ff.; S., 
Brahman Immigration into (contd. from Vol. 
XLI p. 232), 194, ff. ; and the Scythians 246, 
f.; W., and the Sakan Mlechchhas etc. 265, 
ff. ; E., home of the Andhras 276 ; 278 ; 281; 
S., waterfalls in 285 ; and the origin and dec- 
line of Buddhism and Jainism 307, f.; the 
introduction of writing materials etc. into, B. 
Ms. 17, f., 20, 23 and n., 25, ff. ; 29, 32, 34, #. 
Indian Artificial Poetry, The Antiquity of, and 
the Indian Inscriptions 29—32 ; 137—148 ; 
172—179 ; 188—193 ; 230—234; 243—249 
Indian, Buddhists in Burma and in the Sunda 
Islands, the peregrinations of 38—-41 ; Chro- 
nology, book-notice 236 ; names assumed by 
foreign invaders 246; and Japanese Scholars, 
collaborate 252; Empire 
Indian Inscriptions and the Antiquity of Hadian 
Artificial Poetry g. v. 29—32 ; 
Indische Studien, and the Kalyéyamandira- 
stotra 


294 
ete. 


sbi .. $4 
. B. MS. 30 


; 80, 81 


Indér inserip. i eh “ws 
Indra, g. 17; 19, ff. ; 65, ff; 70, 
and n; cult, and Agastya .. .. 194 
Indra, Ratta k., and the Chalukyas » LO95 
Indraji, Pandit Bhagwanlal, and Rock edict 
VIII 5 . 159 
Indus-Ganges, Valley, ana the ses vi 79 
ingot currency, gold in balls lli n. 4) 
ingot tin currency, see tin currency: origin of 
forms 119: dollar unit of, 90: 
Perak VE 
ink, black . : , B. MS. 44 
Tnearigione: Indian, aah the Antiquity of 
Indian Artificial Poetry 29—32; 137—148 : ; 
172—179; 188—193; 230—234; 243249 
Inscriptions, some published, reconsidered, I. 
Harsha Stone Inscrip. of Vigrahardja 57, 
Inscriptions, the Indian, and the autiquity 
of Indian artificial poetry 29—32 ; 137— 
148 ; 172—179; 188—193; 230—234 ; 243—249 
Inscriptions, of Ara, 132, ff. ; Mandasor 199, f. 
(see also 161, f.) The Meharauli Iron Pillay 
217, ff. ; Kinsariya of Dadhichika (Dahiya) 
267, f.; Rock Edict VI of Asoka 282, 
taser pions: in Epigraphic Notes and Quest- 
ions :—Rock Edict IV, of Agoka 25, f. ; 
Talegaon grant of the Rashtrakuta King 
Krishna I, 27; £.; Rock Edict VITI, 159; 
Vakataka eoenits grant 160 ; Mandasor, 
of Naravarman 161, f., (see also 199, f£.) -— 
Rock Edict I. a creconsideved 255, ff. Ujjain 
stone inscrip. of Chaulukya J ayasimha .. 258 


ff. 


in Lower 
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Inscriptions, in Shwe Dagon Pagoda 38, f.; 
Kalyani 40; in Java 41; Kadamba etc. 53; 
Tamil 54; of Vijayapala 83; 84; Taxila, 
Mahaban etc. 133, 134, 135 andn.; of Nara- 
varman ete. 161—168; 185, 187; 189 Palla- 
va etc. 198; in Ellichpur Temple 221 ; Delhi 
Tron Pillar etc. 266 n.; Hathigumphaé cave 
etc. 27; 277, £.; Nasik 279; Andhra etc. 
980 and n.3; 281; Gay& 286; of N. India 
287; Brahmi 307; from Badaun 308; 


Gupta etc. si we B. MS. 22; 25—34 
interpunction marks és a .. B. MS. 37 
invasion of India, Aryan ‘iis ik 77, fi. 
Tran, history of .. aa at = .. 252 
igapur inscrip. .. - - os .. 135 
Islam, in India .. - bed .. B. MS. 18 


Jacobi, Prof. and the Kalyénamandirastotra 
44; on Pandya dates 226 n., 227; 249 


jigirddr, Rajput title. : a 269 n. 
Jain literature, references to Buddhist author’s 
in , oP 241, f. 


Jaina, versions, a of the ae of Solomon’s 
judgment 148, ff :—temple in Ellichpura 220, f. 

Jainas, Nirgranthas, in inscrips. es . 29 

Jainism, and Hinduism 208; under Kanishka 
246; and Buddhism, in 8. India, origin and 


decline of sae : iz 306, f, 
Jaipur State, Harsha inscrip. in 57; divisions 

of ae ek : es 59, 60 
jalanamitte, iilenaiitva tienda of fire, ap- 

plied to Bhisa .. a is ak 53 
Jalor, Rathor territory .. at om 267, f. 
Jambudivipa, len-feou-ti es we .. 136 


jampal,—Dutch guilder 101, 238, f.; now rare 
and obsolete 238 n. 93 :=chalf dollar 85, 157 ; 
—50 cents 86, 91=-30 cents 85 n 2= 
500 cash 127: in British scale of Malay 
money :— =<5 katt, 128: —63 lbs., 91 2112 


oz. == 7 Ibs. iS -- 90 
Japanese and Indian res soligborats .. 252 
Jasdan Pillar inscrip. .. .. 189 
Jatavarman Kulagekhara, I ana II Kings 165, ff. 
Jatavarman Pardkrama Pandya, K. .. .. 166 


Jatévarman Srivallabha, K. .. ..166 ; 225, f. 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I., K. 165, ap 
169, f.; IL :—165, #£., 221, ff. ; ITT :—166; 
IV :—166 and.n., 228 
Jatavarman Tribh. Pardkrama Pandya, K. .. 229 
Jatavarman Tribh. Sundara Pandya, K. ». 224 
Jatavarman Tribh. Vikrama Pandya, K. .. 166 
Jatévarman Vira Pandyal. .. 3% 165, 171 
Jatavarman Vira Pandya Il .. 165, £, 170, 227 


Jativarman Vira Pandya IIL .. 166, 226, and n.. 
Java and caste 41; table of coins in circulation, 
1830, .. a ia ; oe -. 211 
Jayachandra, J aceatachadaed, Gihatavala 
K. a = ce f iS 84, 286: 
Jayad4man, son of Chashtana .. a .. 246 
Jayadeva, Santideva .. ge «BZ 


Jayaditya, referred to by deticanishiorn ~« 235 
Jayamangal4, a commentary on Vatsydiyana’s 
Kimasitra, its real author 202; two works 


ofthe name .. os .. 203- 
Jayanatha, his sopeetpiats sens .. B.MS. 22 
Jayanta, Indra’s son... ae a3 <e, 
Jayantachandra, (Jayachandra) es .. 83. 
Jayapur, and Jaipur... . 60 


Jayasimha, Chalukya K. 54 ; na Veastasviad 258 
Jayavarman, his inscrips. 198; 218; .. B. Ms. 23 


Jering in Patani .. as i ot sce LOL 
Jinendrabuddhi, Nydsakaéra .. a 258, ff. 
Jiianasambandar, Saivite teacher .. .. 307 
Jog, or Gersappe Falls, on Sharavatiriv. .. 285. 
joko, see tokens, gambling ae 3 -. 155 


jongkong tin currency—kate 86; -==iampang, 
90 n 32, 157, origin explained, 121; —képing, 
slab, 90, 158 f :—in hat-money, 12 to a dollar 
=-260 grs. 90; == 10 cents. 86 :— casting of, 
132 :—asacharm .. ae 130, f. 
Junagadh rock inscription. 31; B. Ms. 31, f., 34 


Kabul, and the White Huns... ae .. 249 
Kadamba, inscription .. ba .. §38;198 
Kadamba script. _ ie .. B. Ms. 30 
Kadambari, a romance by Banabhatta .. 30 
Kadphises, Kushana K. - .. 136 


kahdpana, meaning of, ‘ coin not ‘gold mohar’ 
116 ; compared with the dinira of Kashmir 116 
Kahaum, pillar inscription. .. 31; B. Ms. 30 


kaisarasa, title of Kanishka .. is .. 136 
kika-pada, crow’s foot mark .. B. Ms. 40, f. 
Kakatika monks .. he als ei .. 20: 


kal=+ chupak, measure of capacity .. 130n. 2 
Kalachuri, Katchchuri, and other forms 207 and n. 
Kalah, Golanagara and Point de Galle 40, 41 and n. 
kalang (tin coin) see challaine 108, see calarm 


109n 10 

Kalaga, and the Amazons od Pe .. 249 

Kalasika, k. = .. 56 
Kalhana’s Eighth Taraiga, scitioal sete on. 

it. i os - 301, fi. 


Kalidasa, poet, date of, is 29, hs 247; copied 
by Vatsabhatti 142, 146, 148; quoted 177; 
244 and n., 245; 248, 249 and n. ; and the 
Huns... ea 7 a .. 266 andn 
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Kaling, see Kling.. 109n 13 


Kalinga, Kaling, Chinese name for the Javanese 41 
Kalingas, the, and Lakshmanasena .. 187 
Kalki, Brahman leader .. ate og 265 n. 
‘Kalsi inscription .. 25,£; 160 
Kalyan, ancient Calliena ; . 279 
Kalydnamandirastotra, a work by Siddhasena- 
divadivakara, and the Paramajotistotra 42, 44 


Kalyani, inscriptions, at.. oe ais .. 40 
Kaémandaki, author of the Nittsdra_ .. 202, f, 
Kémastira, a work by Vatsydyana. and the 


Jayamangald .. 202, £. 
Kambojas, a people .. 249 
Kanaswa, inscription, at.. 247, n. 


Kanauj, and the clad 175, n., 178; Hindu 


province .. 195 
Kafichipuram, Pallava cap. . 28) 
-kangan, coarse cloth, used as currency=—=160— 

180 cash . 276 


Kanishka, in the ia ore 133, L pro- 
bably Kanishka IJ; 136, f.; and Buddhism 
ete. a a ie . 195; 245, f. 
Kannina"u, Co., of the parthenos te .. 68 


Kantideva, K. i - . 257 
Kanyakubja, K., and Sriharsha as .. 84 
Kanyakumari, C. Comorin a as -. 68 
kapang—kupang, money of account 105, n. 98 
Kapilavastu, tn. : és di .. 38 
Karashahr, in E. roskssian . B. Ms. In. 
Kaéraskara, the Katkari tribe .. 206 


-Keravandapuram, town in Tinnevelly district, 


birth place of Maray Kari . 308 
Karkaraja, inscription of . 270 
Karle inscription si .. 246 
Kashgar, in E. aekedeans . B. Ms. ln. 


Kashmir, dinfra of, compared with the kahé- 
pana 116; and the Huns 266 and n.; and Saiv- 


ism 271; and the birch tree etc., B. Ms. 19; 
3], and n., 33 n., 35. 
Kagyapa, intercalary month .. ee .. 34 
hatha, dkhydyika .. 173 


Kathiawar, and the Raheiavae . 189 andn, 
kati, 1 to Malay pound, 94; lower standard of 
Malay weight, 94, usually 14 Zbs, 90, 128 n. 
90; 12 Ib. 90 ;==12 Ib. 209 : basis of a scale in 
gambar currency, 95;==40—80 dollars by 
weight, 129 ;=-kupang, 86 :==jongkong, slab 
of tin, 158 :—=bundle of ten strings of cash== 
1 dollar 110 :—in terms of cents to the dollar, 
86,=-224 cents, 90,—10 cents, 86, 129 :—basis 
of modern Malay monetary system, 94 :— 
Malay—=13 Chinese :—300 to the bahara 


. 210 
Katkari Tribe, the Karaskara .. .. 206 
Kansambhf inscription . B. Ms. 27 
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feet ee 


Kautilya, his Arthasdsira and the Nérada- 


ee 


Smirte hs we ‘ . 306 
kavi, or budha or vidvas cultivators of Sanskrit 

poetry .. 178 
kavirdja, poet laureate 179, 244 
Kavya, Sanskrit and Prakrit artificial poetry of 

the Court, and Indian Inscriptions 29—32 

137—148 ; 172—179; 188—193 ; 230—234 ; 

243—249 

Kévyamila, the, and the Kalyinamandirastotra 44 
kebean=—képing 105, 18ln. 42 
Kedah, near Penang, and Kalah 40, 41 and n. ; 

or Selang or $8 87 n. 
Kedah, old tin coinage 102, f, :—-Mahasukha 

Nagara-—Daér-u’l-aman os .. 182 n 41, 
Kelantan currency . 101 


kéndéri=.candareen, 85, 154: 156 n 29 :—asa 
standard weight} talz, 101 :==<pénjuru, 108 
nll ==25 cash 102 :—agoldcoinin Pahang 128 
kéndért perak (Silver candarcen) 85.—6} cents, 
86,-——Cents 238, n. 95, 85 
kénérixkéndért S$On. 7 
képéng==cash 101 n. 74, 155 ape cash, 
10] :==Tavernier’s piece of 4 deneers, 103 :— 
Copper coin—half a duit : Sin 2 
képing, a slab of tin, 87, 90 n. 3la, 158:— — 50 
Ibs. 91,==524 lbs., 90 :— =<374 and 38} kati, 
128 n.91,—75 katt, 128:—6 and 8 to the 
bahara 129; 8 to the bahara historically, 
100 :—substituted for the great talz, bundle, 
owing to improvement in casting .. 98n 60 
képing, cash: lowest denomination of Malay 
weight, 94 :—basis of a scale of Gambar cur- 


rency, 95 :— =-kupong, 85n. 1 :— origin of 

88 to the dollar -» 106 
keping,=cash, 101 m. 74, 127 = — <8 bit, piece, 

85 n. 2 :—unit of Malay coinage, 127 :— =} 

Dutch duit==} cent ‘ ve 157 
Kern, Prof., and ASéka edicts .. 25, ff. 
khidantya, mamsam, victuals . 256 


Khadirangara-jdiaka, a story .. is -. QT 
Khakharata, Kshaharata family conquered by 

Gotamiputa Sdtakani .. o. -. 230 
Khéravela, k., his Hathigumpha snactiption 

27 ; and the saméja 257 ; and Satakani . 277 
Kharoshtht inscriptions, of Ara 132, f.; War- 

dak a xe ae as i »» 135 
Khéh, town, inscriptions from .. B. Ms. 28, 30, 31 
Khotan, in E. Turkestan . B. Ms. ln. 
Khri-lide-sron-btsan, Tibetan k. .. 24 .. 62 
Khudai-nameh, a lost work oy . 252 
Kielhorn, Prof., and dates 29 ; and ‘ie: Harsha 

stone inscription 57, ff. ; and p. the Mandas or 

inscriptions, 162 ; 244, 245, and n, 247n. and 
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Pandya dates 163—165, 167, £., 170, 223 ff. ; Kumara, g. 70, f 
and the Sarsavni plates of Buddharaja .- 207 | Kuméragupta, K. 31; 138 ; aes 218 ; 244; TL _ 
kilin of China,=kirin of Japan, connection inscription of : ‘ B. Ms. 2 
with the to of Burma... we 117 n 50 oinarsonata—Manaudraaive, ie oe ie 247 
kin=hate .. — an - as .. 110 | Kumérajiva, translator .. .. 248 
King Chandra ..°: . es 217, ff | Kumarigrama, Karehgaon, village in Telegaon 
Kings, Pandya, of the 13th. cen., some new grant .. ae : ‘ ae ws 28 
dates of 7 a , ne 163, & | Kumarila’s acquaintance with Tamil . 200, f. 
Kinsariya inscription of Dadhichika es 267, #, | Kundotharan, retainer of Siva -. 69 
kip—képing (slab) si ee 100n 71 | Kunigal, Konikalvishya, ancient Kunuigil 53, f, 
Kirtinaradyana, g. ve 3 . 258 kupang—kiping is : wd 85, n. 1. 
kirtivall}, the creeper of fame .. ar . 177 | kupang, Malay Sache hart 86 stampang 157; 
Kirtivarman I., W. Chalukya K., and the =taii 101 n. 72, 153, f, :—in British scale of 
Brahmans... =: is oe . 198 Malay money, 85: 1 cent, 110,—=10 cents 86, 
Kishkindha, C. .. 4 il 128 n 84 :— =cashin Java (1416), 110, runn- 
Kishkindhakdnda, a work by Tulast Dasa Lit. ing 1280 to the kati 110 :—in Achin=héndért 
Kling, derivation of es vi »- 109n 13. 254,==5 doit piece, 106, 253, f ;=16 to the 
kobang==kupang 110 n. 17: cause of confusion pardao (dollar) . i , se . 106 
. 110 n. 17 | hurakura, ioseoises 88-=70 02. of tin, 00 :- —_— 
Kolhapur, Hippokoura ..  .. 2 .. 280 specimen 132; varying sizes of 130 n, 7, 
Kondamudi grant - a! oe B. Ms.-23, 31 abe alien between them, 96 :—in hat money 
Kone Shahr ‘ancient city,) in Qum Tura ==} dollar=-1040 grs. .. es os -. 90 
be hs : B. Ms. 10,118 | burakura bésar, large tortoise, gambar currency 
Kongu, conquered ~ ae . 164n., 170, £., 227 70 oz. value 31}. cents .. a oe ~e 92 
Konjitvaram, and the Brahmans os .. 198 | Zurakura kéchil, smalltortoise in gambar curren- 
Konikalvishya, and Kunigal .. 96 .. 5B4 | Gy==2230z. valuel0cents .. “ so 92 
Koéala, tn., and the Burmese kings .. 38 | kurakura péngngah, middle tortoise, gambar 
Kosalas and .Chalukyas .. “an ee .. 195 ‘ eurrency==56 oz.=325 cents .. 6% eo» 92 
Késam image inscription ‘cs B. Ms. 27 | Kushana, inscriptions 1343 era, and the Mala- 
kratu, apdna a Sa aes ee we 22 va-Vikrama 136; inscription -. B. Ms. 27 
Krishna, g., and the sampraddyins 196; and Kushanas, Northern Sakas oe ee -- 266 
the samaja feast ng né a .. 255 | kataka, kuld, measure of capacity ee ee «OT 


Krishna, Andhra K, ee oe ee 277, 280 
Krishya L, Rashtrakita K., hisTalegaon grant = 27 
Krishna, district, and the Andhras 276, 278, 


280, 281 

Krishnagupta, K. .. Ke 4 = .. 64 
Krishnaka, Pandit, poet.. és oe ~» 175 
krita, years of Malava era ed ies 199, £, 
kyita-samjaite, word in Mandasor inscription 

162, suggested meanings of .. -» 200 
Kshaparata, and Khakharata clan 230; and the’ 

Andhras.. as oe oe se oe 279 
Kshatriyas, as bhikshus 82; and the Andhras 279n, 
Kshaya, Akshaya oe ee ee 37 n. . 
Kshemardja, author of the Siva-sitra-vimar- 

Sint 271, or Kshemendra ue pee ye; 
Kshudrukas, Panjab warriors .. ». 200 | 


Kubja Vishnuvarddhana, founder of the E. 
Chilukya dynasty .-. nee ois 

Kuchar, (Kusha and other forms) scene of its 
discovery B. MS. 1, ff, 5-15. ; 19, 24, 28, 

i 7 ' 32—36 ; 

Kujula Kadphises, Kushana K. an 


Kulaiekhara, PandyaR... ane 56 87 ; 3 228 


‘| Lakhon==Ligor .. 
.. 281 - 


a on thee Ole 


137 | 


kwan, a doller of zinc Chinese cash, in account 216 


Lacuna .. xs ee _ .. B.Ms, 42 
iada, a gold coin Si is ~. 138 
La Dame Blanche) Fall on the Sharavati riv. 
285, 286 n, 
Laghubhdrata, the, and the date of Lakshman- 
eshna .. ee oe ee oe -. 186 
Lagor=—Ligor .. oe we e's -. 185 
Lahore Museum, has the Ara inscription .. 132 
Laidlaw, G. M., correspondence on Malay tin 
currency oe oe 2s ‘ «» 125 
Lakhanapala, Rashtrakita raja, in Badgun 
inscription oe ee ee eo ~» 308 
Lakshmapasena, Lakhmaniya, date of 185, fi, 287 
ee ; a .. 185 


laksan==10 péku=} dollar (Ji sea) ae ee 275 
Lakula, sect’ ne — Hes ss .. 59 
Lalla, Chhinda .. és ‘ es -. 83 
lamb weight’and rnoney of the J ews .. 117 n. 49 
languages of Europe, of one group colle 8 
Lanka, Ceylon 82 


2 
ee a6 [me ee ee 
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Lata, Gujarat ie 138, 141 
Le Coq., Dr. A von., and Miss. in Turkestan B. 
MS. 1n,3andn., 9n,, 11, 13, 15, 16 


Left, and Right Hand Brahman Sections, . 197 
Lehmann, Dr. andthe Parsis » 252 
Liaka Kusula, Satrap : 189 n, 
Library, Imperial, of St. Be taraiitier has the 
Petrovsky Mss. iva . . B. MS. 8n. 
Ligeh currency .. io ch OL 
Ligor, coins of .. ae 184, £. 
Lilagrama, Nasik dist., and N risaviiis “ . 269 
Literature, Sanskrit Kavya 29; Dravidian, 


spread of 196 ; Jain, references to Buddhist 
authors in, 241, f.; Sanskrit, theory of the 
Renaissance of 243, ff. ; maxims or nyayas in. 250 


tivre—franc, old French.. 102 n. 84 
London University, and anthropology § 296—298 
lotus, white, pada, B. MS. 38, 39, 40 and n. 
Liiders, Prof., andthe meaning ofkakafiha .. 28 
masaka,agnat .. er oie Gs .- 13 
Macartney Mss. .. . B. MS. 2, 6, ff, 14—16 
mace, massie, Malay gold currency .. .. 89 
Madh4inagar Copper-plate grant . 187 


Madhavicharya, author of the Sarvadarsana- 


Samgraha as se be oe 21a 
Madhyadega, town, and 86 iueideue 50, £. 
Madra, his Kahéum p'llar inseription .. . 3l 
Madras inscription, and the Padandyas . »» 228 


Madur4, Adventures of the God of 65, fi, 


sacked .. ee is 0» 227 
Madurakavi, Alvar, and Maran Kari 307, f. 
Magadha, c. and Santideva Bl, £. 
Magadhi, lang, and Buddhism » 205 
Mahahbala, Buddhist m‘ssionary es 266 n, 
Mahibhirata, the, 65; mentions Mafialir 67; 71; 

and the Malavas os ar »» 200 
Mahibhashya, the, date doubttul 30 ; citations 

from, ans » 245 


Mahadeva iain bei in a J aipur State, Har- 


sha inscription at 57 ; and J ayapura -- 60 
Mahadeva-giri, home of Vasugupta . 271 
Mahaktita, Makutesvara inscription .. 207 
Mahamitras, in Rock edict VI 282, fi. 
mahinasa, kitchen “, ae es .. 257 
Maharaja, Kushana title = ’ -. 136 
Mahérashtri, lang. used by Andhra K. .. 278 


Mah&sadévaraja, his copper-plate grant B. MS. 22 


Mahasukha Nagara—-Kedah .. -- 182n. 41 
Mahavagga, the, and Burmese Buddhism 38, £. 
Mahévamsa, book notice a i 55, £. 


Mahivastu, the, and the Pali canon 205, and the 
Dharmapada .. ie oe as .. 206 


Mahavirachirya, S. Indian mathematician .. 84 


Mahavira-Vardhamina, and the Jaina’ sa 29 
Mahayana, religion a a6 ss .. 240 
Mahendrapila, K., and Rajasekhara .. -. 29 
Mahinda and Ceylon se es 39 


Mahipala, kx., and Rijasekhara 29 ; I, Gande k k, $83 
maitramuhivia, period of time .. ns - 6 
Maitrayantya Sainhiti, and sacrifice 19 ; site: 

ed ae it Sis aN oe . 20, f. 
Majhgawim, town, land grants at B. MS. .. 28 


Malabar, and female rule 
Malacca and Buddhism 41 ; 


= .. 68 
Wast India Coy’s 
coinage in ze a = - .. 106 
malaque, malaquese silver coin of 416 grsa.==5 
bastardo—1000 cash=—dollar .. Me ..- 109 
Malay Currency, origin of existing legal, 214 :— 
synopsis of 273, ff :—Iuropean influence, 274, 
Dutch 273, £., Spanish, 273 :—Indian 
influence 275, f :—native system 275, £ :—of 
account by weight  .. ov sg ~. 276 
Malay monetary system, modern based on the 
kati, 94 :—Marsden’s scale (1811), 102 :— 
effect of European commerce on -- 104 
Malay money, Standard Tables, 85 :—table in 
terms of -conts, 86 :—Dutch popular scale, 
85 :—referred to two scales, §7, British and 
Dutch «. ee os a de ee 
Malay tin curreney, dual form of, 89 : referred 
to two scales, 87, pagoda and sugarloaf, 
90 :—specimens ; 87, fi. 
malaya, Dravidiaw,emountain .. -- 267 and n. 
Malayadhvaja, Pa ya, k. 67, 70 
Malayagiri, and the story of Solomon’s Judg- 
ment .. sy So 148, 152 
Malava, era, and the Vikrama 31; and the 
Kushana »> 1386; 247 andn. 
Malavas, the Ganasthiti of i ss 199, £. 
Malayaketu, Milechchha K., the identification 
of, and the Mudra Rékshasa 265, f., or 
Salayaketu . 267 
Malii, Panjab warrior ‘Sibs . 200 
Malik-al- Adil on coins: alternative reading 
Milk’? ddil, full value, legal tender ..90 n34 183 
Malik Kafur, sacked Madur4 


90 


ee *@ 


ee @¢ 


e? oe 


ee oe 


eo ee *e 227 
Maliya script as - ee -. B. Ms. 29, f. 
Mallinatha, his explanation of 17 eghad fa e- 248 
Malva, conquered by Chandragupta IT. «- 148 


Malva, feudatory princes of 162; conquest of 
189; and the Malavas. . 


e@ e@ ee. 200 
Mammata and Bhimaha te oe o- 262 
mansain, khadantya sia % ee 256 


Mafialir, traditional Pandya csp. 66; ; Manipura 
67, 70, 72 


% 


INDEX 39] 


a 
\lanandasor inscription of Naravarman .. 161 | Matyicheta’s temple of Vishnu in Gwalior 31 
= * = re 


maiicha, maincha, etc., stool, chair 255 and n., 256 | Matrivishpu, and Dhanyavishnu, their Eran 
Mandara, mt. .. «. «es «+  281,£ | — pillarinserip. re Pee 
Mandasor, inscrip. 31, f.; or Manandasor, Man- Maukharis, genealogy of ove . of 
dsaur 161, f.; 199, f£.; 218, f.; 266n.; B. Ms. 25 Mauri Tim Stipa, near Khanui, Khotan B. Ms. 14 
n., 27, 30 | Max Miiller, and the Aryans 78, 81 n.; and 
Mandasor.—Dasapura prasastt .. 944 and n. 247 Sanskrit literature 245, 247; andIndian 248, f. 
Mangainatha temple, Madura dist., inscription Maxims and nyayas, some met with in Sanskrit 



























from .. ‘ee a ie oe .. 167 literature 5 whe oe 250, f, 
Mangala, Mother of Sumatisvamin, and Solo- mayam=—=piah, a gold weight, 86 n §:— a gold 

mon’s judgment a se .. 149 coin af . oe - =e ee 128 
Mangaliga, Chalukya K., and Buddharaja .. 207 | Mayidavola ieiss of Sivaskandavarman .. 198 


Manglana, inscription found at Sod ., 269 | Mayfrakshaka, his Gaigdhar wellinserip. .. 32 
Manipura, and Mafialur.. a6 af .. 67 | Maydragarman, k. of Kadamba, and the Nam- 


Mafijuégri as sf .. 50 budris i Zé .. 195; 198 
Majfijuvajra, guru of Siutianys ute 50,f, | medicine .. 7 i .. B.MS. 20 
Maiijuvarm§, father of Santideva at .. 50 | Meqhagiri, Muktagiri 7 . ». 220 
Mankuwé4r image inscription .. _. B. Ms. 27 | Megasthenes, the Andhras of his date. .. 276 
MANNA=MAS me be a .. 275n. 12 | Meghadita, oe o | 244, f., 248 
Manne, in Mysore, Manyapura, Mannanagara .. 28 Meherauli Iron Pillar inscrip. 32 ; Mebdrauli, 
Manshehra, inscription. .. - .. 25,160 and K. Chandra os oe ss 217—219 
mantis, various sizes of .. Se _. 180 n. 7 | melumba, amint mark 122, 132 :—means & tin- 
Manyapura, Gaiga royal residence, Mannana- mine recessed shelf 237 n 89 :— derivation of 157 
gara, Manne in Mysore 2 - .. 93 | Menander .. o- oe ee ve 267 n 
Mara, demon i _ 97 | Meru, mt. .. we ee .. 281, 232, andn, 
Maray Kari, minister of Netuajadaiyan 307, Mihirakula, K... .. 81; 247 and n., 266 n. 
Madhurakavi .. . - .. 308 Mihrault inscription ne ne .. B. Ms. 27 


Milk, energy ofSéma_ _.. ae es se 20 
milreixdollar is 3 oe -+ 110 
Mimgiirsd, the  .. ‘ns ae - .» 196 
Ming oi, groups of rock cut caves in EH. Turkes- 
tan B. Ms. 4and n., 5 and n., 9—14, 16,f., 34.n., 36 
Minhaj-ad Din, author of the Tabagat-i-Ndsirt 


Maravarman Riaiaes I. 165, 166 and n., 
171, 172, 223, 227, 228 
Maravarman Kulasekhara IE 166; 226, 228, 229 
Maravarman Srivallabha, K. .. 165, 166, 171 
Maravarman Sundara Paniyal., 164 n., 165—168 
Maravarman Sundara Pandya I. 165, £., 168, f. 


Maravarman Sundara Pandya III.  .. .. 166 185, 186 and n., 188 
Maravarman Tribh. Kulagekhara K. 17], £. Miraj grant ve oe e+ 207 
Maravarman Tribh. Sundara Pantya .. _. 926 | misconceptions about the andes _ 276, tf. 


Mitra, G. 19 ; Mithra 23 ; 81, cultof .. -. 83 

Mlechchha, words inthe Veda .. by ~» 201 

Mlechchhas, Sakan, of W. India, and Chandra- 
gupta IT. ae ee oe os 265, ff. 


Maravarman Tribh. Vikrama Panlya, K. 224, f. 
Maravarman Vikrama Pandya K. a .. 166 
Maravarman Vira Pangya 164 and n., 165, 160, 170 
maravedi, 372 to the dollar in Philippine cur- 


rency .- - 7 - oe _, 973 | Modi, Dr. J. J., and the Khudai-nameh.. er 252 
marks, miscellaneous .. .. B. Ms. 37-—42, 42 Moga, K. .. ae oe se " 189 n 
marriage, of widows .. «. 2683 293, 295 Moggaliputta, Tissa, KK... «+ ee we 89 
Martanda, son of Aditi .'. = at 19, f. Monday, cult .- oe oe oe 68, ff. 
Marwér, and the Dahiyas 4 : ,. 268 | Monk, Buddhist, .. ie .. B. Ms. 29, 34, 35 
mas—=mace,—massie, 89 :— —50 dents 86 :— monotheism qnd polytheism .. ee 8lun, 


—1 pardao (dollar}=14d, 253 :——=jampal .. 159 | Mésini, Mésam, iv. ++ ++ ts 270 


mas kupang (=din4r) a gold coin 23 -- 154 | wother .. : os a .. 293 
Maspero, and female rule in Egypt... .. 68 Mss., from E. iecnsten - Ms. Zand n., 3, 5— 
matabunoung, bird’s eye,==abrus seed .. .. 212 11 ; 18 pagination of, 20—22, binding .. 23 


matacht, midicht, Dravidian word in Vedic 
literature ee ee oe! ne 208 
Mathura, inscrip., 135 and. n.; the eastern limit 
of Scythian conquest 246; 247; inscrip., 
B. MS. 26, 28, 30 


Mudra-Rékshasa, the , and the identification 
of Malayaketu ee ee se 265, ff. 
Muhammad bin Bakhtyar-i-Khalji and the 
conquest of Bengal +. a = 185, a 


322 


Muhammadans, in South India 196, f; and the 
Pandya Kingdom 226, ff; B. Ms, 17 


mulhivia, period of.time . . - 6 and n, 
mukhato, word in Rock Edict VI. . 284 
Muktagiri, Medhagiri, Salvation Hill ~ 220 
murder, ceremonial ae ; ea -. 295 


Museum, Lahore, has the Ara inserip. 132 ; Bri- 
tish 135 n; and the Macartney Ms. B. Ms, 2 n. 


Nadiya, invasion of : 7 Be me | 
Nagabhata II., Nagdvaloka, Pratthara K. 58 
Nagarjuna, and Dhanakataka .. ms .. 280 
Nagarjunt inscrip. oe bs . B.Ms. 30 
Nahapana, satrap 230, 246 : and Nambanus me 


279 
naigama, trading body ., on -. 199 
Nalanda, in., visited by Santideva 50, f, 
namaskriti, namaskara, salutation ce £37 
Nambudri Brahmans rise of, etc. 195, £, 
Namda, name in the Ara inserip. - 134 
Nammialvar 307, 308 and n. 
Nanaghat cave figures as 277 
Nanda, the, and Chandragupia. . .. 266 
Nandi, image in Harshadeva Temple .. 57, ff, 


Nandisutta, the, and the story of Solomon’s 
judgment ae .. 148, f, 152 
Nérada—Smviti, the, origin of ., .. 306 
Narasiinhagupta, K. - ie oe) 247 
Naravarman, his Manandasor inscrip. 161, £. : 
or Mandasor 199 3 218 


nargileh, tobacco pipe -. 300 
nasaiisaya, phrase : B. MS. 35 
Nasik, Inserip., from the ninteenth year of 

Sirjpulumayi 230—234 ; 246 ; 2977 ; 279, 280 

and n.; and the Brahmans 198 ; pragasti 243 

and n. ; 246; district, note on localities in 

it, mentioned in ancient copper-plate 

grants .. we si 269, f. 
Natural sciences 291, and anthropology ». 297 
Navygsdhasanka, a béruda of the Paramdra K. 

Sindhu raja of Malva .. in tas 8S 
Navasthasiikacharita, two works of the name 287 
Negri Sembilan, scale of money . 158 
Neolithic populations and the Aryans. , 78 
Nepal, religions of or ade » 4) 
Nepalese, Ms. B. Ms. 23 ; ing, 27 
Nerar plates ee ee ae ae ~+ 207 
Newari, character in palm-leaf Ms. ,, 49, f. 
Newbold, Capt., and the J og Falls 285 n. 


nighuti, nijhaté, word in Rock Hdict VI. 282 and n. 


Nirgranthas, Jainas ee ae - «. 29 
Nirmand inserip, -: eg -- B. Ms. 34 
Nirvana, era, Se os = 186, f, ; 286, £ 
Nirvina-Bhakti, Jaina work Pe fe -- 220 


ee, 


INDEX 


Nizam’s Dominions, folklore from ee ». 284 

Note, on Siva Bhagavata 180; on tho Mand- 
asor inserip. of Naravarman 199; on afew 
localities in the Nasik district, mentioned in 
ancient copper-plate grants 269, f.; on the 
origin and decline of Buddhism and J ainism 
in Southern India ., “4 - .. 307 

Notes, some, on Buddhism 205 ; critical, on 
Kalhana’s Eighth Taranga 301—306;: and 
Queries, on Anthropology 289, ff; 292, f; 
298 ; and Questions, Epigraphic 26—28 3; 159 


—163 ; 255258 


numeral signs - B. Ms. 37 
Nytsakéra, the ee eg one 204. 
Nyisakiras, Jinendrabuddi, ete. .. 258—996] 
nyayas, Maxims, ¢.v. 250 


Okhamandal Pillar inserip. a -. 18g 
Oldenberg, Prof., on Kushana dates 137; and 

Buddhism eb - 205, f 
Or, sacred symbol - ae B. Ms. 21, £. 
ordeal, by fire, for books. . as -. 53 
Oriental research, Asiatics’ - 252 
Origin of the Narada Smrité ~ -. 306 
Origin and Decline of Buddhism and Jainism 

in Southern India, note on ne 307, f. 
Orissa, and Ukkal4 is de ae 39 
Orthography of Harsha Stone inscrip... -- 57 
Oxford University and Anthropology. - 296—298. 
Oxydrake, Panjab warrior tribe ~~» 200 
Ozene, Ujjayini ., a js i ~» 188 
Padalavadapatana, of the Daulatabad grant, 

Padalad, in Nasik ak -« 270 
Padma, White Lotus, mark --« B. Ms, 38 
Padmagupta—Parimala, author oe +. 287 


pagination of Ms. ws -. B. Ms. 20, £., 29 
Pagoda form of Malay tin currency ~» 87 
Pahladpur inscrip. ais -» B.Ms. 34 
paisa in tin=cash, . ae es ee -- 105 
Paitdmaha, astronomer Ng es a -- 248 
Paitthana, Pratishthana, Baxthana 230; or 
Paithan.. ve ar ws 278, ff. 


Paleography, Biihler’s Indian, B. Ms. 29, 30, 33. 


Pali Canon, the .. on ee oe 205, £. 
Palt land-gr ant e ce ee B, Ms, 22 
Pallava, inscrip. 198 3 grant B. Ms. 23 and n., 


Script 30, copper-plates es, as a 
Pallavas and Andhras .. sg ». 280, 281 
Palm-leaf, Ms., of the Bodhicharydvatara 49, ff; 

as writing material ,. B. Ms. 17 and n,, 23. 


31 
n, 
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Pafichalegvar, rock temple in Poona 98 


42, f. 


Patichamangala, a work by Ripachanda 
Pafichavalikrama, festival wee 4D 
Patichavarti, home of Agastya .. . 194 


Pandu, the sons of, as statues in Harshadeva 
temple 57, or Pandavas ‘ : 
Pandya kings, in the 13th eee on some 

new dates of :—I, 163, f; IT, list, 165; III 
tentative arrangement of 166 ; IV, analysis of 
dates .. : 167—172 ; 221—-229 

Panudyan kings me the God of Madura etc. 
65—71 

Panini, and the pronounciation of Sanskrit 47, f., 

and the Panjab warriors 200 ; and the Ka4ras- 
kara co. 206; quoted 259, f. 
Panjab Valley and the Aryans .. 78, f, 

paper, its introduction into India B. Ms. 17; 
18; 32 

Parakramabahu, k. of Ceylon, and Tribh. 
Kulasékhara ; . 229 
Paramajotistotra, an, old Braja Seial version 
of Siddhasenadivaskara’s Kalyanamandira- 


58 


stotra 42—4.6 
(Paramara, dyn., a Cinalukeva Jayasimha .. 258 
Parasikas, a people .. 249 
Parbatsar, Rathor territory 267-269 

pardacdollar, 106, 253:— <rixdollar of 

account—4s, 8d., ‘ ‘ ace 253, f 


pardao dereale, Portuguese dollax of 7 tangas, 108 
Parfkshit, g., son of Yudhishthira 7 


gparisg, word in Rock Edict VI, 282, and 
sangha .. a ne .. 283 

Parsi, customs . 252 

Parthenos, g. of Kanyékumart . 68 


Parvataka, Philippos, Piribo, SiG. sake Satian; 
murdered by Chandragupta IT 265 and n., 267 
paryanka, matcha, 255 and n., 256 
patachine, rix-dollar of accounts .- 108 
patah, slab or sheet, (phiit) 89n 28: -—- = 1} 
kati, 97 :—large—pénjuru—} tali, 90; small, 
—=5, 0Z.==14 0z., 90 :=-wang=half buaya .. 
patak—-24 cash (Java) .. 6 oe .. 276 
Pataliputra Council of 39; Gupta cap. ete. 
175 andn ; inthe Mudra-Rdékshasha 265— 


90 


267n.;B. Ms. 26 
Patalung Currency es os - . 101 
Patani Currency 101 :—provincesof .. .. 153 
Patanjali, and the Saiva Sect 180; and the 
Kavya style .. . 245 and n. 
Pattak, Prof., and Valsatakea’ s copper-plate 
grant .. < Ss 160, f 
patties—pitis a ee ive .. 247,n.7 
Paulisa, astronomer .. 248 
pecco see peku 275 n. 13 
pecull see pikul .. 87 


\ 





—— Eee eee 
Pedda Végi, Véngi “a es ase . 28] 
peku, string of cash ; 27 5 n, 13 
Pelliot, M., and Mss. B. Ms. 2 n. aie ie ; 8—14, 16 
Penang, E. I. Co’s currency in .. 105 
Penang, scale of money .. a aa .. 157 
péenjuru, ingot tin,==13% oz., 91 3} kati==8 to 10 
tahil 128 n. 88 ; 16—-20 to the doliar, 128, 129: 
=half tali, 90, 94:—kdndéri, 10 8 n. 11 :-— 
==64 cents, 91;— 


25 képing (cash) ., » 127 
penning} doit,—=2 pice—double paisa . 273 
Perak, scales of tin ingot currency 104, f. :-— 
old coinage of .. 102, £, 
perak—kéndéri, a silver osinae cash .. 86n 7 
perak naga, dragon, silver=canton dollar .. 154 
perak tongkat, staff silver—British dollar - 154 
peregrinations of Indian Buddhists in Burma 
and the Sunda Islands 38—4.1 
Periplus, the, and the Dachmabade region . 278 
Perlis, coins of . 183 


Perumbarrapuliytr, tn. encineen of beeéae at 170 
Persia, and the soma cult 8]: ; 82; and the 


Huns 266 


pese, Portuguese cash, 86 n. 4 -—see ssoitihe ‘85, : — 
means weight and=cash, 104:— ==duit=} 
cash, 159 :—1,000 to the dollar, 101,=reis, 
1,000 to 1,200 to the miiret or dollar unit 104 n 89 


Peshawar, ancient Purushapura 134 ; 246 
pesi=pitis . .. 86 
peso, Philippine sipvense==abliay ». 273 
petis, see pitis . 216 
Petrie, Finders, Prof. nd religion 81 n. 


Petrovsky, Mss. B. Ms. 2, 9—11, 14, £. 
Philippos, Piribo, etc., and Parvataka g.v. 265 and n. 
piah, a gold a amma ai not the same as 
piak 86 n. 7 
piak, tin er Ibs. , 91 aaa kati, 128: = 
tali=34 wang—125 cash, 86, 127:=—=10 cents 


86 ;==124 cents .. i or Ss woe Ol 
pice, tin coin, Penang, 213 :— ==paisi in Mer- 

gui and Savoy (1826) 105 :—16 to the kati 

275 n 1] :-—-==cents 105, 275 :—— 100 to 120 to 

the dollar, 213 ; 4—20 to the dollar, .. . 214 
pichis—pitis, 86 :—a small tin coin 211 :— == 

Chinesecash .., bx ee ig .. 211 
picis—pitrs até - . 209 
pie, a spelter coin of Bombay a 8th eet ) 80: to 

the rupee 110n. 22 
pikul, Malay cwt,—=1334 Ibs., and 133 Ibs., 89, 

91; —140 lIbs., 90 :—3 to the bahara, 87; 

128 n, 89,°209 :——=100 kati . .. 128 
Pimpari plate inscriptions, villages in 269, f. 
pinga==péenjuru .. we we 97 n, 54 
Pingala, Braja yj es . ». 43 
pipe, tobacco, history of .. a .. 300 


324 


re 
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Pitalkhora cave inscrip, . . 278 
pitis, cash, 101, 130 n 1 shinee Bch 157, 
909, 214 :—=képing, 85 :— —duit, cont in 
Dutch scale and money, 86, 105 :— ==cash in 
same scale 85:—a coin. of jéring and Patani:— 
—both money and small change in Java, 
209 :—a mixed lead and tin coin in 


Sumatra ts 275 n. 10 
Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford 298, 300 
Piyadasi, .. ae ae . 257 


Pliny, and female rule in Madura 68 ; refers to 


the Andhras 1. 278 
Podiyam, peak in Tinnevelly Ghats, Pr the 

dzrama of Agastya : as . 194 
poem, by Bhiasa 52, f. 


Poetry, Indian artificial, the satigiity of, and 
the Indian inscrip. 29—32, ; 137-148 ; 174 
—179 ; 188-193 ; 230—234 ; 248249 
poid de mare, old French pound .. 102 n. 83 
Point de Galle, and Kalar ea ‘ .. 40 


Pokarna, co. in W. India 218, f. 
pokok—-pitis, cash-tree .. 104, 125 
Polemaios, Siro, Siri Pulamayi .. .- 280 
Politics and anthropology = . 800 
. polytheism, and monotheism 81 n. 
Poona, Pinaka, in Telegaon grant... eh) 20 
poot—putah 89 n, 27, 97 n, 54 :—==viss .. 89 


Portuguese cash (pese)—=1,000 to 1,600 to the 
dollar, by standard 1,000, 101, 104 :—tin 


money of Albuquerque ie .- 92 
Portuguese money, etc. in Malay States . 299 
Pésche, writer, and the Aryas .. x . 78 
Poseidon, g., and Madura on . 70 
Poshapuria, and Purushapura, in the ee staat 

133, f, 


pothi, Sanskrit pustakd, pustikg, book, B. Ms. 
9n,17 and n, 18, 20, 22-24 


Po-t‘iao, Ta-Yiie-chi k., and Vasudeva + 137 
Prabandhakosa, a work by Rajasekhara, date 

of - ass ai ee .. 286 
Prabhava, first year of a cycle 37 and n. 
Prabhavati, d. of Chandragupta II. 160:— 

(—gupta), of Devagupta zig . 161 
Prabhu-tunga, Govindardja .. ns i OE 
Prachingvita, mode of dress F .» 197 
Prajapati, g. ae ‘ "99, f. ; 75, £. 
Prajidkaramati, monk aa commentator .. 49 
Prakrit lang., and Kavya literature 29 ; and the 

Andhras 280, f, 
Prékrtamargopadesike, pookeautibe 287, £. 


Prana, air inhaled 20, Daksha ., 7 »» 22 
Pratihara dyn., and the Chahamanas .. ». 58 
Pratishthana, Paihan . 278 
Pratyabhijia-hy ‘idaya, GoseNeiee 271, £, 
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Pravarasena, poet aa sis ie .. 30: 
Pravargya rite .. ; oe se .- 72 
Prayaga, tn., and Bharata ea ee .- 6 


Prekshigira and samaja 255, fi. 
Primer of Hinduism, book-notice . 207 
Priority, of Bhamaha to Dandin 258—264 
Priyadargin, k., ASoka 25; Priyadasino . 255. 


profit, merchants and money changers, by 


manipulating currency - 105. 
Pronounciation, of Sanskrit .. ae 4.7, £. 
Ptolemijus, mentions Siro—-Polemaios 230; 

date 248 n. 


Ptolemy, 279 ; sa es Anaitar co. . 280 and n. 
Pudukkottai, inserip. 166, f.; Pudukoté 171 ; 


223; 227; 229 

Piijyapada, Devanandin 204 

Pulindaséna, Purindrasena ‘a sa 279 
Pullé, Signor, and the story of Solomon’s aan: 

ment 148, 152 


Pulumayi-Siri, Andhra _ 219 ; apéleinaiba, Siri 
Yafia, inscrip. of . 280 and n. 


Pinaka, Poona .. ese ae ‘6 -» 28 
punchorfpénjuru ae a 97 n. 54 
Punjab, warrior tribes .. 6 . 200 
Puragupta, k. .. 54 .. 247 
Puréras, fables : i 65, 69 
Pirnavarma, W. Magadhak. .. se .. 54 
Purusha, ‘ man,’ period of time Se . 33 


Purushapura, Poshapuria, modern Pechawer 


134; and Kanishka 246 
Purushottamadeva, date of 286 
Pushkara, lake 217 


Pushkarimbudhipateh and Pusnbaidpaek 
217,n. 19 

Pushkarana, and Pushkara, c.in Jodhpur 217, 
and the Varman kings 218, f. 
pustakd, pusiikd, pothi B. Ms. 17 and n. 
putreshtt sacrifice .. ¥% se és .. 67 
putia, see patah, a fragment .. ay .. 89 


gesita (Hebrew) analogy to Malay gambar ~ 1? 
Qizil, W. of Kuchar, Ming-oi, B. Ms. 4 n., 9, 16,17 
Qizil Qaghe, N. of Kuchar has rock-cut caves 


B. Ms, 4 n. 
Qosh Tura, Stipa . B. Ms. 5n, 
Quan see kwan, a dollar of account » 216 
Qumbaz B. Ms. 10 


Qum Turd, Ming-oi -oi, B. Ms. Pandas 7n., 9—14, 36 
Qutlug Urda stipa B. Ms. 5n., 7n., 9—12, 14, 32 


raes (lead coin)=reis 110 n. 21 :— 400 to the 
rupee in Bombay (18th cent.).. »>» 110n, 22 
Raghavabhatta and Bhamaha .. Be -. 262 


INDEX 395 
= 
ape ee ge SEN SS TI 
Raghu. . = o* oe .. 249 | ringgit, various descriptions of :—babi, pig 119 
Raghus .- oe oe .. 244 n 57 :—burong, bird (Mexican) 157 :—kain, 
Raja, or grand, Fall, on or Sharavati river bérkain, cloth, 127:—mériam, gun, 127 :— 


985,286 n. | rial, Spanish, 127 :—tongkat, staff (British), 
Rajagriha, tn. 5; Rajagriha, in the story of 157 :—tua, old, 127 :—ular, snake (Mexican) 157 


























Solomon’s judgment .. ee os .. 152 | ringlet, mark 4 = € .. B. Ms. 38 
Rajahmundry, Telugu cap. .- a .. 277 | Risley, and the Aryans .. o 78, 82 
Raja-raja, Chola k., and the Brahmans .. 196 | Rita, goddess, Atirikta, Rita, itendalary months 
Rajasekhara 29 ; and the age of Sriharsha 83, f ; 94; 34 

and the story of Solomon’s judgment 148, ff, Ritusamhdara, the, and the Prasasti of Harishena 

152; date of his Prabandhakosa .. 286, £ 144, 145 and n. 
rdjastya, fire rite. a ae _. g9 | rixdollar, (reichs+thaler) a money of account, 


Réjatarangini, & soil by Kalhana .. 3801—306 

rigdtirajd, from shaonano shao, Kushana title. . 136 

Rajendrakarnapira, work by Sambhu, quoted 
174, 176 n, 


106 :—scale and value a a 278, f. 
Roarer, Fall, on the Sharavatiriv. .. 285, 286 n. 
Rock Edicts, fourth, of Agoka 25, f. ; (in scrip. 

31); VIIT 159; I, reconsidered 255, ff.; IV. 


Rajim, inscrip. at - ww B.Ms. 30 | 257; XT 277; VI. Ble 3 282, £ 
Rajyapala, Pratihdra k. of Kanauj .. _. 83 | Rocket Fall, on the Sharavati .. 285, 286 n. 
Rakrilagomin, father of Bhameha_... . 204 | Romaka, astronomer .. = or .. 248 
rikshasas, $—10, 12—14, 18; rakshasas, ohare Rudra, Rudrena, Somarak. .. 58 and n., 59 


gines of the South. ‘ : .. 195 
Ramacharitaminasa, the, and sis Ramat yana, 
continued from Vol. XLI p. 2 986 :—Aydd- 


Rudrada4man, Mahakshatrapa, his Guirnar, 
inscrip. 189—193; 195; and the Andhras 279 and n, 
Rudrata, and Bhamaha .. ca a .. 262 


hydikenda 1—6 ; anibiay akaénda 7—10; Kish- ripa, divya, words in Agoka edicts .. ce et 
kindhakanda 11, 12 Sundarakauda 13, 14; Ripachanda, author of the Pajichamangala 42 ; 
Yuddhakanda .. . a 15—18 his connection with the Paramajotestotra 
raman, see tampang 159 — hati, 86 :—in hat 43 and n, 
money==jonghkong, 90 n. 32 :— —l0cents.. 36 | Tépaka, the, used.. ; ; .. 248 
Ramanuja, Sri, .. . we .. 196,198 rupee=chalf a dollar als : ait a Dutch guil- 
Ramasaraman, and Bhamaha .. . .. 262 der, 105 :—220 to 100 dollars ve .. 21¢ 
Ramiyana, the, and the Ramacharitaninasa, Russia, and the Aryas .. ws = .» 78 
gq. v., 1—18 ; and Agastya si ug .. 194 
Ranapallika, Ranoll, vil. in Jaipur. .. 59 
ranga and samaja os os sss 255,f. | capara Gamuva, precious stone district, in 
Rashtrakita, and Ganga kings ae .. 54 Ceylon .. 7 ss ae . 40 
Rathor Rajputs .- ay - - .. 267 | sabdavatgra, two works of the name .. .. 204 
Ratnadharmaraja, writer vs oe -» 248 | .4 buaya, see buaya 7 = , _. 195 
raut, military officer 50, rauid -- as .. 52 | gaghumata, samajas .. ss .. 287 
Ravana, hero 10, 12—18, .. ae, 94,8 | gehajia School of Buddhism, and Santideva .. 52 
veal, Spanish dollar, 85 :—of 8==Sp. dollar Saiva sect . _ oe _ _, 180 
215:—in old Philippine currency 8 to the Saivism of Kashmir i. 271 
dollar .. + . oe , . 273 | Saka era, 189 and n, and the Kshatrepas 190; 
religion .. oe _ 291, e 294 247 n., 279 
Renaissance, iene, of North 196 ; “of Sans- &ikambart, Sambhar .. - .. 60; 265 n, 
krit literature, theory of * .. 243—249 | galas, in India 247; and Ananta 249; in the 
Renoung State, coimage of ° oe .» 119 Mudra-Rdkshasa 255 and n., 266; and the 
répi, piece (of money) -- a4 158, n 34 b. Andhras is is .. 279—281 
Research, Asiatic’s Oriental .. os .. 252 | gakhavardhana and aisha. ms .. 262 
POYCSHRLELS .« nh .. 108 sgkta, Saive term ‘a 4% oe eee a 
Rhys Davida, Prof., and Rock Edict VIIL 159, f. Salavana, Tomara leader - 7 58, f. 
rial—dollar ‘ .. 108 


Right, and Left Hand, eeanaian eopeous _, 197 Salayaketu, for Malayaketu, and Seleucus .. 267 
Rigveda, the, and Agastya . 194 gamaja, wordin Rock Edict I., 155, f., ‘aa 
; rl 
ringgit =: dollar, 85, 119 ceeeee es tin paisa i A <s ie au 
weight==10 katt 128,—tahil .. bg .. 86 | samdja, demon -- oa ie _ <3 
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. 60, 265 n 





Sambhar, Saékambart, salt lake.. 
S4mbhava, Saiva term .. .. 271 
sambodhi, word in Rock Edict Vill . 159 
Sampradayins (Bhégavata), immigration of 196, f. 
Samudragupta k, date of 56; Harishena’s 
panegyrie of 31 f, 172 —179; 244, 245 and n. ; 
his conquests 217-—219; 247; 192; 265n, 
266; and Hastivarma 281 ; coins and inscrips. 
B. Ms. 26, f. 


Safichi, stipa 26, £.; 205; inserip. 135, 161, f. 


Sanchor, vil. of Dahiya Rajpits .. 268 
Sandanes, Sundara ». 279 
Sanggora, see Singora .. 184 
sangha and parisa re a8 if .. 288 
Sanghamittaé and Ceylon a i . 161 
Sankara, cave inscrip. in Udayagiri .. ° 31 
Sankaracharya, and Balavarmé 53, f.; 195, 198: 

his reference to J ayaditya 235 


Sankaragana, Kalachuri, k., his ore eae 270 
Sankararya, author of a commentary (on the 
jtisira of Kamandaki) called Jayaman- 
gala, 202; and the Jayamangald, a commen- 
tary on the Kamasiira of Vatsyaéyana .» 203 
égankha, conch shell, mark, B. Ms. 39 
Sankhid4 plate of fantilla ats he . 207 
Santideva, his works 49, legendary life, or 
Achasena 50; or Bhusuku 51; miscalled 
Jayadeva =e ie . 52 
Sanskrit, (kdvya) i eapeta®, 29 : Aisoey of the 
Renaissance of, 243—249; maxims and 
nyayas in 250; f.; inscrips.—of Kedah 
41; Harsha stone 57; Girnar 188—193; on 
the pronounciation of 47, ff.; lang. of the 
Aryas 78, 80, 82; Buddhistic words 179, f. ; 
and the Pali canon 205, f.; and Prakrit 


246; 288; B. Ms., 9n., 14, 44 and n. 
sa-paku, sa-péku, string of cash 215 n. 80 
sapek, see sapéque . 216 


sapéque—sa paku--string of sah 85 n, — O15 n, 80 

sa-perak, silver coin see kéndgri pérak, 238 n, 95 
—-64 cents, 86 n. 6 :—in accounts==6 cents.. 157 

sapta-purusha, seven men,” period of time .. 33 


saptarishis, seven sages .. ja a .. 194 
Sarada script B. Ms. 31—34 
Saraganus, perhaps Sétakani . 279 


Sarasvati, or Bharati, goddess, and the testing 
of poetry, etc. 53; 177 
sdris, among the Smarta Dravida Brdhmans.. 197 
Sarvalogaisvara, Kushana title .. .. 136 
satac—-sa-ltakok, string of cash .. .. 215 n, 80 
Satakani,—Sirt—, Andhra k. 277 f., and, 'Sara- 
ganus 279, ene So-to-pho , Siri 


Puluméavi ‘ es - 280 
satallie, sataleer, see tald .. on n, 6 aad 6 274 
Satya, donor in Manandasor inscrip. . 161 


INDEX 





—— 
sauta, sa-utas, string or file of cash 215 n, 82 
savages, and argument etc. ee . 299 
Savarnabhumi, Ukkala, Burma.. <5 .. 38 
Savitri, g. 32; generator . 140 
sciences and arts, and anthropology 289—291, 297 


scribal errors . B. Ms. 42 
scripts, used. os B. Ms. 25—28 
Scythians, in India Pe a 246, f, 
seals, the three Harappa we oe . 203. 
Sekhavati, division of W. India.. ag .. 59 


sel, Manipuri bell-metal coin, 111 ; 800—1000 
to the dollar, 111 :—400 reckoned as 5000 
cowries on Indian system of reckoning cow- 
ries by gandas (quarters) ie . Lil 
séling=skilling=s’ killing, small silver change 
86 n. 5, 157 
Seleucus, and Chandragupta 265, Salayaketu 
267 and n. 
sen, cent, in British scale of Malay Money 85, 128 


Senart, M., and Agoka edicts 25; 159, f. ; 182 
and n., 183 
sendu, divine weapon 70, 72 
Serai Tam, ruin, at Qum Turd . 8B. MS. 10, 11, 13 
Sergi, Italian writer and the Aryans TT; 1: 
Shahbazgarhf inscrip. : 25, 160 
Shah Jahin, Emp., reign of .. - . 208 


Shaivism, in Java ae iy .. Ad 
Sharavati, riv., and the Jog Falls . 285, 286 n. 
Shwe Dagon Pagoda inscrip., Rangoon 285, 286 n. 


Siamese money, scale of . 153 
sicca rupee=—-Government rupee, 213 ; —Ben- 

gal standard, 106 :— =half a dollar.. . 213 
Siddha, k. oe = o- LIT 
Siddhasenadivakara, author of ‘ake Kalyana- 

mandirastotra .. ‘ ea i 42, 44 
Siddhavarman and. sithaveenen is .. 218 
signs, numeral .. ie ; . B. Ms. 37 
Sikshi—Samuchchaya, a work attributed to 

Santideva 49-—52 
Siladitya, k., and Aisesie . 180 


silver to tin, ratio 1 : 10 ;—to gold, ratio 1: 6, 
109 n 15 

silver money used in Malay States, origin of, 

99 :—-modern denominations of, result of 
dividing dollars into cents .. ai ve “99 


silver weights, scale of, at Patani .. 156 
Simharaja, Chahamana k. 58-—60 
Simhavarman and Siddhavarman wits 218, f. 
Simsin, N. EH. of Kuchar, has rock cut caves 
B. Ms. 4n, 
Simuka, Sindhuka, Raya Sdtavahana, first 
Andhra k. 277 


Sindhuraja of Malwa, Navasthasanka 83 ; hero 
of the Navasahasinkacharita .. .. 287 
Singora, trilingual coins of se = » 184 


INDEX 








Singuttaracheti, Pagado, the modern Shwe 
Dagon .. : -. 39 
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subhaga .. ‘ ; i .. 244 
Suchandra, pacuiad Andhra kx. 276, £. 
Sudan Government, and anthropology . 297 


Sinha-vikrama, a title of Chante IT .. 16 
Siri—Pulimayi, the Nasik inscrip. No. 18, from 
his ninteenth year 230—234 
Siva or Harshadeva 57; and Madura 65, 67, 69, 71 
Siva—Bhdgavata, a note on .. 180 
Sivalakura, Andhra k., coins of . 280 
Sivaskandavarman, Pallava k., his inscrip. 198; 


2 


ad 


Sivaskandavarma 281; B. Ms. 23 
Siva-sitra—vimarsini, book notice 271, f. 
Skandagupta, k., his inscrip., 31 ;—Parakra- 

manika, and poetry 244, 247 


Skandagupta—Kraméditya, or Vikramaditya 247 
Skeat, W. W., correspondence on Malay tin 


currency 125, ff. 
slesha, its use attempted . 243 
sleshamiilam rupakam, a metaphor . 176 
Smarta Dravida Brahman dress . 197 


Smith, V. A., and Rock Edict VIII 159; on K. 


Chandra 217—219 
snake-bite, charms against, B. Ms. 22 
Sociology, and Anthropology 289, f., 292, 297 


Sdlamandalam, conqd. by Tribh. Vira Pandya 171 
soldo, Albuquerque’s, specimens of 109 n. 15 a: 


==2 cents—=10 dinhewro 109==20 cash . 108 
Solomon’s Judgment, two Jaina versions of the 

story .. - is 148—152 
Séma, g. 20-—-23 ; sacrifice 72; cult, 80—83 
Somasundara, God of Madura, the adventures 

of oie i re 65 ff. 
Sona, Buddhist apostle to —— SG .. 939 
songs, Bengali, attributed to §antideva. .. 62 
Sonuttara, name of the kings of Burma .. 39 
So-to-pho-lo, and other names, of Satakani .. 280 
Sreni, guild we 199 ; 255 
Srenika, k. of Rajagrha .. . 152 
Sri, goddess ne es - . LTT 
Sri-Bhagavata, g. is ee 7 . 197 


Sriharsha, The Age of . 83, 286, f. 
Sri-Harshachdérita, historical work by Bana- 
bhatta .. , ‘ .. 30 
Sri Kakulam, sued the Riding cap. 276, f. 
Srivatsankamiéra, tenth cen. writer, aad Bha- 
maha .. 264 
Stein, Sir Aurel, 301—306 ; ae EH. Turkestan 
B. Ms. 2 and n., 3 and n., 4n., 5n., 6n., 10, 14 
St. Petursburg Imperial Library, has the Pe- 
trovsky Mss. . : . B. Ms. 8n., 10, 15 
string of cash—=1000 cash-= -Aéllas . 100 
stipas, ruined, in E. Turkestan, B. Ms. 5 and n., 
10—14, 24, 29, 32, 36 
Subhandhu, poet 30; quoted 177 n, 
Subashi, N. E. of Kuchar, has rock-cut cases 
B. Ms. 4n., stiipa, at es se .. 4 


Sudargana, lake, destruction of 188, 190; pra- 

$asti ‘ 230; 243, 246 
sugarloaf form of Malay: tin Currency .. 89, 276 
suku, a quarter :—a tin ingot-—3} lbs., 85, 86 n. 

8,--bidor = viss, 86 == 24 kati 128 :-— = two 

strings or sets 86 n 8 :— == quarter dollar— 

25 cents, 85, 86n 8, 91, 102, 128 n. 84 :—in 

Sumatra=—1 dollar, 274 :-—— 100 cash 102, — 

250 cash, 127 :—money of account, 238 n 92, 

==} dollar a4 : .. lol 
Sultana, Island of, =? Sanaa or Achin 126n 73 b. 
Sumatisvamin, Sumatinatha, tirthakara 149, 151, f. 
Sumatra, and Buddhism. . ae oe cx ~ 41 
Sun temple at Mandasor ‘ 31, f. 
Sunda Islands and Burma, the peregrina- 


tions of Indian Buddhists in .. 38, 41 
Sundara, Andhra k., Sandanes . . 279 
Sundara Pandya, k. : 7 .. 227 
Sundarakénia, a work by Tulasi Disa 13, f. 
Sirya, astronomer .. 248 


Susunia, inserip. of Cigars 217—219 n, 

Siitra-Samuchchaya, a work attributed to 
SAntideva 49, 51 

Sylvain Levi, Prof., his any Les Saunies Heri- 
tures du Boud. dhisme ete. 205, f.; 240, f. 


tables, of scripts, on .. B. Ms. 25. 
tact dite aia e eis ois .. 296 
tadbhavas .. is o% as ap ree a 8 
tael, see tahil : .- 181 
Tagaung, dyn., and iseacstha, - 38 


tahil (tael), 181 ;=-dollar, 275 ; ringgit, 86: — 
in ingot tin=1}4 oz., 91 ; ==6 to the cent. 91 ;= 


16 to the katt . ; - 128 n. 88 
Taittirya Aranyaka, a work, and the Vedic Cal- 

endar .. ae : ; * .. 334 
Taittwréya-Brahmana sa the Vajnopavita . 197 
Taittiriya Sanhita, quoted ad om ge. ae 
Takakusa, Prof., on Alopen and Siladitya .. 180 
Takkala, c., now Ayetthima .. . 40 
Talegaon grant of the Rasthtrakita king 


Krishna I, 

tali, string of cash, 85, O4: bundle of cash, 
97 n. 53, 99 :—unit of tin weight, 94; basis 
of the gambar system of Malay currency, 95, 
of Dutch (Malay) monetary system, 94 :—- 
==28 Ibs., = double pénjuru-shalf viss, but 
fluctuating, 99; =-dollar unit of tin weight 
97 n 53; half great viss, 130, n 7 :—Wilkin- 


27, f. 
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son’s table of Malay tin currency is to be 
found. s. v., 127 :—in hat money == 28 0z., 
90 :—values, 1 cash, 127; 50 cash, 102; 124 


cents, 86, 157; + gulden, 157:— = half 
rupee in Indian broker’s slang 102 n 80 
¢qli-tying, Dravidian custom .. 195, f. 


Tamagatta Mount, Burma, Pagoda on .. 38 
Tamil, literature, and the subsidence of the 

Vindhyas 194; Kumarilas’ acquaintance 

with it, .. a ‘ : i 200, f. 
tampang, block or cake of tin, 88, 158, 210 :-— 

224 oz., 90 :— = katt, 86, 159; —} kai, 

209 ; —-kupang, 128, 157 :—hollowed out in 

hat money, 159 :—special in Pahang, 184 :— 

value I] cent, 128,10 cents... ; . 86 
éampok manggis, rosette or calyx of the mang- 

osteen, 88 n. 16 a, 132, 257 n 87 :-—mint mark 

on tin ingots 122, 132, 159 
Tayhvar, Tomara, Rajput tribe A's . 89 
Tarhvravatt, division of N. J aipur, home of the 


Tathvars es ; ‘ a .. 59 
tanga, Goanese silver coin, 6 and 7 to the dol- 

lar, 108 :— —ténkimrupee=—tikal .. 108n. 8 
Tanjore bull, worshipped at Dondra, with 

other gods ar i ex -. 41 
Tantrapala, and Vakpatiraja oe ‘ .. 58 


Tapussa, Burmese merchant, visited Buddha 38, f. 
TaranAtha, and Santideva 50, 52; 248 
Taranga, Kalhana’s eighth, critical notes on it 


301, ff. 
Tarunavachaspati, commentator, and Bhamaha 264 
tatsama words, 276; or tatsamas ra .. 288 
Ta-ts‘in, Roman Empire - 136 


Tavernier’s tin coins (Malay) desoribed, 18], 
ff. :—his monetary (Malay) scale in 1678, 102, 

f. ; 300 

Taylor, writer, and the Aryas .. .. 78 

technology, and anthropology . . 289, f., 292 
" téla, telae, Chinese paonouncietion of téra, tra 


212 n, 65 a. 
Teluban in Patani a6 .. 101 
Telugu and Andhra, langs, 276—278, 28] 
tengah sen-=-4 cent 85, f. 


Tennent, Sir, E. and the teveitory of Kalah 40, f. 
tera,—-tra .. ; . 18i 
Thalner, near Nasik, ae of the Dahiya Raj- 


pits , - 268 
Thiruvilayadal- Pinan. a Fork ie Pandya. 

nad a ~. 65 
Thot, Tvasht4 ws - 65 
Tiastanes, k. of Ozene or : Wijavini: identified 

with Chastana .. se as . 188 
gical, tikal, Siamese stieés coin 105 n 99; — 

used as gambling token .. 156 
T*ien-tchou, India . 136 


Tilakabhatta, general .. av 


.. 173 and n. 
temah—tin a4 ‘ -. 210 
tin, the Malay medium of ednange: 209 ; par 
value, 10 katt or 30 dollars, 129 ; recent rise 
in price, 159 :—value per bahara, 314—40 
dollars, 209, f. 57 rix dollars, 210 :—ratio to 
silver 43 to 1, 214; 54 to 74 to 1, 213 n 72; 
nominal ratio—10 to 103 to1 .. 2138 n. 72 
tin coins, Malay States, 183, f. :—origin of 
legends and designs on 2% .. 118 
tin curency (and money), Malay States, 85, fi. ; 
origin of 120 :—tables and scales of 237, ff:— 
Wilkinson’s table, 127; chiefs had no mono- 
poly of casting . : ; . 131 
tin hat-money ; ie to silver money isl: 14 ; O91 
tin ingot currency, see ingot currency :—table 
of, 159 :—specimens explained, 122; weights 
of, 94:—in two forms on two concurrent scales, 
96 :—history of, 97, ff£., historical continuity 
of, 99, table of, 97, f. :—scales of, 94, f., 
comparative, 98; West Coast (1000 cash to 
dollar), 101, Hast Coast=Dutch, 101, f.; 
Perak, 104, f.; French in 1770, 100 n. 66; 
Chinese in 1409, 97; great viss in 1409, 97, in 
1725, 98; profitsin manipulating Dutch, 100, 
native, 96 :—Junk Ceylon in 1675 and 1775, 
97: Tokopa (1775) 97 n, 53 :—old traders 
valued one grain of silver (Malay) money as 
==1 oz. merchandise, 98 n, 56:—ratio to silver 
money 1 to 10%.. ty an ae oe 96 
tin money (Malay), Skeat’s scales of, 238, Laid- 
law’s, 239 :-- Albuquerque’s, 91 :— Taver- 
nier’s, 91, his ratio to silver 1 to 5, 91 n. 35:— 


hat money, origin of.. re te . 126 
Tirujfianasambandar and the Jainas .. . 307 
Tirukkélir, birth place of Madhurakav1 307, f. 
Tirumangai, Vaishnava teacher 307, f. 
Tiruttaligvara Temple, Madura dist., inscrips. 

at - ee a aé 167, £, 
titles, eee ins os . 136 
to, of Burma, eer 7 origin of, 117 f; 

specimens explained .. es “8 2+ 123 
tobacco pipe ~» 300 
tokens, gambling, used as money 155, f, 


Tomara, Tarhvar kings, and Chandana 58 and. n., 59 
Toramana, k. 31, 247 and n., his stone inscrip, 

B. Ms. 34 n, 
ira (stamp)=<cash, 101 n 74 :—a small round 
piece of tin with a hole in the centre, 104; 
tin holed cash, 1280 to the dollar, 181 :— mo- 
dern tin coin, 183 :—copper coin, 32 to the 
dollar, 181 :—tin coin (Kedah) 209 ; 1280 to 
the dollar, 160 on a string, 209 :— -—=kéndéri 

in 1666, .. ve ». 104n. 90 


INDEX 
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tra timah, lead or tin marked to give it cur- 


rency ws se . Ll 
Trailokyanatha Sudevajinavara, the Jina .. 42 
Trengganu Currency ». 101 


Tribhuvanacha krabrathin, lias of J = Kulasé- 
khara IT me E 168,171 
Tribhuvanachakravarthin Kulas¢kharadéva .. 


229 

Tribhuvanachakravarti Para. Sri Vikrama, 
Pandya BR. : ». 224 
Trikdyastava, a Buddhist im .. 240 
Trilingam, home of Andhra Vishnu . 276 
lripathagd, applied to the Ganges . 174 


Tulast Dasa, author of the Rémacharitaminasa 
1, 2, 418 

Turkestan, E. expeditions to and explorations 
in, B. Ms. 2, 3, 5, 7, 14, paper in 32; Gupta 
script, ete. eh a 33—35 
Tvashta, Thot .. ai = a .. 65 


Tvashtri  .. ge 20, 22 


wchchhritu, word in Harishena’s panegyric of 


Samudragupta - : as 173, f. 
Udayagiri inscrips. 25 n., 27n., 28, 31.. B.Ms, 30 
Uddharana, for Udharana 267, f. 


Udyana, co., and the birch tree, B. Ms. 19, 31 
and n., 33 n. 35 
Ujjain, 195, f. ; 247, f., and the Sakas 279—281 ; 


stone inscrip. of Chaulukya Jayasimha . 258 
Ujjayanta, Urjayat .. 188 
Ujjayini, Ozene ee 188 f, 
Ukkala, Suvarnabhtiimi, Bacsa 38, Orissa .. 39 
ukthya, fifteen .. . ; me .. 23 
unit of ingot tin soneeeiee Saline i -. 980 
Upamé, use of .. 243 
Upanishad, quoted : 34—37 
uparyupart- sainchayochchhrita, meaning of .. 174 


Urga-Pandya, ibe. ea : so, G0 
Urjayat, Ujjayanta, Holy Mt., Gimar.. 188, 192 
Ushavadatta, and the Brahmans 195; Saka, 


Usabhadata 230 and n., Rishabhadatta . 246 
uta,==string of tin pieces (kat) . 275 n. 14 
utprekshd, use of .. 191, 243 
Ubsavas 2 a “ie ee 257 


Uttara, Buddhist anette ‘n Burma ‘3 .. 39 
Uttardyana, part of the year .. “s .- 36 


uwang, See WANG Vs” ee = ae .. 156 
Vadamas, Brahmans 196, f. 
Vadner, Vatanagara 207 identified with Vat- 
anagarikA 269 n, two places of the name .. 270 
Vadugavali Andhrapatha es a8 .» 281 
vaidarbhh riti, verse style, of, 175, f£. ; 188, 193 ; 
or Vaidarbha .. oe ee ss 243, f, 


Vaigai, riv., origin of ae .. 67, 69, 70 

Vairisimha, prince, Vairaat 267, f. 

Vajheshka, father of Kanishka IT, 133, f., and 
Vasishka 


= »- 135 
vijra, fiftsen Sat a .. 23 
Vajrayana, school of Buddhists. ; a 51, f. 
Vakataka, k., his copper-plate grant . 160, £. 
Vakpati, k., date 83; Vakpatiraja .. 58, £. 
Vakpati, poet ee .- 178, 249 
vulai, divine weapon... : ave T0—72 
Vallabha, author .. a ae 245 n, 
Vallala, k., death of 186, 188 


Valle Poussin, Prof. L. de la, and Buddhism 


206, 241 

Vallisika, of the Abhéne plates, perhaps 
Balhégéon or Varisi .. ois d -. 270 
Valmiki, author of the Rémiyana 1—18 
Vani, Vatanagarika . 269 and n. 


Varaéhamihira, author of the Brihat-Sam-hiita, 

30; and the Malavas .. ive -- 200; 248 
Varasi, Vallisika, Balhégéon . 270 
Varman, and Gupta, suggested surnames of k. 


Chandra . 217 
Varndnuprpsas .. e se .. 191 
Varuna, G. 19,36; and areas vr .. 70 
Vasco da Gama, report on tin money, confused 

by editors ‘is a -- 110n21 


Vasishka, Vajheshka, father of Kanishka IT 133-135 
Vasishtha, astronomer .. 248 
Vasu, Babu Nagendra Nath, on vk Chandra 217, £. 


Vasubandhu or Asanga, .. ve . 248 and n, 
Vasudatta, wife of Samudradatta is .. 152 
Vasudeva, g. oe . ah .. 161 
Vasudeva, K., date of 134, 136, or Po-t‘iao 
137 ; 246 
Vasugupta, Saiva teacher Sc sie . 271 
Vasula, inscrip. of ges a ze aie: 
Vasumitra, wife of Samudradatta a . 152 
Vatanagara, vil., Vadner 207, and Vani, Vatan- 


agarika .. : : 269 and n, 270 
Vatsabhatti, his Mandasor prasasti 31, f. ; 137. 
—144, 146, f., 175, 244, f, 
Vatsyaéyana, his Kdmaséira and the Comment- 


ary Jayamangala és i <s 202, f. 
Vatteluttu inserip. “3 ae acs ~- 307 
vdyu, wind : dss . 8 


Vedas, the, and the ‘Drevidians, ote. 11, 79, 
80 and n., 81 


vél, divine weapon , a as — 70, 72 
Vellala, caste  —.. ve “ as 71, f. 
Véngi, Pedda Végi, Andhranagaram .. 281 
Véngiraéshtram, modern Ellore .. oe -. 281 


vicharana, word in Harishena’s panegyric of 
Samudragupta .. “o se a 
Vidarbha, Behar, poetic school of -. 20, 244 
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vidvas, budha or kavi re oe LIS 
viece, See VISS . 89,97n 55 
Vighna, Buddhist missionary 266 n, 
Vigraharaja, his Harsha stone inscrip... 57—64 
Vijaya, Vijayapala, 83 ; Vijayachandra 84. 

58 


Vikata, statue, 57 and Hidimba nt 
Vikrama, and Malava era, 31; 163; 247 
VikramAditya, Chandragupta IL 30; 244, 247, f. 
Vijivayakura, I and IJ., Andhra kings 279 


and n., 280 
vimana, word in Asoka edict 25, 26 and n., 
vimdnas ,,, +s ; es as .» 257 


Vimana-vatthu, Pali saa 26 


Vindhya Mts., and Agastya 194 ; ee of the 


Andhras 277, 278 n., 281 
Vira Pangyak., Maravarman .. 164 andn., 170 
Virasena’s cave inscrip .. a . 81 
Virasena, poet .. 5 . 148 
visha-kany4 * poisonous girl’ .. 265 
Vishépahtrastotra, a work by Dhanathjaya .. 42 
Vishnu, g. 20, f.; at Dondra 41; 68; and k. 

Chandra wie ba , 217, 219-n, 


Vishnudharma éplataly’: poem by Bhasa, or 


Vishnudharmoitara, two works of the name.. 53 
Vishnuvardhana, his inscriptions 31; 163; 
Yasodharman .. << oe os 247 sage n, 


viss, standard of Far Eastern avoirdupois 
weight, 95 :—of commerce=56 oz., 90,-=35 
Ibs., 89:—great,—=1} and 14 viss, also a stand, er 
ard of tin weight, 95==5}41lbs.,130n7;=—10 . 
small Patah, 90:== double ali, 94 :—in hat ~ 
money== } dollar or 780 grs.,—= 25 cents 86:— 
—half dollarin Pegu in 1567 and 1585, 107:— 
of base coins=za penny in Chittagong 
in 1567,. és .. LOT 
Vigvamitra, pee of the Anaieds ms . 207 
Viévaripa, an ascetic . 59 
Visvavarman, K. 3l; 138, 144 ; inscrip. a 161 
i: 163 ; 218 
Vivasval, the Illuminator 
Vrishadanpaka, meaning of =... +s. 
Vritra, demon 20—23 ; or Vritradsura .. 
Vyasa, rival of Bhasa_ .. ve es ee 


68, f., 7B,f. 
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m 


wang=small ehange 86 n. 5,==copper change 
157: —a gold weight ==} mas, mace. 

wang, & coin 213; small silver, 211—stijver== » 
4 doits, 105 n, 98? — copper==2} cents 156, 


e % 


f ;—money of account 238 n 92,—= 2 cents. 86n.§ | Zohak, of Pehlevi, sedition 


“ie , e ee 


wang, currency,==3 buaya, 90,36 képing, cash, 
. 127 

wang baharu, new wang, a coin, 213 :— silver= 

21 cents, 85, 156, 158==-dubbelije—2d., 156, f, 

:—copper, 85, 86 n 5, 238 n. 94 :— money of 

105 n 98 - 
. 135 

weavers, of silk in Dasapura—Mandasor 138, 
143, f. 147 

Weber, collection of Mss., B. Ms., 2 and n., 6 
and n., 79, 11, f., 14—16, 32, f, 
weight standards, oriental, origin of » 120 

weights, animal, of Burma, specimens explain- 


127 :— of inconstant value 


account==5 duit<=24 cents 


Wardak base inscrip. 


ed. its 122, f. 
weights, Malay, in . 1701 Boney s tables 212 f. 
Wellesley, Prov., inscrips. from ae . 41 
West coast (Malay) currency .. ee 10], ff, 
wheel, chakra ag a3 .. B. Ms. 38, f., 41 
White Huns and Hunas .. es . 249 
widow marriage, among the Dahiyds .. . 268 


Willen, Lodewijckoz, History of Dutch Naviga- 
tion to the East is a 1609, 214, ff. 


.yajiopavita, asymbol .. wh a »» 197 
Yamunai-thuraivar, Ajavandar os .. 196 
Yaégamitra, Yasdmitra, name . B. Ms. 29 
Yaéodhara, reputed author of the Commentary 

Jayamangala .. wk in 202 


Yasodharman,—Vishnu- (aia k. 31; 199; 
266 n.; and Mihirakula 247 and n.; B. Ms. 27 
Yaégovarman, k., of Kanauj 249 ; of Malwa, and” 


, vayasimha be si ve ae . 258 
yavagh, gruels, .. or ae .. B. Ms. 41 
Yavanas, a people .. 249 
Ysamotika, father of Ghaatiaiis: .. 189 
Yuddhakanda, a work by Tulasi Dasa .. 15—18 
Yue-tchi, 136 ; Ta-Yiie-chi Lot 


“Yuwan Chwang, Chinese pilgrim ais Patali. 
putra .. ae ve oe oe ..265 0, 


ee 157 * Zabedj, kingdom in§, and EH. of Malacca, and 


Kalah ee e @ ae Ce a¢ ee 40 
Zeda inscrip. ; sis a .. 134 
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